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MESSAGE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Historians looking back at the latter half of the 2()th century will conclude 
that in the years since World War II. nothing has had as big an impact on our 
national secuiity requirements as the disappearance of the Soviet threat: not the 
Korean war, not Vietnam, nothing. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union ended more than lour decades of Cold War 
struggle. The foreign policy that the United States had consistently followed lor 
more than lour decades — the policy of containment — had succeeded. We are 
now constructing a replacement for containment as an overarching foreign 
policy that protects our national interests. 

Broadly speaking, we’re in a position today that is similar to the one in which 
we found ourselves after World War II. We knew we had a new world. With 
the Axis powers vanquished, we tried tv) analyze the new dangers to America's 
national security in order to formulate a broad policy that would protect our 
interests. It was some years before a consensus developed behind containment. 
This post-World War II period holds an important lesson for us. 

When we experience as profound a change m 'lie world order as we did after 
World War II, or as we arc experiencing after the Cold War, it can lake years for 
a clear picture of the new world to emerge. There is a special problem with 
defense. Ordinarily defense policy is a derivative ol larger foreign and national 
security policies. But President C'linion is charged with protecting and 
defending the national secuiity of the United States now, not several yea: irom 
now when the pieces til the post-Cold War order may have settled into place. 

We no longer have the Soviet threat against which to measure our defense. It 
is hard today to overestimate how completely the Soviet threat dominated our 
force structure, our strategy and doctrine, even the design of our weapons. Now, 
it is gone. What do we need a defense for? For decades we had no reason to 
ask such fundamental questions about defense. The Soviet threat had supplied 
the answers. Now we are asking: fundamental questions and are still shaping the 
overarching policy to guide the answers. 

To deal with the defense piece of this process, we til t!ic Department of Defense 
launched the Bottom-Up Review of our defense requirements. This involved a 
broad and deep collaboration with the Seivices, the warfighting commandeis- 
in-chief around the world, and the stall of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. We went back to basics. We asked, with the 
Soviet Union gone, what did we need a military foi? What still threatened the 
United States? We undertook a dispassionate analysis of the threats we laced 
in this new world. Wc came up with lour that demanded a ie.spon.se. 
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First is the new nuclear danger. The old danger stemmed from the possibility 
of a strategic exchange with the Soviet Union. That former Soviet arsenal still 
exists, but the new danger is the proliferation of a handful of weapons to a 
rogue slate or a terrorist group, perhaps delivered by unconventional means. 

Second is regional aggression. Hostile regional powers do not threaten the 
United States directly, but they threaten U.S. interests and U.S. allies. Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait demonstrated this danger clearly, and there are other 
potential aggressors. 

These two are traditional national security threats. As we thought through the 
threats that faced us, we found that the concept of national security should be 
broader in this new era than it was in the Cold War. 

The third danger shows this broader approach. It is the risk that democratic 
reforms may falter in the former Soviet Union and elsewhere. If reform tails, 
i; means more turmoil in the world. It means less cooperation and even 
opposition in such things as diplomacy, peacekeeping, and votes in the United 
Nations. And it could mean bigger defense budgets. Failute of democratic 
reform is a real danger. 

The fourth danger moves even farther afield from traditional security concerns, 
it is an economic dangei. The ricsideni has lighiiy made economic levival uui 
national priority. In the short run, our national security depends on a strong 
military. In the long run, our national security depends on a strong economy. 

We have designed our strategy and defense program to meet these four dangers. 
The Bottom-Up Review provided a good answer to the question of what kind of 
defense we need in this period of uncertainty following the end of the Cold War 
and the demise of the Soviet Union. As this report explains, wo have found 
that the si/.c of our forces in this new era is largely determined by our judgment 
that we must be prepared to fight and win two major regional conflicts nearly 
simultaneously. This force will meet the regional dangers and give us a strong 
capability to execute other missions as well. 

I believe that our basic threat analysis has proven persuasive. We thus have a 
generally accepted basis for planning a defense in this immediate post-Cold War 
period, and we have used it to produce the Bottom-lJp Force. 

We have designed such a force and are implementing that design in our 
proposed budget plan. We have a strong starting point for that force — the 
finest group of men and women ever to serve. Our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
Marines are the best trained, best equipped, and most ready our nation has ever 
had. We are proud of their service in the past year and are dedicated to retaining 
their quality and readiness in the future. 

In the Bottom Up Review, we determined the resources necessary to support 
this proposed force. Forces and resources must match. As the President said in 
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his State of the Union speech, there are pressures to cut the defense budget plan 
we proposed last year. If we do not maintain a match between forces and 
resources, we will wind up with a hollow force; a lorce that looks sound from 
the outside, but which is afflicted with dry rot on the inside. To avoid this, we 
are making readiness our first priority and, again as President Clinton said, we 
must hold the line against further cuts. 

Our defense plan meets the new nuclear danger. The spread of iua.lear and 
other weapons of mass destruction, coupled in some instances with ballistic 
missile technology, represents perhaps the most urgent threat to America, its 
forces in the field and its allies. Wc have launched the Defense 
Counterproliferation Initiative to help deal with this problem. As explained in 
subsequent chapters, the initiative redirects Department of Defense efforts on 
proliferation to deal with it as a real and present military threat, as well as a 
problem to be dealt with by international negotiation and control regimes. Wc 
have also redirected our missile defense efforts to meet present, real regional 
threats. Those efforts arc now focused on theater missile defense, not 
continental defense against massive attack. As part of a larger Clinton 
Administration effort better to understand the role of nuclear weapons in this 
era, we have initiated a Nuclear Posture Review, perhaps the broadest ever 
undertaken in the Department of Defense. 

To help strengthen democracy and reform in the former Soviet Union, we have 
instituted a series of ongoing, cooperative contacts with the Russian military 
demonstrating how militaries interact with civilian governments in democratic 
nations. 

To do our pail in dealing with the economic danger, the Department of Defense 
investment in research and development is putting significant resources behind 
dual-use technologies, those technologies with both civilian and military uses. 
And we have begun to examine our policies to deai with industrial base 
consequences r the large reduction in forces wc are managing. 

Beyond the Bottom-Up Review, the past year also required us to deal with tough 
social issues in a way that allows us to maintain forces ready to light. One of 
those issues was service by homosexuals. The policy wc shaped reversed the 
former practice of aggressive investigation to discover homosexuality. Where 
before a homosexual who wanted to serve in the armed forces had to work haid 
to avoid discovery, now a homosexual has to, in effect, work hard to be 
discovered, and he or she can honorably serve their country. 

Another issue with far-reaching social implications was that of women in 
combat. Over the past year, wc have taken policy decisions that open combat 
aviation and Navy surface warships to women. Women remain excluded from 
direct ground combat, but thousands of others billets have been opened to allow 
the Department of Defense to make the best use of all the talents available to 
provide a ready force. These decisions expanding opportunities lor women 
were both the right thing and the smart thing to do. 
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These social issues could have been explosive if not handled properly. 
Continuing controversy would have harmed morale and hurt readiness. 
Therefore, one test of how successful these policies are must he whether they 
have put an end to widespread controversy and have been generally accepted. 
They have. 

The year 1993 was largely devoted to understanding our external environment, 
the threats it posed to America and American interests, and the forces they 
required as shown in the Bottom-Up Review. The year 1994 will be largely 
devoted to taking action to improve DoD’s internal processes. We'll have to 
do business better if wc are to afford the forces we have projected. 

This internal effort will take two main paths, acquisition reform and financ'4 
management reform. Acquisition reform is urgently needed if the dona:...,cut >s 
to make good on President Clinton’s pledge to maintain the best equipped force 
in the world. We must make tundamental changes in our acquisition process to 
get more for our money and get hotter access to needed commercial produces 
and technology. The financial management chapter makes nlain in unusually 
stark language that the department has no choice but to get its financial house in 
order. 
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Pail l tareting tin- Ch iUrn^cs of tin* New SrcuriU Era 


MEETING THE CHALLENGES OF THE 
NEW SECURITY ERA 


Introduction 


The security environment for the United States has changed dramatically since the end of the 
Cold War. The threat that drove the bulk of American defense decisionmaking for four and a 
half decades — that determined strategy and tactics, doctrine, the si/e and shape of l oices. the 
design of weapons, and the overall size of defense budgets — is gone. 


This collapse of the Soviet threat is the result of two revolutions. The first revolution began on 
December 7, 1988, when the Soviet President, Mikhail Gorbachev, announced in a speech to the 
United Nations (U.N.) that he was ordering the withdrawal of tens of thousands of Soviet troops 
from Eastern Europe and unilaterally reducing the Soviet armed f orces by half a million troops. 
By signaling to the countries of Eastern Europe that Soviet troops on their soil would no longer 
enforce Soviet rule, Gorbachev — deliberately or unwittingly — paved the way for a cascade 
of historic events: the fall ol the Berlin Wall, the largely peaceful democratic revolutions that 
swept across Eastern Europe in 1989, the withdrawal of 500,000 Soviet troops and thousands ol 
weapons from Eastern Europe, and ultimately the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact in 1991. By 
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Europe had all but disappeared. 


The second revolution look place in the latter half of 1991. The Baltic States had already 
declared their independence from the Soviet empire and Gorbachev had begun negotiations 
with republican leaders on the transference of power to the republics. In reaction to these 
events, Communist hard-liners in Moscow mounted a coup in an attempt to halt the march ol 
reform and reassert their conn ol over Soviet society. The August 199! coup not only laded, 
it accelerated c 'lange. It empowered the reformers and tallied the Russian people around 
democratic evolution, ft also set the stage for the collapse of the Communist Party, Gorbachev's 
resignation, and the collapse of the Soviet Union as a national entity and a military |ne. In sum, 
it set the stage for a multipolar world; dispersed, regionalized conflicts: an expanded leadership 
role lor the United States as the sole remaining superpower; and a host of new opportunities. 


The end of the Soviet Union and all that this implies is making piolounu changes in the way 
America views the world. This is a period comparable to the end of World War II. It was clear 
that profound change had taken place then, but it was unclear what kind ol world would teplace 
the oid one. Today, it is not clear what new paiadigm will replace East-West rival]y and a 
bipolar world, but one can see clear threats to America and its interests. The way the United 
Stales provides lor the security til its people m the 1990s and beyond must change cnomiously 
The task, then, is to determine what kind of defense is required lor America m the foreseeable 
future, and then provide that defense within America's means. 

Defining the post Soviet security environment is the critical lirst step in sizing and shaping a 
new defense, right foi the times. T his new American force must be created from the bottom up, 
not just by subtracting f rom the old Gold War structure. Understanding where Americans have 
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important interests and how they should be advanced, who might threaten them, and how they 
might be threatened are essential to ensuring that Americans have the right strategy and forces 
lor the challenges ahead. 

A clear understanding of the differences between the old and new threat environments is critical 
to providing the right defense for the new era. There is no question that the new security 
environment for the United States is less threatening. While the stiaiegic nuclear weapons of the 
former Soviet Union (FSU) still exist, the United StaLcs is no longer locked in a struggle for 
survival with the Soviet Union. Blit, as Americans quickly learned on August 2, 1990, the day 
Iiuq invaded Kuwait, the world is still a dangerous place, and American lives and interests can 
be threatened. 


The New Security Environment 

THE OLD VERSES THE NEW SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

The new post-Cold War, post-Soviet security environment is more complicated, more 
ambiguous, and constantly changing. The old Soviet threat was bigger, but more manageable. 
The new security environment is more difficult to understand and respond to. A comparison ol 
the old and new security environments is detailed below'. The thrust is evident — American 
security needs during the post-Soviet era will be very different from the past. 


The Changing Threat Environment 


OLD 

Predictable 

expansion ol Communism 

U.S. Dominant Western Power 

Fixed Alliances 
Single Threat 
Strategic Use ol Nukes 
Uurope-Centcred 
I ligli Risk ol Escalation 
Soviet Military Power 


NEW 

Uncertain 

Failure ol Democratic and Market 
Relonns 

U.S Militarily No. I, hut not 
Economically Dominant 

Ad Hoc Coalitions 

Diverse Threats 

Tenorislie Use of Nukes 

Regional 

Little Risk ol Escalation 


Regional Aggressors 
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THE FOUR DANGERS 

The new post-Soviet security environment is dominated by lour broad challenges or dangers; 

• Dangers posed by nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction 
(VVMD), including dangers associated with the proliferation of nuclear, 
biological, and chemical weapons and their delivery systems, as well as 
those associated with the large stocks of these weapons that remain in the 
ESU. 

• Regional dangers posed primarily by the threat of large scale aggression 
by major regional powers. These include not only aggression by parlies 
with interests antithetical to those of the United States; but also the 
potential for smaller, internal conflicts based on ethnic, tribal, or religious 
animosities; state sponsored terrorism; and subversion of friendly 
governments. 

• Dangers to democracy and market reform in the former Soviet Union, 

Eastern Europe, and elsewhere. The reversal of reforms and me 
emergence of ultranationalist authoritarianism, particularly in Russia, 
would substantially alter the security situation lor the United States. 

e Economic dangers to national security, which could result if the United 
States fails to restore a strong, competitive, and growing economy. 

Corresponding to each of these dangers is a set of opportunities that, if seized, would enhance 
American security. Understanding these new dangers and opportunities of the posi-Soviet 
security environment was the critical first step in devising a new strategy and sizing and 
shaping U.S. military forces for the new era. 


Responding with the Bottom-Up Review 

What America needed was a new way to build a national defense that meets the seal dangers of 
the new era, a reexamination of defense needs from the bottom up. In 1993. the Secretary oi 
Defense undertook the Boimm-Up Review (BUR) to select the right strategy, force structure, 
modernization programs, and supporting industrial base and infrastructure to provide for 
America's defense in this new era. 

The Bottom-Up Review piovidcd the first comprehensive assessment of U.S. defense needs in 
the post-Soviet eta. 

In the course of the seven month review, a step-by-step process was employed to develop key 
as sumptions, broad principles, and general objectives and to translate then: into a speedic plan 
( 0 ! strategy, forces, and defense resources. These steps included. 

* Assessing America’s needs in the post Cold War world, particularly the 
' e\v dangers and opportunities it presents; 
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• P 'vising a new defense strategy to protect and advance American 
interests in this new era; 

• Constructing building blocks of forces to implement the strategy; 

• Combining these force building blocks to pioduce options for an overall 
force structure; and 

• Complementing the force structure with weapons acquisition programs to 
modernize American forces, defense foundations to sustain them, and 
policy initiatives to address new dangers and take advantage of new 
opportunities. 

Every step in the conduct of the Bottom-Up Review was characterized by close collaboration 
between the civilian staff of the Office of the Secretary' of Defense (OSD) and military 
professionals in the Joint Staff, the Service staffs, and the headquarters staffs of the Unified 
Commands in the field. Much of the work was done by task forces composed of representatives 
drawn from various elements in the Department of Defense (DoD), The recommendations from 
these task forces were reviewed by a steering group, chaired by the Under Secretary of Defense 
for Acquisition and Technology, that included senior representatives from throughout OSD, the 
Services, and the Joint Staff. The Secretary of Defense, in close consultation with the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Service Chiefs, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and otlu r 
senior DoD officials, made the final decisions on the recommendations to the President 
regarding the appropriate defense strategy, force posture, modernization programs and other 
defense foundations. President Clinton ultimately approved the Bottom-Up Review defense 
program in late August 1993. 

The Bottom-Up Review results were then used to build a multiyear plan for America’s future 
security — detailing the strategy, forces, programs, and defense budgets the United States needs 
to protect and advance its interests in the post-Cold War era. The goal was to lay the basis for 
sizing, shaping, and maintaining the right force for the new era. 


Sizing, Shaping, and Maintaining the Right Force for the New Era •— 

The Bottom-Up Review 

Despite the changing security environment, the prime responsibility of U.S. milbary forces 
has remained the same — to deter potential adversaries and to prepare to light and win wars 
decisively. As Americans have already learned in the Persian Gulf, this task remains very 
important even in the post-Soviet era. 

THE BOTTOM-UT REVIEW 

The primary reason America has military forces is to light and win when other means t ail. 
Understanding where Americans have important interests, who might threaten them, and how 
they might be threatened is essential for ensuring that Americans have the right kinds of 'orces 
for the challenges ahead. 
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During the Cold War, American military planning was dominated by the need to confront 
numerically superior Soviet forces in Europe, the Far East, and Southwest Asia. Now, 

America’s focus is on the need to project power into regions important to U.S. interests 
and to defeat potentially hostile regional powers. 

The key fat tor in determining me overall size of American force structure is the number of 
major regional conflicts (MRCs) for which the United States has to prepare. There was concern 
that if the United States was drawn into a war with one regional aggressor, another could well 
be tempted to attack its neighbors — especially if it were convinced that the United Stales 
and its allies did not have enough military power to deal with more than one MRC at a time. 
Moreover, sizing U.S. forces for more than one MRC will provide a hedge against the possibility 
thai a future adversary might one day mount a larger than expected threat. Therefore, the 
recommendation to President Clinton was for the United States to be able to win two nearly 
simultaneous MRCs. With this capability, America and its allies can be confident that a single 
regional conflict will not leave U.S. interests and allies in other regions at risk. 

The projected force structure that resulted from the Bottom-Up Review' will be able to achieve 
decisive victory in two nearly simultaneous MRCs. When not engaged in two MRCs, the force 
will be able to conduct smaller scale combat operations characterized by rapid response and a 
high probability of success. The analyses performed during the Bottom-Up Review not only 
served as a basis for determining total force structure, they also shed light on several important 
qualitative dimensions of American military capabilities where significant improvements arc 
warranted. For example, because potential regional adversaries in the post-Cold War era may be 
able to mount military threats against their neighbors w'ilh little or no warning, America! forces 
must be postured to project power rapidly to support U.S. interests and allies. Hence, the U.S. 
defense program calls for substantial investments in modern cargo aircraft and the sealift licet, 
and in prepositioning more heavy equipment and supplies in regions where large scale threats 
may develop. 

The new defense program emphasizes several other high priority enhancements to U.S. forces. 
These include: 

• Accelerated procurement of advanced munitions so that early-arriving 
forces can more quickly stop the enemy’s advance and U.S. aircraft can 
more effectively attack a wide range of targets while reducing the risk of 
attrition; 

• Continued development of a new generation ol batth field surveillance 
systems to ensure that the enemy can be quickly located, tracked, and 
targeted; and 

• Increased readiness of 15 combat brigades and selected combat support 
and combat service support units of the Army’s Reserve component. 

Together, these and other measures will allow U.S. forces to carry out their wartime missions. 

The BUR force structure also provides for a credible overseas | _-.sencc, an important element 
in U.S. strategy for dealing with new regional dangers and pursuing new opportunities. The 
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peacetime overseas presence ol American forces is the single most visible demonstration of the 
commitment to defend U.S. and allied interests in critical regions. The presence of U S. forces 
deters adventurism and coercion by potentially hostile states, reassures friends, and enhances 
regional stability. American overseas presence also provides the leading edge of the rapid 
response capability required in a crisis. Day-to-day operations with allies improve the ability 
of U.S. and allied forces to operate effectively together and ensures access to the facilities and 
bases necessary during a conflict. 

While the requirements ol deterring and defeating major regional aggression are the main 
determinants of overall force size, the United States must also be prepared to confront 
aggression and relieve suffering in less complex operations. Events of the past few years have 
already borne this out, as military forces have been involved in a wide range of so-called 
intervention operations, from aiding typhoon victims in Bangladesh during Operation Sea Angel, 
to delivering humanitarian relief to Russia, Ukraine, and other newly independent states under 
Operation Provide Hope, to conducting the emergency evacuation of U.S. citizens from Liberia 
during Operation Sharp Edge, to aiding the victims of the civil war in Somalia during Operation 
Restore Hope. 

Through overseas presence and power projection, American armed forces can help deter or 
contain violence in volatile regions where U.S. interests arc threatened. In some circumstances. 
U.S. forces can serve a peacekeeping role, monitoring and facilitating the implementation of 
cease-fires and peace agreements with the consent ol the belligerent parties as pan of a \ : .N, oi 
other coalition presence. In more hostile situations, the United Stales might be called upon, 
along with other nations, to provide forces to compel compliance with international resolutions 
or to restore order in peace enforcement operations. In some cases, such as Operation Just Cause 
in Panama, the United States may opt to intervene unilaterally to protect its intetests. Finally, 
armed forces will continue to contribute to efforts to hall the importation of illegal dings to the 
United States. 

Beyond the Bottom-Up Review 

COUNTERPROLIFERATION AND THREAT REDUCTION 

DoD’s coumcrprolifcralion and threat reduction activities, in combination with the Nuclear 
Posture Review, respond to the new nuclear dangers of the post-Cold War, post-Soviet era. 

These programs and policies represent fundamentally new approaches to coping with the 
dangers posed by nuc- ar weapons and other WMD, as well as the means to deliver them. 

The key innovation is to treat this danger as a real and piesent military threat in addition to the 
traditional approach of dealing with proliferation as a diplomatic problem to be handled through 
negotiations and international control regimes. Many ol the nations the United States might face 
across a battlefield are likely to have WMD. Hostile nations may perceive WMD as a way to 
sidestep U.S. conventional superiority. To meet and countei this threat, DoD must prepare to 
deter and delend against the use of WMD if efforts to block the acquisition ol WMD tail. In the 
same way that the United States developed policies, doctrine, forces, equipment, and intelligence 
to counter the Soviet threat, DoD is organizing to identify and create the capabilities required 
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to respond efteclively to the threat of WMD in (he hands of potential adversaries, while 
contributing resources to the task of preventing WMD acquisition. 

Specifically, to address the new nuclear dangers, the Secretary directed Dol) to undertake 
a new Counterproliferation Initiative that includes measures to: (1) improve intelligence for 
monitoring and responding to the spread of WMD: (2) improve U.S. ability to destroy, seize, 
or disable arsenals of nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons and their delivery systems: 

(3) develop ballistic and cruise missile defenses, focused on the deployment of advanced theater 
missile defenses to protect forward-deployed U S. forces and provide technological readiness 
to construct a defense of the United Slates, if m d: (4) improve passive defenses, including 
better individual protective j. ar and better antidon and vaccines for U.S. forces in the event 
they are exposed to chemical or biological attacks; and (5) develop better technologies to detect 
weapons transported covertly into the United States and elsewhere for terrorist purposes. 

These measures to protect U.S. forces and interests front the proliferation danger do not imply 
an abanuonment of efforts to prevent proliferation. DoD is strengthening its cooperation with 
other government agencies to impede or prevent the spread of weapons of mass destruction. 
Efforts include the standardization of controls on the export of WMD technologies and 
materials, and the improvement and expansion of international mechanisms and agreements 
for limiting and eliminating nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons, their delivery systems, 
and other high-technology weapons. 

Second, DoD is pursuing cooperative threat reduction with the I-'SU, aimed at eliminating its 
stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons and preventing the spread of WMD. 
their components, and related technology and expertise within and beyond FSIJ borders. T his 
program provides goods and services to the four former Soviet republics which have nuclear 
weapons located on their territory to assist them in the dismantling and sale storage of nuclear 
weapons and their components, the conversion of defense facilities associated with WMD to 
civilian use, and the creation of civilian employment for the technical experts of the former 
weapons complex. Together with the Nuclear Posture Review described below, these efforts 
will enhance DoD's ability to meet and overcome the new nuclear dangers of the post-C'old War 
world. 

NUCLEAR POSTURE REVIEW 

The Defense Department’s Nuclear Posture Review forms an important element ol the 
Administration’s response to the new nuclear danger. Recognizing these fundamental changes 
in the security environment, and in response to the President's direction to review all defense 
forces, DoD in October 1993 began a comprehensive review of U.S. nuclear posture, the lust in 
15 years. This Nuclear Posture Review will examine in an integrated fashion the entire lange 
of issues associated with the U.S. nuclear posture: the role of nuclear forces in overall U.S. 
security, missions and force structure ol U.S. nuclear forces and necessary infrastructure, the 
day-in-day-oul operations ol the nuclear forces, the mechanical and physical salely ol the 
nuclear weapons themselves, and the relationship of U.S. nuclear posture to the two other DoD 
responses to the new nuclear danger, cmintei proliferation, and threat teduciion policies. The 
Nuclear Posture Review will form the Inundation that shapes America's nuclear force posture in 
the posl-Cold War world. 
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The fundamental nature of the Nuclear Posture Review is illustrated by some of the questions 
it will address: For what circumstances and against which threats are U.S. nuclear weapons 
intended in this new world? Docs the United Stales still need a triad? How many weapons 
systems will remain on permanent alert? The Cold War provided one set of answers to these 
questions, hut the new strategic environment requires its own carefully considered approach. 

Few national security tasks are more important than getting the right response to the new nuclear 
dangers that Americans face in the post-Cold War world. This effort, due for completion in 
1994, will ensure a comprehensive Defense Department contribution to Administration 
policymaking in determining the U.S. nuclear posture. 

MAINTAINING READY TO FIGHT FORCES 


The Bottom-Up Review provided the answer to how much and what types of military forces 
Americans will need for the new era. The United States, however, faces an historic challenge in 
ensuring that its military forces arc kept ready to fight while the military establishment itselt is 
downsized and restructured. This has never been dime successfully before. 


In meeting this challenge, DoD has taken important first steps. Key among these was to provide 
guidance to the Services in the construct of their programs that: (1) readiness is the first 
priority; (2) programs should fund readiness sufficient to carry out the Bottom-Up Review; and 
(3) guidance in other areas (e.g., modernization) could he luoken in order to meeting readiness 
guidance. The third point in particular gave readiness unprecedented priority. 


These elements represent a good start. More must be done. DoD has launched a ihree-'nhnt 
program to; (1) better understand what policies and resource allocations best enhance tdincss, 
(2) organize DoD efforts around this better understanding, and (3) slay ahead of the proulcm. 


Using Force in the Post-Cold War, Post-Soviet Era 

Today's security environment holds no sit gle threat compelling enough to dictate basic strategy, 
as it did with containment, or to drive defense planning and military doctrine. Now potential 
threats are smaller and numerous, but they still threaten the nation’s security. It is extremely 
difficult to know when these threats will emerge, thus making it much more difficult to 
determine whether, when, or how to use force in coping with these new dangers. 

The current debate over whether, when, or how the United States should use force in the 
post-Cold War era has taken place largely in the context of ongoing crises in Bosnia, Somalia, 
and Haiti 

The debate over peace operations, as well as the general issue of the proper role of 
multilateralism in U.S. strategy, needs to be set in the broader context of the use of force in 
the post-Cold War era. DoD, in particular, has to ensure that the emerging lexicon ol peace 
operations does not obscure the fact that what basically is at issue here is the commitment of 
U.S. military lorces to action overseas. This is a topic of utmost seriousness, about which 
Americans and their elected representatives demand clear thinking and straight talk from their 
leaders. 
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A new consensus among Americans on using force in the post-Colu War era will not emerge 
overnight. That consensus is likely to emerge from a rigorous examination of the importance 
of U.S. interests at stake in future conflicts and clear assessments of the potential costs, risk, 
and benefits ot alternative courses of action. In this era of almost instant communication, the 
demands on U.S. military forces seem almost endless, as the pictures of human misery from 
around the globe compete for air-time. It is therefore imperative that the nation think through 
what guidelines should be used when deciding whether, when, and how to use force in this new 
era. 

Engagement, Prevention, and Partnership 

The forces described in this report serve one purpose — to advance the goals ol the United 
States. To achieve this during this post-Cold War period, America must pursue political, 
economic, and military engagement internationally. Such an approach helps to avoid the risk 
of global instability and imbalance that could accompany a precipitous U.S. withdrawal from 
security commitments. It also helps shape the international environment in ways needed to 
protect and advance U.S. objectives over the longer term, and to prevent threats to U.S. interests 
f r om arising. 


This approach has two characteristics: prevention and partnership. It advocates preventing 
threats to U.S. interests by promoting democracy, economic growth and lice maikets, human 
dignity, and the peaceful resolution of conflict, giving first priority to regions critical to U.S. 
interests. To succeed, this partnership will require the contributions of its allies and will depend 
on equitable political, economic, and military relationships with them. 

A continued willingness on the part of the United States to act as a security panne and leader 
will be an important factor in sustaining cooperation in many areas. This requires that the 
United States remain the leading security partner in Europe, South and Central America, East 
Asia, the Near East, and Southwest Asia. However, America must find ways u> sustain its 
leadership at lower costs. For their part. U.S. allies must be sensitive to the linkages between a 
sustained U.S. commitment to their security on the one hand, and their actions m sc Ji areas as 
trade policy, technology transfer, and participation in multinational security operations on the 
other. 

Finally, the United States must encourage the spread of democratic values and institutions. In 
this regard, the collapse ol the former Soviet empire presents an unparalleled opportunity to 
bring peace and prosperity to millions of people who have expressed a clear desire to join the 
community of democracies. 

The United States is now the world’s dominant power, with the world's strongest military, s 
largest economy, and its most dynamic, multiethnic society. America's leadership is sought and 
respected in every corner of the world. Around the world, America's [lower, authority, and 
example provide unparalleled oppoituniiies to lead. 
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THE BOTTOM-UP REVIEW — FORCE STRUCTURE 
AND CRITICAL ENHANCEMENTS 


Introduction 

The Bottom-Up Review (BUR; produced a multiyear plan l or America’s I mure security — 
detailing the forces, programs, and defense budgets the United States needs to protect and 
advance its interests in the pnst-Cold Wai era. Through an assessment ol the primary threats to 
U.S. security, the BUR developed a multilaceted defense strategy that guided the development 
of U.S. force structure. This analysis led to the broad conclusion that the United States had 
to maintain forces capable of lighting and winning two nearly simultaneous major regional 
conflicts (MRCs). The BUR also identified programs to enhance the capabilities of U.S. forces 
in areas critical to the execution of their wartime missions. 


Force Structure Analysis 


Overall, four broad classes of military operations were used in the BUR to evaluate the adequacy 
of future force structure alternatives: 
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• Overseas presence — tne need for U.S. military' forces fo operate in 
critical regions; 

• Smaller-scalc conflicts or crises that would require U.S. forces to conduct 
peace enforcement or intervention operations; and 

*• Deterrence of attacks with weapons of mass destruction (WMD), cither 
against U.S. territory, IJ.S. forces, or the tenitoiy and forces ol U S. allies. 
(This is addressed in a lamr chapter). 


This list is not all-inclusive. The United States will provide forces and military support for other 
types of operations, such as peacekeeping humanitarian assistance, and to counter international 
terrorism. However, such operations are not likely to be major determinants of general-purpose 
f orce structuie. 


The analysis of each of these four types of opeiations allowed the construction, loi planning 
purposes, of building blocks of the foices required to suppoit them By combining the building 
blocks and adjusting them to account for judgments about the need to conduct .simultaneous 
operations. DoD was able to deteimme the number and mix of active and leserve loices that 
will be needed to carry out U.S. defense strategy. 


Major Regional Conflicts 

As the most demanding category of military operations. MRUs weie the primary lactoi in 
considerations about si/ing and shaping the overall force structuie. 
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During the Cold War, America's military planning was dominated by the need to conlrom 
numerically superior Soviet forces. Now, the focus is on the need to project power into regions 
important to U.S. interests and to defeat potentially hostile regional powers, such as North Korea 
or Iraq. Although these nations are unlikely to threaten the United States directly, they and 
other countries like them have shown that they are willing and able to field forces sufficient to 
threaten important U.S. interests, friends, and allies. Operation Desert Storm was a powerful 
demonstration of the continuing need to be able to counter such regional aggression. 


SCENARIOS AS PLANNING TOOLS 


For planning and assessment purposes, the BUR used a number of scenarios depicting possible 
future conflicts as a means of testing the capabilities of alternative force structures and 
supporting assets. Tne two main scenarios employed by the Bottom-Up Review envisioned 
aggression by a remilitarized Iraq against Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, and by North Korea against 
the Republic of Korea. Neither of these scenarios should be regarded as a prediction of future 
conflicts, but each provides a useful representation of the challenge that could be presented by a 
well-armed regional power and an important tool for assessing different options for U.S. military 
forces. 


In these and other scenarios, the performance of projected U.S. foice.x in relation to many critical 
parameters was examined, including warning time, the threat, terrain, weather, duration of 
hostilities, and combat intensity. Overall, these, scenarios were representative oi likely ranges ol 
these critical parameters. 


Both scenarios assumed a broadly similar enemy operation: an armor-heavy, combined-arms 
offensive against the outnumbered forces of a neighboring state. U.S. forces, most of which 
were not present in the region when hostilities commenced, had to deploy to the region quickiy, 
supplement indigenous forces, halt the invasion, and defeat the aggressor. 


Such a short-notice scenario, in which only a modest number ol U.S. forces are in a region at the 
commencement of hostilities, is very plausible. History shows that the location and timing ol 
aggression often cannot be anticipated, even large-scale attacks, in such cases, it may also not 
be possible, prior to an attack, to reach a political consensus on the proper U.S. response or to 
convince America’s allies to grant U.S. forces access to facilities in their countries. 

The scenarios employed in the BUR also assumed the United Slates will often be fighting 
as the leadei of a coalition, with allies providing some support and combat loices. They also 
assumed that stales most directly affected by aggression in then region will contribute loices. 
Correspondingly, in response to aggression, the United Stales would certainly solicit 
participation by forces trom nations outside the ailecied region, especially those liom U.S 
treaty allies. Regardless ol these assumptions, U.S. loices must be si/ed and stiuctuied to 
prescive the flexibility and the capability it) light and win without the participation ol loices 
from extra-regional powers if deterrence fails. 
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THE FOUR PHASES OF U.S. COMBAT OPERATIONS 

Should deterrence tail and conflict occur, an undci.standing; o! how comhal opcialions would 
likely untold is vital to understanding U.S. requirements. There would likely he lour man: 
phases: 
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Phase 1: Halt the Invasion 

The highest priority in defending against a large-scale attack is to minimize the territory and 
strategic facilities that the invader can capture, thereby precluding their use as bargaining chips. 
In addition, stopping an invasion quickly may be key to ensuring that the threatened ally can 
continue its crucial role in the collective effort to defeat the aggressor. Further, the more 
territory the enemy captures, the greater the price to take it back. The number of forces 
required for the counteroffensive to repel an invasion can increase, with correspondingly greater 
casualties, depending on the progress the enemy makes. In the event of a .short-warning attack, 
more U.S. forces would need to deploy rapidly to the theater and enter the battle as quickly as 
possible. 

Primary responsibility for the initial defense of their territory rests with America's allies. As 
forces of a besieged countiy move to blunt an attack, U.S. forces already in the theater would 
move rapidly to provide assistance. The bulk of U.S. forces, however, will have to come from 
the United States in most circumstances. This places a premium on rapidly deployable yet 
highly lethal forces to blunt an attack. 

High priority missions for U.S. forces in this phase would include direct attacks on advancing 
enemy forces; air defense and ballistic missile defense to protect rear areas; attacks on selecteu, 
hign value strategic assets, such as centralized command and control sites; interdiction of lines 
of communication critical to the enemy’s offensive; and suppression of enemy air defenses. 

Phase 2: building Up U.S. Combat Power While Reducing the Enemy's 

Once the enemy attack had been stopped, United States and allied efforts would focus on 
continuing to build up combat forces and logistics support in the theater while reducing the 
enemy’s capacity to light. Land, air, maritime, and special operations forces from the United 
States and coalition countries would continue to arrive. These forces would ensure that the 
enemy did not regain the initiative. 

As more land- and sea-based air forces arrive, emphasis would shift from halting the invasion 
to isolating enemy ground forces and destroying them, destroying enemy air and naval forces, 
destroying stocks of supplies, and broadening attacks on military-related targets in the enemy’s 
rear area. These attacks could be supplemented by direct and indirect missile and artillery lire 
from ground, air, and sea forces, and by psychological operations (PSYOP) to reduce the 
enemy’s will to fight. Meanwhile, other U.S. forces, including heavy giound forces, would 
begin preparations for the counteroffensive. 

Phase 3: Defeat the Enemy 

In the third phase, United Stales and allied forces would mount a large-scale, aii-l.md 
counteroffensive to defeat the enemy by attacking his centers ol gravity, retaking teirilory 
he had occupied, destroying his war-making capabilities, and successfully achieving other 
operational or strategic objectives. In many cases, U.S. foices would also tin eaten m cany 
out amphibious assault landings in the enemy's rear areas. 
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Phase 4: Provide Post-War Stability 

Following a U.S.-coalition victory, military forces would remain in theater to ensure that the 
conditions that resulted in conflict do not recur. Additionally, these forces could help repatriate 
prisoners, occupy and administer some or all of the enemy's territory, assist in reestablishing 
friendly governments in liberated areas, or ensure compliance with the provisions of the 
cease-fire agreements or peace accord. 


SUPPORTING CAPABILITIES 

U.S. and allied forces cannot win without the requisite support elements. Several types 
of support capabilities will play essential roles in any combat operation. These include: 

• Airlift, wt ich is especially critical to deploy lorces and materiel required 
for the First weeks of an operation; 

• Propositi-ming of heavy combat equipment and supplies, both ashore and 
afloat; 

• Sealift, which in any conflict, will cany most of the combat equipment 
and supplies needed by U.S. forces; 

• Battlefield surveillance and command, control, and communications assets 
to locate the enemy, to identify his intentions, and to ensure timely 
synchronization of coalition operations; 

• Advanced munitions, which can dramatically increase the effectiveness of 
the fighting force; and 

• Aerial refueling aircraft, which would be needed to support both the 
deployment to the theater and the employment of air assets in combat 
operations. 

THE MAJOR REGIONAL CONFLICT BUILDING BLOCK 

hi planning U.S. force structure and allocating resources, the lirst step was establishing force 
levels and support required to enable America to win one MRU across a range of likely conflicts. 
The detailed analyses of future MRUs, coupled with military judgment as to the outcomes, show 
the following lorces will be adequate to execute the strategy outlined above for a single MRU. 
There is an important caveat. DoF) must make the critical programmed enhancements to the 
capabilities of these forces and their supporting assets. 1 lere is one MRU building block: 

• 4 to 5 Ai my divisions; 

• 4 to 5 Marine Brigade Iiquivalcnls: 

• 10 Air Force lighten wings: 

• Up to 100 Air Force heavy bombers; 
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• 4 i.o 5 Navy aircraft carrier baltle groups; and 

• Special operations forces. 

These forces constitute a prudent building block for force planning purposes. In the event 
of a conflict, U.S. response would depend on the nature and scale of the aggression and 
circumstances elsewhere in the world. If the initial defense tailed to hall the invasion quickly, 
or if circumstances in other parts ol the world permitted, U.S. decisionmakers might choose to 
commit moie forces than those listed. But the BUR analysis also led Dol) to the conclusion 
that enhancements to U.S. military forces, focused on ensuring their ability to conduct a 
successful initial defense, w'ould both reduce U.S. overall force requirements and increase the 
responsiveness and effectiveness of U.S. power projection forces. 

As already discussed, it is prudent for the United States to field forces that in aggregate are 
sufficient to light, and win two MRCs that occur nearly simultaneously. In planning America's 
overall force structure, two other factors come into play. First, sufficient strategic lift must be 
available to deploy forces when and where they arc needed. Second, certain specialized, 
high-leverage units or unique assets might be dual tasked, that is. used in both MRUs For 
example, certain aircraft — such as B-2s. B-52s, F-l 17s, Joint Surveillance and Target Attack 
System (JSTARS), and HF-1 Us — would probably need to shift from the first to the second 
MRC. 

Force Enhancements for Regional Conflict 

Th>- ability of U.S. forces to fight and win two nearly simultaneous MRCs hinges on investments 
in several critical, programmed force enhancements. Those onhancen v 'nts will improve the 
mobility and lethality ol U.S. knees, enabling them to rapidly deliver more combat power to 
distant regions. Many of these are particularly important in the crucial lirst phase of baltle. 
when slopping an aggressor's invasion is of utmost importance. These enhancements tali into 
three categories: 

• Improved effectiveness of early arriving forces; 

• Improved Army reserve component readiness; and 

• Strategic mobility enhancements through more propositioning and 
enhancements to airlilt and sealil l. 

INCREASED EFFECTIVENESS OE EARLY ARRIVING FORCES 

Several enhancements will dramatically impiovc the ability of U.S loices to hah. an enemy 
armored advance and destroy critical fixed targets in the Inst phase ol conflict. 

Advanced Munitions and Sensors 

Damaging or destroying armored vehicles has long been a dilftcull task foi lapidlv deploying 
forces, llowcvei, this picture is changing dramatically now that new technologies lot small 
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munitions and improved sensors lor electronic surveillance of the battlefield are maturing 
rapidly. New sensors on plat'orms that provide adverse weather surveillance of the battlefield 
at significantly increased depths and with wide-area, continuous coverage are essential to be able 
to large: advanced mumo-ms. Several such sensor platforms are undergoing linal stages of 
development of operational testing and are to be fielded in the next lew years. Examples include 
the synthetic aperture and moving target indication radars on the F-XC JSTARS and Unmanned 
Air Vehicles (UAV*) in several endurance and range classes with various sensors. 

The CEU-97B/Sensor Fused Weapon (SFW). now in the early phases of production, is the first 
ol these. SFW is a dispenser-delivered, wide-area, all-weather guided munition that gives 
aircraft the capability to disable or deslioy multiple armored vehicles in a single pass. As such, 
it is 1 ar more elfective than currently available area weapons, yet 11 does not sacrifice airciali 
survivability. With its capability for multiple kills per pass. SFW provides a robust enhancement 
to U.S. anti-armor capability. The Air Force is already procuring SFW. The Navy is developing 
a version of SFW that incorporates insensitive explosives to equip its Joint Standoff Weapons 
(JSOW) munitions. 

The Wide Area Mine (WAMj, which is still in development, is highly effective in disabling 
armored vehicles and allows large areas to be sown with mines that should be difficult to 
neutralize. The WAM can he delivered by cither aircraft or missiles. Limited stocks ol the 
WAM should be available in FY 199X. 

The Brilliant Anti-Tank (BAT) munition — also under development — will be delivered by the 
Army Tactical Missile System (ATACMS). It promises to be even more effective than the SFW. 
The Army is also developing the Sense and Destioy Aimor (SAI.)ARM) .submunition, which can 
be fired by 155mm howitzers. 

New weapons to improve the ability ol U.S. forces to destroy stationary targets are also under 
development. The Joint Direct Attack Munition (JDAM) will allow aiicraU without a laser 
designating capability to deliver ordnance with accuiacy similar to that of a lasei-guiucd bomb. 
Finally, the JSOW and the Tri-Service Standoff Attack Missile (TSSAM) will enhance the 
survivability, standoff, and range of selected U.S. attack platforms. Similarly the Enhanced 
Fiber Optic Guided Missile (FFOG-M) anti armor system will provide a signilicantly improved 
precision anti-atmot capability to forces deployed on the ground. FFOG-M will enhance their 
interdiction potential beyond the line ol sight ol the adversary and thereby allow them to 
interdict threats prio. to the close battle. This should also reduce liiendly casualties 
significantly. 

Taken together, these advanced munitions and sensors will provide U.S. forces with more highly 
concentrated lirepower to blunt an armored invasion in the opening phase ol a regional conflict. 

Long-Range Bomber Enhancements 

I'oicc multiplying cllecls arc particularly pionounced when munitions enhancements aio 
combined with parallel upgrades to the long-iange bomber loice. Conventional enhancement 
programs intended to increase bomber survivability, sustainability, and piecision weapons 
delivery capability will soon reach maluiity. These programs will give the combined 111,11 2, 
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and B-52H bomber force the capability to cover more time-critical targets in the first live days 
of a conflict. Bombers equipped with the advanced munitions such as air-launchcu cruise 
missiles (ALCMs), TSSAM, JSOW, and JDAM will destroy high-value targets and cut lines of 
communication; and bombers equipped with large quantities ofSFYV will disrupt and destroy 
advancing enemy ground forces. If a second MRC should occur, bomber forces can swing to a 
new theater to conduct similar operations in a matter of hours. This combination of long-range 
bomber enhancements and new families of smart munitions provides critical leverage to help 
meet the requirements of a two-MRC strategy. 


Enhanced Carrier-Based Airpower 


The Navy is undertaking a number of innovations to improve the flexibility and responsiveness 
of carrier-based airpower. First, in time of conflict, the Navy plans to augment the normal 
aircraft and aircrew complement of early-arriving carriers. Increasing the number of lighter/ 
bomber aircialt and air crews per earner will significantly augment early-arriving sea-based 
firepower. For example, rapidly deploying 20 additional pilots onto a carrier could increase the 
carrier’s surge sortie rate; adding an additional squadron ol 17A-1 Xs to maximize deck space will 
further increase the surge sortie rate during the lirst critical weeks of a crisis. 


The Navy is also improving its carrier-based strike potential by providing a precision 
^rOUnd-aliaCk Capability lO Hiaiiy ui its 1-14 aiiVTcui. lii auuitiuii. SOlcClOu M I'.unc Corps 
F/A-18 and EA-6B squadrons have been assigned to carrier aircraft wings and will serve 
to more closely integrate Navy and Marine Chirps aviation capabilities in littoral warfare. 


Retained Marine Corps Force Structure 

Maintaining the Marine Corps at 174,000 Marines (lather than the 159,000 envisioned under the 
Base Force) will ailuw tire U.S. Marine Corps (USMC) to retain the capabilities and readiness it 
needs to meet continued overseas presence requirements without making unacceptable demands 
on personnel and to enhance U.S. forces early response in fighting and winning two MFCs. 

ADDED ARMY RESERYE COMPONENT CAPABiUTIES 


One important role for combat elements of the Army National Guard (AKVGj is n. provide 
forces to supplement active divisions, should moie ground combat power be needed to support 
operations. Army Guatd units might play a particularly important role in helping to supplement 
forces available to deter or light a second major war while U.S. loices weie engaged in a 
large -scale operation elsewhere. 

Toward this end, 15 of the 37 AKNG brigades will be designated as enhanced readiness 
brigades. Within the overall Army reserve component force structure, readiness initiatives will 
focus on these 15 enhanced readiness brigades and selected combat support and combat service 
support units. 

These 15 brigades will be organized as independent brigades: armored, mcchani/ed inlantiy. 
armored cavalry, or light inlantiy They will be resourced sulliciently with peisuiinel and 
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equipment to he ready to deploy 90 days al ter each brigade's respective mobilization. For 
regional contingencies, the ARNG enhanced brigades provide additional depdi to deal with 
uncertainty and risk. They will increase the available Army combat power by remloicing or 
augmenting the deployed active divisions and corps. The enhanced brigades will he closely 
affiliated with active divisions and corps for peacetime training and are integrated into the 
deliberate planning process. 


STRATEGIC MOBILITY ENHANCEMENTS 


U.S. mobility assets in Operation Desert Storm were effective. But this experience also 
highlighted important areas where improvements are needed in order to ensure that 
U.S. forces can prevail in future, short-warning conflicts. Strategic airlilt and sealift must 
move U.S. combat power to the theater more quickly and provide it with better support 
throughout their deployment. 

Implementing the Mobility Requirements Study Plan 

In the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year (FY) 1991, Congress directed DoD 
to determine future mobility requirements (or U.S. armed forces and to develop an integrated 
mobility plan. The Mobility Requirements Study (MRS) identified deficiencies in strategic 
mobility and recommended ways to correct them. While the BUR did not conduct a separate 
strategic mobility study, it did reexamine plans tor modernizing mobility assets in the context o! 
DoD's new strategy and planned force structuie. The major components of the MRS based plan 
include: 

• Addition of i 1 large medium speed roll-on/roll-ofl (RO/kO) ships 
(LMSRs) to more than double surge sealift capacity for transporting 
f orces and equipment from the United Slates to distant theaters; 

** Provision of X additional LMSRs and 2 container ships to deploy an afloat 
preposifioned package ol Army combat, combat support equipment, and 
combat service support equipment; 

• Lxpansion of the Ready Rc.xeive Force (RRF) by adding 19 RO/RO slops 
(12 of the 19 were purchased in FY 1993). Increase RRF Heel readiness 
to respond within specified readiness standards; 

• Phased >equisition of the C-17 strategic aiilili aircraft. The De* rose 
Acquisition Board agreed to purchase 40 U-17s through FY 1996, taking 
the program through initial operational capability. A decision on lurthei 
procurement ol 0-17s oi an existing wide body militaiy orcnmmeicial 
caigo aiicrall is dependent upon contracloi and aircraft performance 
through llighl test and reliability, maintainability, and availability 
assessment; and 

• Impiovemeni ol other specific components ol the iranspoitatiou system 
within the United States to move combat and support units Hum 

Ion to port — Horn their peacetime locations to aiiports and seaports ol 
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embarkation — such as expanding rail and airheads at contingency force 
installations, upgrading facilities at strategic seaports, constructing a 
containerized ammunition facility on the West Coast, and purchasing and 
prepositioning over 1,000 railcars for heavy/oversized cargoes. 

The Bottom-Up Review confirmed the need for these and other improvements. Consequently.. 
DoD will nieet the funding requirements necessary to implement its parts of the MRS 
requirements, as well as some other measures. 

Enhanced Prepositioning 

By prepositioning, both afloat and ashore, brigade sets of heavy equipment for Army and Marine 
forces, as well as consumables and other logistics assets for all deploying U.S. forces, the time 
required to move these forces to distant theaters will be greatly reduced. Prepositioning or 
forward deployment of supplies and equipment reduces the early requirement for strategic air 
and sealift assets in a crisis and allows troop-, and equipment to be married up more quickly. 

This can substantially strengthen U.S. defensive capabilities in the critical opening phase of a 
conflict. 

The three maritime prcpositioned Marine brigade sets continue to provide assets lor Southwest 
Asia (SWA) ai ,1 Northeast Asia, and potentially other regions as well. The U.S. Army is in the 
process of creating two propositioned brigade equipment sets ashore in SWA, one ashore in 
Northeast Asia, and one set afloat that could be sent on short notice to either region, while 
retaining a reduced number of sets in Europe (five heavy Army brigade sets and one Marine 
brigade set). These additions will mean that U.S. forces can field a full Army division as well 
as a Marine Expeditionary Force (MET) from prepositioned assets in either SWA or Northeast 
Asia. Such an arrangement will enable the United States to deploy heavy ground forces much 
more rapidly, and free up sealift assets to get additional units from all Services into the theater 
more quickly. 

Overseas Presence 

U.S. forces deployed abroad protect and advance America’s interests and perform a wide range 
ol functions that contribute to U.S. security. These include deterring aggression, enhancing 
regional security, improving interoperability with allies and friends, and providing timely initial 
crisis response. 

In Europe, the United States will continue to provide leadership in a icinvigorated North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), which has been the bed'oek of European security for ovei 
four decades. The United Stales will letain about lOU.OOU uoops in Europe — a commitment 
that will allow the United Stales to continue to play a leading iole in the NATO alliance and 
provide a robust capability for multinational training and crisis response. These lorees will 
include about two and one-third wings of Air Force fighters and substantial elements of two 
Army divisions, along with a corps headquarters and other supporting elements. Equipment for 
bringing these in place divisions to lull strength will remain prcpositioned in Europe, along 
with the equipment of one additional division that would deploy to the region in the event ol a 
conllict. 
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t'.S. Army forces will participate in two multinational corps with German forces. Their training 
will focus on missions involving rapid deployment to conllicls outside ol central Europe and 
nontraditional operations, such as peace enforcement, in addition to their long-standing mission 
of stabilization of central Europe. These missions might lead, over time, to changes in the 
equipment and configuration of Army units stationed in Europe. The Air f orce will continue to 
provide unique theater intelligence, lift, and all-weather precision-strike capabilities critical to 
U.S. and NATO missions. In addition, U.S. naval ships and submarines will continue to patrol 
the Mediterranean Sea and other waters surrounding Europe. 

In Northeast Asia, the United Stales also plan to retain close to 1 ()(),()()() troops. As recently 
announced by President Clinton, America's commitment to South Korea’s security remains 
undiminished, as demonstrated by the one U.S. Army division, consisting of two brigades, 
and one wing of U.S. Air Force combat aircraft have stationed theie. In light of the continuing 
threat of aggression from North Korea, the United States has f rozen troop levels in South Kotea 
and is modernizing South Korean and American forces on the peninsula. DoD is also exploring 
the possibility of propositioning more military equipment in South Korea to increase U.S. 
crisis-response capability. While plans call for the eventual withdrawal of one of the two Army 
brigades front South Korea. President Clinton recently reiterated that U.S. troops will stay in 
South Korea as long as its people want and need American support. 

On Okinawa, the United States will continue to station an MEF and an Army special forces 
battalion. In Japan, the U.S. forward stationed an aircraft carrier, an amphibious assault ship’, 
and their support ships. The United States will also retain approximately one and one-hall wings 
ol Air Force combat aircraft in Japan and Okinawa, and the Navy's Seventh Fleet will continue 
to toutinely patrol the western Pacific. 

In Southeast Asia, with the loss of American bases at Clark and Subic Bay in the Philippines, 
the U.S. focus has turned away from permanent basing structures toward establishing access 
arrangements with many nations in the area. These new arrangements range from the formal 
access agreement negotiated with Singapore to the arrangements under consideration with 
countries such as Malaysia, Australia, and Thailand. Together, they will provide U.S. forces m 
the area with bilateral and multilateral training opportunities and access to repair, maintenance, 
and logistics support. These arrangements will also allow U.S forces to maintain their ability 
to deploy quickly to any location within the region and to sustain th.it deployment as long as 
necessary- 

in Southwest Asia, the absence ol a large-scale U.S. mililaty ptesence will continue to 
necessitate heavier reliance on periodic deployments ol forces, rather than routine stationing ol 
forces on the ground. The Navy's Middle East force ol four to six ships, which has been 
continuously on patrol in the Persian Gulf since 1947, will remain. In addition, the Army plans 
to keep a brigade-sized set of equipment in Kuwait to be used by rotating deployments of U.S. 
lorccs that will train and exercise there with their Kuwaiti counterparts. Uol) also is exploring 
options to preposition a second brigade set elsewhere on the Arabian peninsula. 

These Ioices have been supplemented temporarily by .several squadrons ol land-based combat 
ait craft that have remained in the Gulf region since Operation Deseti Storm and, along with 
other coalition aitcrall, ate now helping to enlorce U.N. resolutions towatd Iraq. U.S. Navy 
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forces arc supplemented by deployed Cartier Battle Groups and Amphibious Ready Groups 
(ARC). 

Another significant element of U S. military posture in Southwest Asia is the equipment 
prepositioned on ships that are normally anchored at Diego Garcia. In addition to a 
brigade-sized set of equipment for the Marine Corps, the United States has seven alloat 
prepositioning ships supporting Army. Air Force, and Navy forces. 

In Africa, America will continue important formal and informal access agreements to hey 
facilities and ports which allow U.S. forces to transit or stop on the African continent. The 
United States wil) continue to deploy forces to Africa, as in recent operations like Sharp Hdge 
(Liberia) and Restore Hope (Somalia), to support U.S. interests or assist when needed and 
requested. 

In Latin America, U.S. armed forces will help to promote and expand recent trends toward 
democracy in many countries and will also continue to support the efforts of Latin American 
governments to combat drug traffickers. The United States will also retain a military presence 
in Panama, acting as Panama’s partner in canal operations and security during the transition to 
full Panamanian responsibility for these activities and ownership of all U.S. properties by 
December 31, 1999. 

providing presence 

Sizing U.S. naval forces for two nearly simultaneous MRCs provides a fairly large and robust 
force structure that can easily support other, smaller regional operations. I lowever, U.S. 
overseas presence needs can impose requirements for naval forces, especially aircraft carriers, 
that exceed those needed to win two MRCs. The flexibility of America's carriers, and their 
ability to operate effectively with relative independence from shore bases, makes them well 
suited to overseas presence operations, especially in areas such as the Persian Gulf, where U.S. 
land-based military infrastructure is relatively underdeveloped. I ; or these reasons, the naval 
force of aircraft carriers, amphibious ships, and other naval combatants is sized to reflect the 
exigencies of overseas presence, as well as the warfighting requirements of MRCs. 

U.S. Navy and Marine forces continue to play important roles in the U.S. approach to overseas 
presence operations. In recent years, DoD has sought to deploy a sizable U.S. naval presence — 
generally, a Carrier Battle Group accompanied by an Amphibious Ready Group — more or less 
continuously in the waters off Southwest Asia, Northeast Asia, and Fuiope (most often, in the 
Mediterranean Sea). However, m order to avoid serious morale and retention problems that can 
arise when U.S. forces are asked to remain deployed for excessively long periods in peacetime, 
DoD will experience some gaps in carrier presence in these areas in the lutme. 

In order to avoid degradation to America’s regional security posture, DoD has identified a 
number of ways to fill these gaps and to supplement U.S. posture even when carriers are present. 
For example, in some circumstances, DoD may find it possible to center naval expeditionary 
forces around large-deck amphibious assault ships carrying AV-KB attack jets and Cobra attack 
helicopters, as well as a 2,000-man Marine expeditionary Unit. Another l'oice might consist of a 
Tomahawk sea launched cruise missile-equipped Aegis ciuiser. a guided missile destroyer, attack 
submarines, and P-3 land-based maritime patrol aircraft. 
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In addition to these maritime approaches to sustaining overseas presence, a new concept is being 
developed that envisions using tailored joint forces to conduct overseas presence operations. 
These Adaptive Joint Force Packages could contain a mix of air, land, special operations, and 
maritime forces tailored to meet a theater commander’s needs. These forces, plus designated 
backup units in the United States, would train jointly to provide the specific capabilities needed 
on station and on call during any paiticular period. Like maritime task forces, these joint force 
packages will also be capable of participating in combined military exercises with allied and 
friendly forces. 

Together, these approaches will give America a variety of ways to manage its overseas presence 
profile, balancing carrier availability with the deployment of other types of units. Given this 
flexible approach to providing forces for overseas presence, the United Slates can meet the needs 
of its strategy with a fleet of 11 active aircraft carriers and 1 reserve/training carrier. 


Peace Enforcement and Intervention Operations 

A variety of contingcn.'ies that arc less demanding than an MRC still require signifleant combat 
forces and capabilities Such operations may range from multilateral peace enforcement to 
unilateral intervention. 


i tie iVpCS, nUiuuCiS, ai'iu SOpiiiStiCdiJOii Oi WCdpuii.s m int: n<i:iu.s m pmuiiiaj auvci.sai k\s ii) Mien 
operations can vary widely. U.S. forces may face a mix of regular and irregular forces 
possessing mostly light weapons, supplemented by moderately .sophisticated systems, such as 
antitank and antiship guided missiles, surface-to-air missiles (SAMs), land and sea mines, 1-54 
and T-72-class tanks, armored personnel earners, and towed artillery and mortars. Adversary 
torces might also possess a limited number of mostly older combat aircraft (for example, 

MiG-2 Is, MiG-23s), a few' smaller surface ships (e.g., patrol craft), and perhaps a few 
submarines. 


In most cases, U.S. involvement in peace enforcement operations would be as part of a 
multinational effort under the auspices ol the United Nations or some other international 
body. U.S. and coalition torces may have several key objectives in a peace enforcement or 
intervention operation, each of which would require military forces trained and equipped to 
achieve; 

• Forced entry into defended airfields, ports, and other facilities and seizing 
and holding these facilities; 

• Controlling the movement of troops and supplies across borders and 
within the target country, including enforcing a blockade or quarantine o! 
maritime commerce; 

• Establishing and delending zones in which civilians arc piolecled from 
external attacks; 

• Securing protected zones from internal threats, such as nipers, terrorist 
attacks, and sabotage; and 
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• Preparing to turn over responsibility lor security to peacekeeping units 
and/or a reconstituted administrative authority. 

The prudent level of forces that should he planned for a major intervention or peace enforcement 
operation is: 

• 1 air as: tult or airborne division; 

• 1 light infantry division; 

• 1 mechanized infantry division; 

• 1 Marine Brigade equivalent; 

• 1 to 2 carrier battle groups; 

• 1 to 2 composite wings of Air force aircraft; 

• Special operations forces, including PSYOP and civil affairs units; 

• Airlift and sealift forces; and 

• Approximately 50,000 total combat and combat service support personnel. 

These capabilities i m be provided largely by the same collection of general purpose forces 
needed for MRCs,t long as those forces had the appropriate training needed for peacekeeping 
or peace enforeem t y 

Building an Ov 1 all Force Structure — General Purpose Forces 

Determining the ovi ill force structure needed to provide the building blocks identified for new 
dangers and opportu ities rests on the key question: I low many of each type of building block 
might need to be eng iged at once? The answer depends on the nature and number of dangers 
that might threaten th; United States or its allies at any given time. 
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In peacetime, the United States will conduct routine overseas presence operations. In addition, 
some portion of America’s forces might also be engaged in small -scale operations such as 
peacekeeping and peace enforcement, as well as humanitarian assistance and disaster relief 
activities. Beyond these types of operations, ihc United States will routinely hold large forces in 
strategic reserve. 


If an MRC erupts, the United Slates will deploy a substantial portion ol its forces stationed in the 
United States and draw on its overseas presence forces to pul in place the capabilities needed to 
first halt and then defeat an aggressor. At this point, the national command authority would need 
to address the issue of identifying forces for deterrence or combat operations in a second theater. 
Depending on circumstances at the time, DoD might choose: 

• To begin withdrawing ITS. forces engaged in smaller operations including 
peace enforcement or peacekeeping operations around the world and 
preparing them for possible deployment: 

• To begin mobilizing and training Army National Guard and Reserve units 
to constitute a portion of the second MRC' building block or to fill in 
behind forces withdrawn from sniuller-scaie operations; or 

• To rely on a residual force smaller than the lull MRC building block to 
deter aggression elsewhere. 

If a second MRC breaks out shortly al ter the first, the United States would need to pull together 
and deploy another building block of forces to assist its allies in the threatened area in halting 
and defeating the second aggressor. As shown in the chart above, the United States might very 
likely have to forego the option of conducting sizeable peace enforcement or inlet vention 
operations at the same time it was fighting two MRCs. Selected high-leverage and mobile 
intelligence, command and control, and air capabilities would be redeployed from the first 
MRC. to the second as circumstances permitted. 

Once the United States had won both MRCs, ITS. forces would assume a more routine, 
peacetime posture. However, some forces .vould probably remain in the regions to maintain 
stability to assist in the restoration of essential services and to prevent any further problems 
from arising in the conflicts’ aftermath. 


Overall Force Structure 

On the basis of a comprehensive assessment of U.S. defense needs. DoD determined that the 
lorcc slnieture shown below, which will he reached by about the end of the decade, can can y 
out America’s strategy and meet its national security requirements. 
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Table 11-1 

Force Structure —1999 

Army 

10 divisions (active) 

37 National Guard brigades 
(15 with enhanced readiness) 

Navy 

11 aircrafi carriers (active) 

1 reserve/traim. :g carrier 

45 to 55 attack submarines 

346 ships* 

Air Force 

13 tighter wings (active) 

7 fighter wings (reserve) 

Up to 184 bombers* 

Marine Corps 

3 Marine Expeditionary Forces 

174,000 personnel (active end-strength) 

42,000 personnel (reserve end-sirength) 

Special Operations Forces 

43,000 personnel of the Army, Navy, and 

Air Force assigned to the U.S. Special 
Operations Command 

Strategic Nuclear Forces (by 2003) 

18 ballistic missile submarines 

Up to 94 B-52FI bombers* 

20 B-2 bombers 

500 Minuteman III intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs) (single warhead) 

* The FY 1995 Defense Budget and FY 1995-99 Defense Program propose that the 

Navy's total ships and the U.S. bomber forces be reduced below BUR force 
objectives. They call for a total of 331 ships by 1999. They also call for retention of 

48 B-52H bombers equipped to carry both nuclear-armed ALCMs and conventional 
weapons, 72 B-lBs (ail to be converted to conventional weapons-o.nly by 1998) and 
to deploy 20 B-2s with conventional and nuclear weapons delivery capability for a total 
force of approximately 140 bombers by 1999. 


Conclusion 

This fume structure will meet U.S. requirements both ft>r overseas presence in peacetime and lor 
a wide range ol smallei-scale operations. li will also give the United States the ability to prevail 
in the most stressing situation it may lace — two MRC’s occurring near!;, simultaneously, 
although difficult choices would have to he made in allocating forces should America be faced 
with this prospect. In particular, it must be recognized that this lorce structure is not intended to 
support simultaneous U.S. involvement in MRCs while also sustaining active loicc involvement 
m major peace enforcement operations, Finally, the overseas lorce structure provides Miificieni 
capabilities for strategic detenence and delense. 
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READINESS 


Introduction 

Keeping U.S. military forces ready to light is the first priority of DoD. U.S. forces must he 
manned, equipped, and trained to deal with the dangers to U.S. national security described in 
depth earlier in this report. To achieve this goal, the Bottom-Up Review established building 
blocks of military power — forces for MRCs, forward presence, military operations other than 
war, and strategic nuclear deterrence. 

Forces comprising each of these building blocks must meet standar ds in terms of: 

• Time it lakes to mobilize, deploy to a theater of operations, and engage: 

• Military missions they should accomplish once engaged; and 

• Length of time they should remain engaged. 

Thus, forces ready to light means an appropriate foice structure, modernized equipment with the 
requisite readiness, and sustainability to meci these .standards. 


Why Readiness is Number One 

There are two compelling reasons to make readiness DoD's first priority, even at the expense of 
other important uses for the Department’s resources. 

First, it is essential if the United States is to have sueeesslul foreign and security policies. In the 
posl-Cold War world, there will no doubt be many occasions where the country collectively will 
wish to consider using military instruments to further its interests —everything horn turning 
back aggression of regional powers to humanitarian assistance for those less fortunate overseas. 

If, in considering such options. U.S. forces were incapable of executing their missions, policy 
choices would be seriously circumscribed. The American people would lose conlrdencc in their 
military’s competence, and adversaries would he tempted to pursue aggressive paths. In short, 
a force not ready would compel the United Stales to pursue a more passive, less engaged 
approach to world affairs. A force not ready would encourage its enemies to expand the level 
of international chaos that the United States, as a leader ol nations, wishes to dimmish. A lorce 
not ready, if the United Stales tried to engage it, could lead the nation to sutler the consequences 
ol defeat. 

Readiness is also a very important 1 actor in the morale and job salislaction ol the men and 
women of America’s armed forces. A ready force is one that oilers men and women a challenge 
which enhances recruiting and retention of high quality personnel. There is no greater 
frustration lor those in any profession than assigning them important responsibilities, and then 
denying them the tools and the training needed to practice their trade. Keeping U.S. loiees 
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ready to light is the best way known to keep those in the armed lorees proud to serve and content 
in the tact that, it called upon, they are members of the 1 nest military force in the world. 


Readiness Challenges 

There is consensus among civilians and the military throughout DoD, members ol Congress in 
both parties, and the public at large that force readiness should not falter. 

There is, however, another widespread consensus that will make achieving Pol) reado'Cs:-; and 
sustainability goals most challenging. In the wake ot the collapse of the Soviet Umpire and the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union, there is consensus that the United Slates should lower its 
defense spending and draw down its forces. In the past, however, as the United States drew its 
forces down, hollowness crept in. Indeed, drawdowns have structural characteristics that 
inherently eat at readiness. These include: 

• Turbulence in personnel as units disband and individuals are rapidly 
reassigned: 

• Insecurities of an uncertain future for military professionals that make it 
difficult to recruit and retain the best people; 

• Turmoil in the management of materiel as portions of the industrial base 
shrink or close down, and as weapons, supplies, and spare parts are 
redistributed throughout the force; 

• Sluggishness in the divestiture ol bases and other infrastructure that often 
requires short-term spending to reap long-term savings; and 

• Shortsightedness m the management of financial resources, as pressure to 
produce defense savings quickly biases cuts towaid the last spending 
accounts, often closely related to readiness. 

As il these structural challenges were not enough, there arc added complexities that spring 
1'rom the changed geo strategic environment. Tor example: 

• In the Cold War, readiness planning focused on deterring 01 stopping 
Warsaw Pact attacks. Now U.S. forces must be ready to engage almost 
anywhere, anytime, lor any purpi >c. 

• In the Cold War, a large force to counter the Wat.saw Pact gave 
decisionmakers a huge reserve to draw upon lor regional conflicts. Now 
DoL) plans lor situations where almost all U.S. forces might be engaged in 
two nearly simultaneous MRCs. With virtually no slack in the force 
structure. U.S. readiness posture must be rebalanced across the I nice eveiy 
lime some element ol the force engages in even the least demanding tasks 
(for example, relatively modest but complex missions Ini humamtaiiaii 
assistance or disaster rebel). 
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Meeting the Challenges — Guiding Principles 

To have forces ready to l ight in the climate of these challenges and to succeed requires the 
creation and implementation of a new approach ti. it breaks the readiness business-as-usual mold. 
DoD’s approach to meeting the challenge follows three guiding principles. 

UNDERSTAND IT 

Planning for sufficient readiness is, to begin with, a matter ol ensuring that DoD allocates the 
proper amount of resources — defense dollars — to give U.S. forces the requisite ability to carry 
out U.S. defense strategy. This is a quite simple concept — input dollars, output readiness to 
execute U.S. defense strategy. It masks, however, immense complexity in application. 

Readiness dollars can be allocated for a vast variety of readiness assets — everything liom 
Hying hours to train pilots, to fuel to keep the licet steaming, to spare electronics parts to keep 
tanks running. In the current state of understanding, much is known about how dollars translate 
into the thousands of assets needed lor readiness. But much more must be known about how 
these assets combine together into an overall force ready to fight. In short, as Rinding 
allocation are changed among these assets, will a more-ready or less-ready force be produced 
overall? 


Tu ensure that U 'v military forces have the proper allocation ol .unds lor readiness, DoD must 
improve its understanding of it — increase its knowledge of how the allocation of funds will 
affect future readiness ol its forces. To this end, the Department has launched an intense effort 
to develop and apply analytical tools that translate readiness Binding inputs into estimated output 
of future readiness of forces. The goal is to have a set ol tools covering key readiness amas in 
place to assist decisionmaking in this fall’s defense program review. The icsulis of this cfloit 
should also be useful as Congress considers future force readiness as part of their consideration 
of future defense programs. 

ORGANIZE AROUND IT 

Within DoD, the military departments are responsible for ensuring the readiness of units 
provided by the individual Services. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Stall and the CINCs 
arc in tarn responsible loi making sure that there are sullicient readiness assets to pull these units 
together into an effective joint fighting lorce. OSD is charged with ensuring that there are the 
right policies and allocation ol resources needed for these military organizations to carry out 
their tesponsibililies. 

Under the DoD sttucture ol the past, all organizational pieces were in place for readiness. 

Within OSD, however, there was no central focal point — someone to whom the Secretaiy could 
turn to ensure that the Department's overall program lor readiness was sound. 

To conect this shortcoming, DoD initialed several important organizational changes: 

• Created a new position ol the Under Secretary of Dclense lor Personnel 
and Readiness to serve as a local point lor all lacels of readiness. 
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• Established the position of the Deputy Under Secretary for keadiness io 
assist the Under Secretary in carrying out his readiness duties; 

• Organized a Readiness Working Group as a DoD-wide loruni to 
coordinate readiness policies; and 

• Put in place a Senior Readiness Council to ensure direct communication 
among senior DoD military and civilian leaders. 

STAY AHEAD OF IT 

Along with sound understanding and solid organization, the Secretary also recognized that DoD 
needed advice on how to stay ahead of readiness. Thus he established the Readiness Task f orce 
— a panel of experts to help the Department ensure that it can spot readiness problems well in 
advance and take corrective action before hollowness can take hold. This panel is headed by- 
retired Anny Chief of Staff General Edward C. (Shy) Meyer and includes oilier distinguished 
military leaders now in retirement. This panel w as charged with developing an assessment of 
how well DoD can deal with readiness concerns, and the adequacy of existing readiness 
reporting systems. 

The panel's final report is not due until May of fhis year. Its work to date, however, has already 
made many import contributions, including; 

• Serving as a vehicle to stimulate discussion and improve coordination 
among the diverse organizations within the Department with 
responsibilities for readiness; 

• Playing a major rule in hinging readiness to the forefront in the Defense 
Planning Guidance, and promoting a more visible role for the C'INCs in 
affecting funding allocations; 

• Identifying Service models which link resource inputs directly to I unite 
readiness; 

• Assisting .senior defense officials in developing priorities lor which 
readiness issues should receive attention, including joint lorce readiness 
and readiness of command, control, communications, and intelligence 
(C 4 U;and 

• Increasing the Department's emphasis on the use ol simulations for 
readiness, especially as they apply to training ol mulli-Semcc joint 
forces. 


The i V 1995-99 Programs and Budgets 


Despite the challenges in precisely projecting U.S. readiness and sustainability needs in Uic 
uncertain times outlined above, the programs and budgets I'm readiness being submitted to 
Congress icptesent the best estimates possible applying the substantial knowledge and 
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experience within Do]) today and represent adequate resources to keep U.S. military forces 
ready to light and execute U.S. policy. 

The process that produced the readiness program began with completion of the Bottom Up 
Review. The review established the general purpose force requirements to thwart the lour 
dangers to national security. The guidance issued to the Services following the Bottom-Up 
Review included three main points: 

• Readiness and sustain ability are the liist priority for defense programs; 

• The Services should construct their programs to ensure their forces will 
have sufficient readiness and sustainability to carry' out the strategy of the 
Bottom-Up Review with acceptable risk; and 

• The Services could break progiani guidance in other areas, if necessary, in 
order to meet readiness guidance. 

Of these points, the last was key. In an unprecedented way of implementing priorities, the 
Services were directed to protect readiness at all costs — even to the point of cutting 
modern!/.ation and research and development (R&D). 

The Services’ response to this guidance was positive, and a review oi thJi programs indicates 
largely acceptable results for readiness. 


Assessment of Readiness Funding 

The resources in the FY 1995 budget will provide adequate readiness for U.S. aimed lorces, 
prov ided that; 

• Congress and the public support the si/.e and allocation of the resouices 
recommended; 

• As forces engage in military missions, DoD promptly supplements or 
replaces the resources consumed in those activities; and 

• II economic projections upon which the projected budget is based prove to 
be worse than anticipated. Congress supplements oi icplaces ie.xources. 

Foi the outyears oi the program beyond FY 1995. Dol) plans lor readiness based on the 
budgetary assumptions made appear adequate. Specilically, the elements ol icadincxx critical 
to the execution oi defense stiatcgy are sufficiently lunded. As a case in point, OF1 FMI’O is 
fully lunded as aie cuneiu peisonnel piogiams. On the other hand, there are significant usks 
to readiness as Dol) plans are executed. For example. Service Operations and Maintenance 
(O&M) accounts may eventually require more hinds for leimbursement ol kinds diverted to 
support unprogrammed IJ.N. peace operations or to cover depot and base maintenance wheie 
funding is in short supply. 
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Conclusion 

In conclusion, tor FY 1995 and beyond, the Department characterizes the force as read) to can) 
out the strategy of the Bottom-Up Review — but with little slack and with attendant risks. Mme 
work needs to be done to achieve DoD’s goal of a force ready to light for the future. But by 
utilizing a framework of understanding, organizing around, and staying ahead of readiness. 

DoD will continually be committed to its first priority. 
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COUNTERPROLIFERATION AND THREAT 

REDUCTION 


Introduction 

The Uniled States stands at a critical junction in terms of proliferation. Down one path, 
unconventional weapons would he relegated to the background. This path holds the promise 
of reduced violence in armed conflicts, or reduced threats to civilians, and of increased 
international cooperation, and would enhance America's strengths — unmatched conventional 
military power, economic strength, and political slatuie. Down the other and more dangerous 
path lie more numerous and less stable nuclear nations, together with the potential for 
unauthorized, accidental, or terroristic use of weapons of mass destruction (WMD). 

The Department's counterprolileration and threat reduction activities respond to the nuclear 
dangers of the new security era, specifically, the danger of proliferation of WMD and the 
danger posed by the possibility of nuclear spijlout from the former Soviet Union (FSU). 

These dangers are interrelated in that leakage of the USD's weapons, technology and 
knowledge can diamatically accelerate the efforts of potential prolilcrators elsewhere in the 
world to acquire such weapons for themselves. The Department's response is to treat these 
dangers as real and present military threats as well as issues to be dealt with through 
diplomacy and international control regimes. The two Department strategies are: 

• The Counterprolileration Initiative adapts defense policy, technology 
and acquisition strategies, and military organization and planning to 
augment and improve U.S. ability to prevent the initial acquisition of 
these weapons, and, il necessary, protect against threats from prolilcrators, 
whether stales or subnalional groups. 

• Cooperative Thieat Reduction stresses an unprecedented level of 
cooperation between the New' Independent States and the Uniled States 
to enhance national seemily through reducing and eliminating, in a safe 
and secure manner, a signiiieani portion of the f ormer Soviet Union's 
nuclear arsenal. Meanwhile, the focus has shifted from pursuing new 
negotiated arms control arrangements with the successor states ol the 
Soviet Union to ensuring ellective implementation ol existing 
international agreements - - in short, turning aims contiul pledges into 
deeds. 

These new strategies share a common approach: they combine el toils to prevent the 
emergence of new dangers with measures to protect U.S. territory, forces, and interests in the 
event prevention fails. This chapter describes how DoD is implementing these strategies. 

Counterproliferation 

The danger that WMD might he used against U.S. lorccs in some conflict is not. unfortunately, 
theoretical. Moie than a scoie ol commies — many ol them hostile to the United Stales, its 
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friends, and allies — now have or are developing nuclear, biological, and/or chemical weapons 
and the means to deliver them. Over a dozen countries have operational ballistic missiles and 
others have programs to develop them. All potential threat nations are at least capable of 
producing biological and chemical agents. They might not have usable weapons yet, and they 
might not use them if they do. But in future conflicts, commanders will have to assume that 
U.S. forces are potentially threatened. And their abilities to confront these weapons were shown 
in the Persian Gulf War to be poor — passive defenses against chemicals were cumbersome, 
and against biological virtually nonexistent, while the ability to suppress Scuds — a potential 
delivery system for WMD — was extremely poor. 

The danger posed by new possessor states is complicated because they may not respond to 
traditional deterrence approaches. Throughout the Cold War, deterrence efforts focused on the 
Soviet Union, whose force structure, doctrine, history, and mind set grew familiar to U.S. 
strategists. Deterrence approaches designed for the Soviet Union might not be effective against 
new possessors of WMD for two reasons. First, they can be expected to have different doctrines, 
histories, organizations, command and control systems, and purposes for their unconventional 
military forces. In addition, prolilcrators may have acquired such weapons for the express 
purpose of blackmail or terrorism and thus have a fundamentally different calculus not amenable 
to deterrence. For these reasons, new prolilcrators might not be susceptible to basic deterrence 
as practiced during the Cold War. New deterrent approaches are needed as well as new strategies 
should deterrence fail. Finally, any increase in the number of states with WMD raises the 
potential lor accidental or unauthorized use. 

Traditionally, the U.S. approach to deal with proliferation included political and diplomatic 
efforts to persuade countries it was not necessary or wise to acquire these weapons and export 
control denial to make it difficult for determined prolilcrators to acquire needed materials. 
Broader trends in technology mean that U.S. efforts at denial will not succeed in all cases. U.S. 
preference remains to handle proliferation through diplomacy and denial. Yet the Department's 
responsibilities demand development of military capabilities to protect U.S. foices against this 
new threat should it prove necessary' in some future contingency. 

The Department is determined to lull ill its responsibilities in the government-wide effort to deal 
with the danger posed by the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. The proliferation 
problem has changed in some critical ways for which new tools are required, specilically the 
development of military capabilities to confront a regional opponent armed with these weapons, 
as well as strengthened abilities to prevent the acquisition of these weapons in the first place or 
to roll them back diplomatically where proliferation litis occurred. 

THE COUNTERPROLI ITERATION INITIATIVE 

The Initiative has two fundamental goals: 

• To strengthen DoD's contribution to government wide ellorts to 
prevent the acquisition ol these weapons in the lust place or reveise 
it diplomatically where it has occurred. Dol) contributes thiough 
marshalling its unique technical, military, and intelligence expertise 
to improve aims control compliance, export controls, inspection and 
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monitoring, interdiction of shipping for inspection, during periods of 
crisis, and otherwise strengthening the norms and incentives against 
acquisition in the first place: 

• To protect U.S. interests and forces, and those of its allies, from the effects 
of WMD in the hands of hostile forces through assuring that U.S. forces 
have the equipment, doctrine, and intelligence to confront an opponent 
with WMD on some future battlefield should that prove necessary. 

The Department’s efforts in these areas are two-fold. The prevention of the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction in the first place remains the preeminent goal of U.S. proliferation efforts. 

In this regard, the Secretary has directed that the skills of DoD personnel he focused in a more 
coordinated fashion to contribute to government-wide prevention efforts. At the same lime, the 
commitment to greatly improve capabilities to protect U.S. forces from a regional opponent with 
weapons of mass destruction is a new clement. Because of broader trends in the security 
environment and of increased technology diffusion, proliferation may still occur. U.S. military- 
forces must have appropriate equipment and technology, planning and doctrine, and intelligence 
to successfully engage an opponent with WMD in a regional conflict. Where prevention is 
uncertain, prudence requires preparation to protect. All of DoD's activities in the prolileuuion 
field — prevention and the new focus on protection — combine to form the set of activities 
called countcrniolifcration. 

Acquiring the full range of needed military capabilities for protection will reinforce traditional 
nonproliferation efforts by further reducing some of the incentives to acquire these weapons — 
the less military advantage the weapons confer, the less likely a clandestine acquisition effort 
will seem worth the effort, particularly as U.S. nonproliferation efforts maintain the cost. 

Even against an opponent who does acquire these weapons, the ability to light effectively on a 
WMD-contaminated battlefield will strengthen the deterrent against the use of these weapons 
against U.S. forces. 

CONCEPTUAL ELEMENTS OF A COMPREHENSIVE STRATEGY 

DoD’s support for government-wide efforts and development of needed military capabilities 
draws on a lattgc of tools. This demonstrates a fundamental aspect of an effective strategy to 
grapple with proliferation — it requires the consistent, integrated application ol the entire 
range of tools at the government’s disposal. This range is illustrated in the following chart. 
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Dt D Shares Interagency Responsibility 


• Dissuasion — convincing non-WMD slates that their security interests are 
best served through not acquiring WMD. This is best advanced through a 
U.S. leadership role of working with f riendly countries to ameliorate 
their perceived vulnerability through binding them into common security 
structures. Tor example, strengthening regional security alliances and ties 
can make countries feel they need not provide loi then secmity alone: and 
also security assistance can strengthen indigenous military capabilities in 
ways that meet legitimate defense needs but are not destabilizing. 

• Denial — curtailing access to technology and materials lor weapons of 
mass destruction through export controls or other tools. It is particularly 
important to strengthen multilateral export control regimes, this 
enhances the effectiveness of the controls while reducing the economic 
costs to U.S. suppliers. Other, more direct techniques could include the 
disruption of black markets. 

• Arms Control — reinforcing the Nuclear Non-Trohfeiatiou Tieatv. the 
Biological and Chemical Weapons Conventions, nucleai -lice /ones, 
conventional aims treaties lliai stabilize regional arms races, and 
confidence- and secuiity-building measures. Tluse regimes stiengiken 
the nouns against acquiring these weapons and help to assuie states that 
their neighbors ore not acquiring them cither. 
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• International Pressure — punishing violators with trade sanctions, 
publicizing and exposing companies and countries that assist prolilerators, 
and sharing the intelligence to heighten awareness ol' the proliferation 
problem. 

• Defusing — undertaking actions to reduce the threat from WML) already 
in the hands ol selected countries — for example, agreements to destroy, 
inspect, convert, monitor, or even reverse theii capabilities. 

• Deterrence — bringing to bear military, political, economic, and 
commercial tools by the United States, its allies, and friends in an effort 
to persuade even the most ardent proliferator that the risks of the threat or 
use of WMD arc not acceptable. 

• Offense — protecting U.S. forces and responding to allied requests for 
assistance to meet legitimate security needs, by being prepared to seize, 
disable, or destroy WMD in time of conflict if necessary. 

• Defense — responding to a potential adversary armed with WMD or 
missiles to deliver them by employing active and passive defenses that 
will mitigate the effects of these agents and enable U.S. forces to light 
effectively even on a contaminated battlefield. 

1)01) COUNTER PROLIFERATION PROGRAMS 

Prevent ion 

Efforts to prevent proliferation have sought to reduce the imperatives to acquire these weapons 
by building up the norms against them, and then by making it difficult for determined 
proliferants to acquire the technology and knowledge needed to build them. These efforts 
can also serve to reverse WMD and missile programs through diplomatic means. DoD has 
long had a role in these important efforts. 

Export contiols remain one of the most important means to prevent the acquisition ol these 
weapons, although their role must be reassessed im , like other elements of foreign and defense 
policy in the altered strategic landscape. As the U.S. approach to the nations ol the lormer 
Warsaw Pact becomes not adversarial but largely supportive, the U.S. perspective on export 
controls has fundamentally shifted. While controls on a limited number ol the most sensitive 
items will be relumed, the United States has determined that its security would not be impaired 
by the removal of controls on some widely available technologies. 

The Administration is committed for both proliferation and economic masons to export controls 
which apply equally to all countries who manufacture WMD technologies. The United Stales 
supports elforts to build a new regime to replace CoCom. Without consensu.-, among the 
industrialized West, piolileranl commies are moie likely to be able to acquire weapon usable 
items, making denial ellorts ultimately unsuccessful Euilhermure, it the United States weie to 
maintain such controls unilaterally, its exporters would unlairly beat the economic costs ol the 
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controls — losing not only the initial sale but often the development ol relationships lor spare 
parts, upgrades, and ultimately market share. 

DoD also contributes to government-wide prevention efforts to strengthen nonpioliferation 
regimes. DoD is providing better technical support to international inspection activities to assure 
their thoroughness and accuracy. This effort includes, for example, special capabilities DoD 
provided to the United Nation's Special Commission (UNSCOMj investigating Iiacj's weapons 
of mass destruction, including USAF ballistic missile and U.S. Army Chemical Corps experts, 
as well as U-2 support for broad-area surveillance. In addition. DoD has led the development 
of an inspector training program lor the implementation of the recently signed Chemical 
Weapons Convention (CWC). These efforts demonstrate DoD's commitment to updating and 
strengthening the nonproliferation regimes — making it more difficult foi prolileraiu nations 
to acquire these weapons and their supporting technologies, quelling pressures within regions 
to acquire them, and ensuring the security of the United States and its friends and allies. An 
expanded discussion of export conttols and nonproliferation regimes can lie 1 mind at the end 
of this chapter in the section on Regime Implementation. 

Most fundamentally, of course, other nations’ choices about proliferation often are driven by 
broader security or political concerns. The United States is determined to weave proliferation 
concerns more deeply into the fabric of its overall loreign and defense policy toward all 
countries and regions, working particularly to affect the calculations of key stales and to 
demonstrate that their security is best served by not acquiring these weapons; that woiking 
with the family of nations in the framework of nonproliferation norms is belter than working 
against it. 

Protection 

Should proliferation occur and the United States find itself confronting an adversary in 
possession of WMD, U.S. interests and forces must be protected. Protection strategies must 
seek to convince the state that its own interests are best served by not using these weapons and. 
ideally, choosing at some point to roll back and eliminate the capability that they have acquiied. 

To assure that needed protection capabilities are developed. DoD is laying the groundwork in 
live different areas: policy, acquisition and technology base, military planning and doctrine, 
intelligence, and international outreach. First, under policy, the objective is to institutionalize 
and make official the counterproliferalion mission The President has directed the Secretary 
of Defense to make military preparations to protec. U.S. forces against weapons ol mass 
destruction. Following from that, DoD has amended — or is amending —- all ol the standard 
guidance documents by which the Secretary ol Defense directs the armed forces, the Services, 
the CINCs, and the acquisition community toward his key priorities. 

The creation of a new Assistant Secretary of Defense for Nuclear Security and 
Countcrprolileiation (ASD(NS&CP)) within OSD(PoIicy) assures this issue propei 
visibility. Under the ASDfNS&CP) is the Counterproliferalion Policy organi/ation. 
as well as the Defense Technology Sect ily Administiaiion tDTSA). This tcsiinaming is 
designed to provide increased iocus, visibility, and resources to DoD's cllorls m cmmteiing 
proliferation. 
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Second, in the acquisition and technology base, the Department has conducted a survey ol 
the Services and the delensc agencies and their programs relevant to this mission ir. order to 
identify which programs to change, and what new programs to create. Some examples: 

• Dol) is studying improved, non-nuclear, penetrating munitions to deal 
with hardened underground installations which contain WMD.v. 

• Alter the difficulties in finding Scuds during the Gull War. DoD is 
developing better ways to hunt mobile missiles: and 

• 1 he newly reoriented Ballistic Missile Defense Organization concentrates 
on developing the capability to protect against theater ballistic missile 
threats. 

DoD's concerns are by no means limited to the nuclear threat. Chemical and biological weapons 
[io.se serious and in some ways quite different problems. DoD is developing better capabilities 
to protect U.S. military forces and civilian populations from biological and chemical weapons 
attack. A new Joint Oflice will oversee all DoD biological defense programs, the first time the 
Department has organized its collective expertise to deal with biological defense problems. 

The United Stales has also proposed a clarification in the Antiballisiic Missile (ABM) Treaty, 
which would allow the development and testing of a theater missile defense (TMD) system to 
meet a real threat without undermining the goals of this important arms control agreement. 

This adjustment is an essential element ol the counierprolileration strategy. 

The Assistant to the Secretary for Atomic Utieigy is coordinating acquisition's 
counierprolileration el foils, leading the development of an acquisition strategy to locus 
technology development efforts. This strategy should not requite much new procurement — 
rather it is pinpointing key gaps and building on existing program-. 

Regarding military planning and doctrine, the Chairman and the C'lNCs will initiate dedicated 
planning efforts aimed at the speciaii/eh needs ol contingencies involving weapons ol mass 
destruction. One example is contamination. I! a site ihat contains nuclear, ciiemical, or 
biological weapons, or the materials to prodr e those weapons is targeted, the potential lor 
contamination in the surrounding area is great, and its unique challenges and implications 
need to be analyzed before a war begins. Military planning lor countcrpiolileration operations 
dining conflict is beginning, including a winge of military options to delay, disrupt, oi deny the 
deployment ol WMD. and to disrupt or destroy the supporting iniiasiiuctuie loi WMD and 
missile capabilities. These challenges are quite unique among ditleient legions and thus plans 
must he tailored to the challenges posed. At the most lundamenia! level, puwvi projection and 
traditional military doctrine may need to be altered in light ol the significant probability that an 
opponent would have WMD. 

Intelligence elloits to combat proliferation have in the past been locuxed piinuuily on pievonimn 
— monitoring expmls. treaty compliance, and indigenous production capabilities, tor example 
Bait ol I lull's Counieipioliieialion Initiative is to expand intelligence elloits die piotection 
role, ensuring that the suflicienl and appropuatc uilurmation is available to commanders in the 
tield and strategists and policymaheis around the wot Id. 
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Operation Desen Storm demonstrated some weaknesses m this area. Alter the Persian Gull War. 
Iraq was found to have had a much more extensive and advaneed nuclear weapons program than 
initially realized. Moreover, wartime attacks had failed to destroy Iraq’s biological and chemical 
warfare capabilities. Improved counterproliferation intelligence will help prevent such lailures. 
Intelligence must be useful militarily, not only diplomatically. 

As an example, a joint agreement is being developed between the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and the Director of Central Intelligence to create a Deputy Director for Military Support in the 
Non Proliloration Center (NPC). The NPC — the local point in the intelligence community for 
the collection and analysis of intelligence related to proliferation — recognizes that one of its 
jobs is supporting military needs, in addition to its traditional work in support of diplomatic 
nonproliferation efforts. This year, the number of DoD personnel in the NPC will triple. 
Moreover, a corresponding focal point is being created in the Defense Intelligence Agency to 
assure an appropriate focus within that organization on military intelligence for countering 
WMD. Getting the needed intelligence will require the development ol some new capabilities, 
including battlefield detectors, long-range detectors, and special intelligence methods to detect 
clandestine facilities. 


In the international cooperation arena, America's allies and security partners around the world 
also confront a growing WMD threat. The United Stales has launched an initiative with 
NATO to increase alliance efforts against the proliferation of weapons ol' mass destruction. 

This increase would represent a major new post-Cold War mission for the Atlantic alliance. 

The Secretary discussed this proposal with the Defense Ministers of the NATO countries, and 
the President and other heads of state approved the January 1994 summit, an alliance-wide effort 
to examine the emerging proliferation threat in all its political and defense aspects, including 
an evaluation of capabilities needed to deal with WMD in the event ol an actual confrontation. 
Cooperation with Japan continues on deployment of theater missile defense systems there, and 
possibly on developing such systems together. 


In short, important efforts are under way to implement the Counterproliferation Initiative and to 
assuie that DoD is doing its part in support ol the President’s overall effort to grapple with the 
challenge pissed by proliferation. These initiatives represent creative and pragmatic elloits to 
lace the new challenges posed by prohleiation in this greatly changed strategic environment. 


Cooperative Threat Reduction 

In the bu rner Soviet Union, the continued existence of a superpowei \s nuclear arsenal amidst 
revolutionary change creates the potential lot several dangeious outcomes. One possibility 
is the creation ol new nucleai stales. Pot example, a nuclear-armed Ukraine would be the 
tl.ird-largcst nuclear power in the world, possibly engendeiing an enliiely new nuclear balance 
lacking the relative stability and predictability ol the past or even the present. Purihermore, the 
[lolenliai foi disintegration of Russia itsell, and the dispersal of the nuclear capabilities located 
in various republics. must not he underestimated. The revolutionary changes taking place in the 
New Independent Slates will challenge and, in some cases, erode the del unci Soviet regime’s 
authoritarian and highly centralized controls on the technology, materials, and expeilise needed 
to develop nuclear and other weapons ol mass destruction 'i Ins. in turn, could lead to accidents. 
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unauihori/cd actions, or terrorism. Another hazard is the possible leakage of weapons or the 
materials to make them to would-be proliferators outside the FSU. Finally, the potential exodus 
of weapons scientists and their technical know ledge is a significant danger in an economy where 
they lace unemployment at home, but potentially high demand lor their expertise abroad. 

The old tools ol deterrence through strength, balance of power, and arms control negotiations 
are no» likely — by themselves — to effectively address these dangeis. New approaches are 
required, which take advantage of the spirit of cooperation between the lormer superpower 
adversaries, and which provide incentives and assistance lor the inheritors of the Soviet nuclear 
arsenal to take the appropriate steps toward its safe and secure reduction and ultimate disposition 
by a single nuclear successor state. The United States and the TSU have moved from an era of 
arms control negotiation and agreement to an era of arms control implementation. Rather than 
obtaining more arms control pledges, U.S. efforts must now be oriented to turning pledges into 
deeds. 

U.S. efforts to prevent the spread of nuclear forces of the former Soviet Union among the 
former republics and beyond cover a broad range of activities. In addition to pursuing the 
implementation of existing arms control treaties, DoD is actively engaging its Russian and other 
FSU counterparts to develop areas of common interest and action to reduce the threat posed to 
the United States by post-Soviet nuclear weapons and to accelerate the deactivation of weapons 
slated for destruction under current arms control pledges. The Nunn-Lugar Piogrum, which 
provides U.S. expertise and material assistance to Belarus. Kazakhstan. Russia, and Ukraine to 
help them perform on their pledges that nuclear weapons be reiurned to Russia and dismantled, 
has supported several destruction and conversion activities. 

Should these preventive efforts fail, however, U.S. security and that of its allies must be 
protected. The Nuclear Posture Review', described in a latei chapter, will help DoD determine 
what U.S. nuclear posture is best suited to deter the threats of the post-Cold War world. The 
Ballistic Missile Defense program will augment U.S. capabilities to deiend its forces against 
nuclear and other possible threats from the weapons of the former Soviet Union. 

The United States has unprecedented opportunities to reduce potential tuture threats to national 
security through programs of cooperation with, and assistance to. the new independent states. 
Over the next several years, the Russian Federation. Belarus, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan must 
implement their respective arms reduction commitments under Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks (START) I, including obligations they agreed to in the Lisbon Protocol. In addition, 
the Russian Federation must implement its START II obligations and President Yeltsin's and 
former President Gorbachev’s responses to the U.S. Presidential Nuclear Initiatives. Taking 
into account all of these commitments, hundreds of slialegic offensive arms and perhaps over 
lb,000 nuclear warheads will be dismantled. The completion ol complex logistical, engineering, 
and technical tasks is required to ensure that such dismantlement proceeds as rapidly as possible, 
ycl safely and securely. T he Russian Federation also must ensure the safety and secuiity of its 
remaining nuclear arsenal and meet its commitment in the C'WC to cr.uiely destroy the huge 
chemical arsenal inherited from the Soviet Union. 

Implementing these tasks would be dillicult even lor states that wvic not expeiiencing the 
massive economic, political, and military dislocations that the new independent states lace 
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today. A failure by the NIS to carry out these tasks could have grave national security 
ramifications for tne United States. The United States could be forced to devote significant 
additional resources to deter or defend against weapons of mass destruction that should have 
been dismant'ed and destroyed. And the nation would face an increased risk that the nuclear 
weapons of the former Soviet Union could be involved in accidents, become building blocks 
for nuclear arms in new nuclear weapon states, or even fall prey to terrorist groups. The 
Cooperative Threat Reduction Initiative is designed to prevent this scenario 1mm occurring, 
and it also does so in ways that would have beet' unimaginable only a lew years agio. 

NUNN-LUGAR PROGRAM 

First and foremost, the Department of Defense, whose funds support the Nunn-Lugai program, 
plays a critical role in U.S. efforts 10 provide practical and effective assistance to the Russian 
Federation, Belarus, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan in the sale and secure transportation, storage, and 
elimination of nuclear, chemical, and other weapons of mass destruction and the prevention ol 
weapons proliferation. The Nunn-Lugar program directly hastens the reduction of the threat to 
the United States. Its existence and the projects carried out under its auspices also act indirectly 
to set a cooperative agenda for the FSU, garner the attention of their leaders, and locus their 
efforts. Also, it provides an enhanced degree of visibility into the nuclear activities of these 
countries. 

During the past year, the Department\s management responsibilities were reorganized to improve 
the development and execution of the Nunn-Lugar program. One important move was the 
designation of the ASD(NS&CP) to provide overall policy guidance as well as day-to-day 
oversight. DoD has led the effort to accelerate Nunn-Lugar implementation - accelerating 
U.S efforts with the eliginle states to identify specific assistance requirements, conclude the 
necessary implementing agreements, and deliver the agreed assistance in the most cost-el feed ve 
and timely manner possible. 

As a result, by October 1993, the Department had notified Congress of proposal obligations 
totalling nearly $790 million (of the SHOO million allocated for FY 1992 and FY 1993) in 
Nunn-Lugar funds for specific projects in the eligible states, a ihrce-loki increase over the 
January 1993 level. More importantly, in die same period, the total assistance committed 
under agreements concluded with the Department and for which implementation is actually 
under way rose from $108 million to over $420 million — a four-fold increase. 

For Nunn Lugar assistance to be provided, die Ptesident must certify that recipient nations are 
meeting ceilain standards of conduct. They include forgoing military modernization progiams 
that exceed legitimate defense requirements, facilitating U.S. venliealion ol weapons destroyed 
using Nunn-Lugar assistance, a commitment of lullilling arms control obligations, contributions 
toward he costs of fulfilling these commitments, and respect lor human rights. DoD will 
continue to work with other governmental agencies to ensure that Nunn-Lugar assistance is 
provided to only those couniiies which fulfil) the necessary conditions. 

Looking to the future, the United Stales of course cannot and should not bear the entire 
dismantlement cost foi the four New Independent Slates, and the Uniter! Stales will continue 
to insisi that these loui states do their part. The expansion ol the bilateral assistance by key 
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Western allies and Japan to the New Independent States tor demilitarization and defense 
diversification will remain a U.S. priority, along with improving the coordination of those 
bilateral efforts " ith the U.S. piogram. With U.S. encouragement, Japan has now allocated 
$100 million to a cooperative threat reduction program with the NIS, similar to the U.S. 
approach. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that requirements for Nunn-Lugar assista 'ce will continue beyond the 
additional $400 million authorized by Congress for FY 1094. The emphasis on key areas, such 
as assistance for the elimination of strategic offensive arms, is expected to continue. For 
example, current Nunn-Lugar assistance to the Russian Fcdeiation takes into account only 
START I dismantlement requirements, not the additional and significant requirements for 
Russian implementation of START II. But there arc other large projects receiving Nunn-Lugar 
assistance, such as the planned Russian storage facility for fissile material from dismantled 
nuclear weapons, and the environmentally sale destruction of Russian chemical weapons that 
may require a sustained and multiyear effort if they are to succeed. And additional, innovative 
ways are being explored to use Nunn-Lugar resources to keep the process of denuclearization 
and demilitarization on track in the NIS. 


DEFENSE CONVERSION 


n'i,„ l\ maul ,»4 I Yil .snen if 'ilcn 
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facilitating demilitarization and nonproliferation in the 


FSU, with new' and innovative approaches to help key NTS convert their military industries, 
technologies, and capabilities into civilian activities. Such activities promote the orderly 
downsizing of the mammoth military-industrial complex inherited from the Soviet Union, 
reorient those capabilities to peaceful scientific and other civilian endeavors, and promote the 
economic progress and stability of these stales. A number of U.S. government agencies conduct 
a wide array of activities that directly and indirectly support the defense conversion efforts of the 
former Soviet Union. These include several major programs by the Department of Commerce to 
strengthen American and former Soviet business relations, and the programs of the Agency for 
International Development and the Department of State to support Russia's economic refoirn, 
privatization, and officer resettlement, and the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency’s 
Entrepreneurial Training workshops lor Russian nuclear weapons scientists. They also include 
ongoing cooperative research activities between scientists and engineers in the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Energy, the National Aeronautic and Space Administration, and 
their Russian counterparts. 


Direct DoD support to defense conversion in the NIS comes primarily from the Nunn Lugai 
program. In FY 1903, DoD committed $20 million in Nunn-Lugar funds to various delense 
conveiv n projects in Belarus, and $20 million to a program in Russia to convert one oi moie 
defense industrial lacilities to producing prefabricated housing. The lir.st oideis lrom tins lattei 
project will piovide housing for demobilized officers from the Stiategic Rocket Forces. In 
FY 1994, the Department intends to fund several specilie industrial delense conversion piojcct.s 
teaming U.S. partners with selected Russian firms loimerly involved in the production o! 
weapons of mass destruction. In addition, the Department will establish the Delense Enierpiisc 
Demilitarization and Resltuciuring Fund, newly authorized by Congiess. which is designed to 
attract U.S. private capital to the defense conversion effort in the NIS. 
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DoD a-„iivines relaicd to delon.se conversion in the NIS arc coordinated with other U.S agencies 
and through the U.S. component of the U.S.-Russian Commission on Conversion of Defense 
Industry, established within the framework of the Joint U.S.-Russian Commission on Economic 
and Technological Cooperation. It is chaired on the U.S. side by the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. This commission — and the expected counterpart arrangements with Ukraine, Belarus, 
and Kazakhstan — provides a senior channel of communication between senior officials of the 
governments, which promotes cooperation in defense conversion. Through the Commissions, 
the governments which inherited the legacy of Cold War defense economies are able to share 
their experiences in defense restructuring, rationalizing defense planning, and defense industrial 
data base management. They arc also able to discuss the financial, structural and. in the case of 
the NIS, economic assistance requirements for effective conversion. 

. 1 CCELERA TEI) DEA CTIVA TION 

To further reduce the threats posed by the the large number of strategic nuclear arms in the 
states of the former Soviet Union, the United Stales, in parallel with its offer of dismantlement 
assistance, has proposed concrete steps to achieve accelerated deactivation of strategic systems 
slated for elimination under START The Department, leading by example, has already removed 
over 90 percent of K"BM and submarine launched ballistic missile (SLBMj warheads whose 
launchers will be eliminated during the 7-year START reduction period. DoD expects to 
complete the removal of all warheads from these missiles by the end of 1994 and remove all 
such missiles from their launchers by the end of 1995. DoD has also begun elimination of 
deactivated ICBM launcher.. The heavy bombers required to be eliminated under START have 
already been retired and itansferrcd to the elimination facility where the oldest model B-52s are 
being destroyed. 

At * lie same time, DoD is working closely with the Russian Federation, Belarus, Ukraine, and 
Kazakhstan to encourage similar accelerated deactivation of strategic offensive arms on their 
territory. 'The Department has been active in promoting practical approaches to resolve issues 
among some of these former Soviet stales so that the process ol actually removing the military 
threat from these arms can proceed as quickly as possible. 

Regime Implementation 

The United States is a participant in a wide range of arms control treaties and olliei legimes 
which seek to address the new nuclear dangers. U.S. counieiproliferation and threat reduction 
initiatives complement, but do not replace, the continuing requirement tv) support effective 
implementation of existing arms eontiol agreements and to prepare lor implementation ol those 
pending ratification or entry into force. The Depaitmeni ol Defense remains committed to 
effective implementation, both to ensure that the United Slates can realize the political and 
sccurit. benelits of existing arms control and confidence-building agreements and, where 
appropriate, lay the necessary groundwork for possible 1 unite negotiated measures. 

S TART AND START U 

With signatuie id the Lisbon Protocol in May 1992, the Russian Federation. Republic uf Belarus. 
Ukiaine, and Kazakhstan became parties in STAR! 1. Since then, the United States has been 
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working with thorn to piepare for smooth and effective implementation ot tho Treaty once it 
enters into force. During 199?, the United Stales held two 5-week sessions with the other 
START I parties in the Joint Compliance and Inspection Commission to discuss procedural 
arrangements and detailed application of the verification and implementation provisions ol the 
Treaty. Through such meetings, which include active participation by Department of Defense 
representatives, common approaches are emerging that can ensure effective execution o! the 
Treaty and realization of its security and political benefits. Through these and other contacts, the 
United States continues to encourage Ukraine’s prompt unconditional ratification of START I 
and its accession to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) as a non-nuclear weapon state. 
After these steps are accomplished, it will be possible for all parties to exchange instruments oi 
ratification, and the Treaty will enter into lorce. In November 1993. the Ukrainian legislature 
approved the Treaty but only after linking it to various conditions and deferring NPT adherence. 


On January 14, 1994, Presidents Clinton, Kravchuk, and Yeltsin signed a trilateral statement 
outlining the measuies each of their respective government will take to facilitate the removal ol 
all nuclear weapons from Ukraine. Among other measures, the statement specifies prompt 
compensation by Russia to Ukraine for the highly enriched uranium in those weapons, identified 
the security assurance that the United States, Russia, and the United Kingdom will provide to 
Ukraine once it accedes to the NPT as a non -nuclear weapon state, and reiterates Ukraine's 
commitment to eliminate all nuclear weapons, including strategic offensive arms, from its 
ieiiitoiv by the end ol the START I Ireaty s 7-\oar reduction period. 


START II, signed by the United States and the Russian Federation in January 1993. wili result in 
the elimination of all ICBMs equipped with multiple independently targetable reentry vehicles, 
or MIRVs. Elimination of these systems, particularly the heavy ICBMs of the former Soviet 
Union, will increase strategic stability by removing the incentive cither side would have, during 
a crisis, to use such high-value assets before their potential destruction. In addition. ST ART' II 
will reduce dramatically the overall number of strategic nuclear warheads deployed on either 
side to 3,500 or fewer — approximately one-third the si/.e of the arsenals before signature of 
START I. 


The United Stales continues to encourage the Russian Fedetation to ratify ST ART' II as soon as 
practicable. START II builds upon ST ART 1; lor example, all ST ART 1 provisions, including the 
verification regime, apply to START 1! except where they have been explicitly modtlied by the 
latter. Consequently. START II cannot enter into foicc before ST ART I. 


INTERMEDIATE-RANGE NEC LEAR FORCES 


The United States has concluded that all 12 New Independent Stales ol the burner Soviet Union 
are successors to the Treaty Between the United States ol America and the Union ol Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Elimination of Their Inteimediate-Range and Shorter Range Missiles 
(the IN f: Treatyb For their part, all 12 states haw acknowledged that they arc succcssois to the 
Tieaty Hence, all are bound by the T reaty's prohibitions on possession, production, and testing 
ol giound launched ciui.se and ballistic missiles with langes between 500 and 5.500 kilomeleis 
All such missiles that the United States and the Soviet Union declared to be in their possession at 
the time the Treaty entered into lorce in 19,SS were eliminated prior to June 1, 1991 - beloic 
the breakup ol the iormer Soviet Union. 
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A ;V TI-ISALUSTIC MISSILE TREATY 

During the past year, the Administration has reviewed its policy on U.S. ballistic missile defense 
(BMD) requirements and the future ol the ABM Treaty. One result of this review has been the 
reaffirmation of U.S. commitment to the Treaty, as evidenced by the Administration's statement 
in July 1993 that the nunow or traditional interpretation of the Treaty is the loyally correct 
interpietalion. 

During 1993, the President decided il at the United Slates will accept as ABM Treaty Parties 
any ol the NIS that want to be a Party to the Treaty. Uxaclly which N1S (in addition to Russia) 
will be Parties to the Treaty has not been finalized. The President also decided to pursue an 
agreement with ABM Treaty Parties that would clarify the distinction between ABM systems, 
which are limited by the Treaty, and non-ABM systems, which are not. Such an agreement will 
allow the deployment ol effective U.S. TMD systems for the protection of U.S. forces, allies, 
and 1 riends against the growing theater ballistic missile threat. These two agreements that would 
update and clarity the ABM Treaty are being pursued in the Standing Consultative Commission. 

CONVENTIONAL FORCES IN EUROPE (CEE) ANI) OPEN SKIES TREA TIES 

The Department ol Defense continues to play a very active role in verification and 
implementation of the CRT Treaty. I;von in the post-Cold War era, these efforts are necessary 
to realize the Treaty’s contribution to stability through reducing levels of conventional 
armaments throughout Liu;ope and ensuring that there can be no destabili dug concentrations 
of forces in the region. In 1993, the On-Site Inspection Agency tOSIA) participated in over 
75 inspections under the Treaty in states of the former Warsaw Pact, and escorted foreign teams 
during 15 inspections of U.S. fore s in Uurope. 

DoD also is preparing for implementation of the Open Skies Treaty, which was recently ratified. 
The Treaty will permit states parties to overtly other parties and collect photographic and other 
specified data, thereby strengthening of peace, stability, and cooperative security through 
improved openness and transparency. The Treaty can also facilitate monitoring of compliance 
with existing or future arms control agreements and enhance international conflict prevention 
and crisis management. The US AT has completed outfitting the first dedicated Open Skies 
aiicraf t, which is ready for operational use once the Treaty entei orce. The aircraf t is now 
participating in a program ol trial flights with other treaty sigiuuoiies. 

NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERA TION TREATY (NPT) 

The 19fi5S Tieaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons establishes certain obligations 
for both nuciear weapons and non-nuclear weapons states regarding the translei, manufacture, 
or acquisition of nuclear weapons or olhei nuclear explosive devices. Il allows all parties to 
participate in the exchange of equipment, materials, and scientific and technological inhumation 
Iui the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. The Treaty mandates a review conference 25 years after 
entry into loice (1970) to decide whether the Treaty should continue in force indefinitely, or be 
extended for a fixed period. This conference will take place in 1995. DoD has been repiescnted 
at all Preparatory Committee meetings to prepare for this NPT Txtensr n Conference and is 
strongly behind the U.S. position io support indefinite and unconditional extension of the Tieaty. 
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CHEMICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION 

Signed on January 13, 1993, by over 1 30 countries, the CWC currently lias 1 54 signatories and 
enters into force 180 days following the 65th ratification (4 countries having ratified to date). 

The CWC bans the use, development, production, acquisition, stockpiling, and transfer of 
chemical weapons. Since February 1993 and until entry into force (EIF) (projected January 13, 
1995), the CWC Preparatory Commission (PrepCom) is meeting to complete the details 
necessary to have the Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons (OPCW) fully 
operational at entry into force. DoD is actively participating throughout this PrepCom process 
by providing a full range of experts from inspections procedures to treaty data management. 

As mandated under the CWC, DoD will declare and destroy the U.S. chemical weapon stockpile, 
as well as, the nonstockpile (former production facilities, trainers, etc.) items. 

BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION (BWC) 

The President has directed that the U.S. promote new measures that provide increased 
transparency of potential biological weapons related activities and facilities in an effort to 
help deter violations of and enhance compliance with the Biological Weapons Convention 
(BWC). DoD is a key player in evaluating a range of compulsory data submission and 
inspection measures. 

EXPORT CONTROL REGIMES 

The Administration has committed itself to harmonize domestic and multilateral export controls 
to the greatest extent possible. Unilateial dual-use export controls and policies are under review 
and will be eliminated unless such controls are essential to national security and foreign policy 
interests. Control levels will also be reviewed to assure their appropriateness. For example. 
CoCom control levels for computers and telecommunications were recently liberalized and 
a new definitional threshold was set for supercomputers, These changes reflect global 
technological advances and U.S interest in assisting the modernization of the lornicr Soviet 
Union while at the same time keeping light control on those critical technologies winch have 
the potential to negate or severely challenge areas of U.S. military superiority. 

Overall, the United Stales will seek to maintain and strengthen controls on so-called chokepoim 
technologies. These controls can still have a dramatic effect on slowing the pace ol programs 
and raising their costs. This contribution is important to the ongoing efforts to focus and 
strengthen key international export control regimes like the Missile Technology Control Regime 
(M'fCR), the Nuclear Suppliers’ Group (NSG), and tin Australia Group and to create a new 
international regime to replace CoCom. 

Missile Technology Control Regime 

The only multilateral missile nonproliferation regime, the M I CK is a voluntary arrangement 
of 23 States including the United States, Canada, their major trading partners in Fumpe. Japan. 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and Hungary. The U.S. government strongly supports this 
regime which seeks to control exports ol equipment and technology — both militaiy and dual 
use — that are relevant to missile development, production, and operation. 
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Nuclear Suppliers' Group 

This group consists of 27 nuclear suppliers and seeks to control exports of nuclear materials, 
equipment, and technology, both dual-use and specially designed and prepared. Russia is a 
member of this group and therefore bound by its controls, though other former Soviet nuclear 
republics — particularly Belarus, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan —along with other major suppliers 
like China and Brazil, are not. The iJ.S. government views observance ol the NSG guidelines 
by these states as an important means of stemming the How of nuclear materials and 
technologies. 


Australia Group 


An informal arrangement of 25 industrial countries including the United States. Canada, most 
of Western Europe, Japan, New Zealand, and Australia, it attempts to prevent the spread of 
chemical and biological weapons materia! and technology. The Group holds information 
exchanges and prepares lists of chemical precursors, microorganisms, and related equipment 
for member countries to control by export licensing and monitoring. DoD's contribution to 
U.S. participation in the Australia Group has paralleled its participation in the negotiation of 
and the implementation planning lor the CWC. 


The United States is working to strengthen those regimes through prudent expansion of the 
membership, sharpening the lists of mutually controlled items, and improving coordination and 
intelligence information exchange to increase the elfectivencss of the regimes. But challenges 
remain on the multilateral front. DoD is a key player in the interagency effort to replace 
CoCorn, which was targeted against the now defunct Warsaw Fact and its allies, with a new 
regime to address post-Cold War security concerns. This new regime would complement 
existing nonproliferation regimes. Idling gaps in coverage and providing greater transparency 
in trade in advanced conventional weapons. It would prevent transfers of militarily critical 
technology to stales of particular concern and permit better monitoring ol such trade in regions 
of instability such as the Middle East. Russia would be expected to become part of the new 
regime from the start, and other countries willing to observe nonprolileralion and export control 
iegim.es would be invited to join. If this regime is successful, with Russia fully participating in 
the counterproliferalion off oil, it promises to till linpoitant gaps and signilieantly improve the 
overall countcrprolifcration eft on. 


U.N. SPECIAL COMMISSION ON IRAQ (UNSCOM) 

UNSCOM was established pursuant to United Nations Security Resolution 6S7 in IWI lor the 
purpose ol eliminating Iraq’s capabilities vis-a-vis weapons of mass destruction and ballistic 
missiles with a range greater than 150 kilometers, and ensuring that Iraq does not reacquire 
these capabilities. In the nuclear area. UNSCOM provides assistance and cooperation to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). Uni) has taken the lead in providing technical 
expertise in support of long-term monitoring ellnrts in Iraq. 
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Conclusion 

The proliferation of mass destruciion weapons was identified as the primary threat to U.S. 
security in the Bottom-Up Review undertaken in the summer of 1993. The Department has 
developed two efforts to address this threat. On the one hand, we are assisting the republics of 
the former Soviet Union to deal responsibly and safely with their nuclear legacy, and on the 
other hand, we are working to limit the dangerous aspects of the diffusion of WMD technology 
around the world. DoD's initiatives in threat reduction and counterproliferation respond to these 
challenges and demonstrate concretely the measures the Department is taking to meet the 
challenges of the new era. 


so 
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Introduction 

In the new security era, a new approach to Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD) is required. It 
involves reorienting the BMD program to reflect the fact that the Cold War is over and the threat 
it posed to the security of the United Slates and its friends and allies is greatly reduced. Of 
increasing importance is the threat of theater ballistic missiles and weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD). This change also reflects the Administration's view about the reduced need for early 
deployment of a national missile defense and a desire to fund overall missile defense research 
and development at a sustainable level Furthermore, developing deployable advanced theater 
missile defenses (TMD) to protect U S. forward-deployed forces, allies, and friends is an 
tmpmianl element of the Counterproliferation Initiative. 

T he Role of Ballistic Missile Defenses in Meeting New Dangers 

The importance of ballistic missile delenses in meeting the new security dangers is underscored 
by the growing proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and ballistic missiles. Currently, 
more than 25 countries, many of which are adversaries of the United States and its allies, possess 
or may Ik developing nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons. This situation is exaceibaled by 
the difficulties of controlling the spread ol sensitive technologies supporting ballistic missile 
development. Today, more than 15 nations have ballistic missiles. By the year 2000, perhaps 
20 nation' may have them. Many of the countries that are developing or acquiring ballistic 
missiles arc also seeking to acquire, or already have, weapons of mass destruction. Ballistic 
mi.-.sile technology is already widely available and much of its international trade remains 
, ssemialiy outside the bounds of Western controls. North Korea and China, foi example, are 
particular concerns in this area. 

The development and deployment of defenses to protect against these threats — initially against 
theater ballistic missiles and later, il necessary', against long-range threats to the United States 
dun could emerge alter the turn of the decade — are important parts ol U.S. defense strategy that 
emphasize response to a wide spectrum of potential challenges and regional conflicts. Ballistic 
rmv.ile defenses, along with conventional and nuclear capabilities, also contribute to national 
strategy by strengthening deterrence of other nations, dampening incentives to escalate, and 
preserving freedom of action. 

Fina'ly, missile defenses will support broader efforts to discourage the spread of ballistic missile 
technologies and weapons of mass destruction The threat of ballistic missile use m legioiia! 
eonllicts brings to the forefiont ■ political and military value of ballistic missile defenses. 
Ftlcelive missile defenses can reduce incentives lor pro]delators to develop, acquire, or use 
ballistic missiles and weapons of mass destruction. Defensive miss'lc systems reduce the 
vaiuc ol offensive missile systems by destroying attacking missiles, thus helping to deny 
accomplishment of a bclhgeicnt’s objectives. The ability to extend protection m allies and 
friends in a region car have a significant effect toward mitigating (hen desire to produce then 
own offensive WMD systems and can cncouiage thcii willingness to act conventionally with 



DANGERS OF WEAPONS OE MASS DESTRUCTION 

During the Cold War, the principal nuclear danger was the tlueat ol a massive strategic exchange 
with the Soviet Union. In recent years, this threat has receded, although the Russian nueleai 
arsenal remains huge and is a concern. A new nuclear danger stems from the possibility o! a 
lew nuclear weapons in the possession ol a regime hostile to the United States — renegade 
stales, terrorist organizations, or aggressor nations. Moreover, the past several yeais ha\e 
witnessed growing efforts by developing stales, including some unlriendly to the United Stales. 
to acquire nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons. In some instances. legimes such as Noun 
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Korea are developing an indigenous capability to produce nuclear weapons. Many of those 
nations already have some form of ballistic missile capability. 

The combination of weapons of mass destruction with theater ballistic missiles pose.-' a unique 
threat to managing future regional crises. An aggressor stale may in the future seek to limit 
freedom of action by precluding or limiting conventional Western military aid 10 an ally or 
friend simply by threatening a missile strike. The threat of a nuclear, chemical, or biological 
attack may intimidate a neighboring nation, thereby discouraging h !rom seeking U.S protection 
or participating with the United States in the formation of a defensive coalition. The United 
Slates cannot accept a situation in which the threat or use of ballistic missiles armed with WML) 
constrain its ability to project military forces to meet commitments abioad and achieve national 
security objectives. U.S. forces, once deployed, must have TMD dclcnsc capabilities to deal 
effectively with ballistic missile threats. 


Over the mger term, hostile stales possessing long-range ballistic missiles could directly 
threaten Amciican cities in an attempt to deter or otherwise restrain the United States from 
pursuing political, diplomatic, or military initiatives designed to resolve a crisis. Wiih weapons 
of mass destruction, even small-scale ballistic missile threats to the United States would raise 
dramatically the potential costs and risks of military' operations, undermining conventional 
superiority and threatening the credibility of U.S. regional security strategy. 

REGIONAL DANGERS 

With the demise ol the Soviet Union, threats to stability in key regions throughout the world 
have become one of America’s principal military concerns. Examples ol these threats include 
regional aggressors, like Ir aq in 1990, and ethnic and religious civil wars, as in the former 
Yugoslavia. The threat of the use of ballistic missiles in regional conflicts, especially in the 
Middle East and Southwest Asia, has grown enormously over the past two decades. Ballistic 
missiles have been used in five regional conilicls since 1973. Most recently, during the Persian 
Gulf War, Iraq launched nearly 90 modified Scuds against Israel, Saudi Arabia, and U.S.-led 
coalition forces. The Gulf War presages the type of major regional conflicts to prepare for — a 
theater of conflict far from home, against adversaries well armed with advanced conventional 
and unconventional weaponry. The proliferation ol ballistic missiles and weapons of mass 
destmetion increases the danger to U.S. forces and allies in 1 mure potential conflicts. 

Ballistic missile defenses can contribute to U.S. military si atogy for major regional 
contingencies in a number of ciitical ways. Duiing Operation Desert Storm, several important 
lessons were learned about the political and military value of theater ballistic missile defenses. 
First, Iraq demonstrated that missiles armed only with conventional warheads were effective 
tenor weapons. The Scud attacks on civilian population centers caused a refocus of coalition 
military strategy to emphasize protection of innocent lives and other nonmilitary assets 
This emphasis necessarily constrained options for employing available allied lorces in other 
operational missions. Such a capability for protecing noiicombalani.s will become increasingly 
vital to the U.S. leadership iu!e in the woild as luil.istic missiles prolilcralc and aggicssors 
attempt to deter the loimalion ol defensive coalitions through the threat ol missile attacks. 
Second, Gold War manifestations of deterrence may not always apply in regional conf lict 
situations. Instead of being deterred by the possibility ol Israeli retaliation against Scud 
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attacks, Iraq sought to provoke such a response to change the political dynamics of the l '.S.-led 
coalition and thus influence the outcome of the war. In this type of situation, the presence of 
defenses can be decisive in avoiding lurlhci escalation. In the same vein, missile defenses also 
reduce pressures on U.S. military and political leaders involved in a regional confbct to alter 
their campaign or war plans because of the threat or use of ballistic missiles. In the absence of 
effective defenses, such carefully laid plans could be disrupted or delayed. Third, the United 
States experienced great dif ficulty in locating and destroying mobile missile systems. Despite 
the fact that the coalition had total air supremacy during Operation Desert Storm, it was unable 
to effectively locale Iraq's mobile launchers and hall Scud attacks. 

All these factors lead to the conclusion that more ctfective TMD are required to include 
improving existing systems, acquiring new systems, and improving the capability to target 
mobile missiles — the Patriot system's performance in the Gulf War notwithstanding. In the 
future, there will be more sophisticated ballistic missile ducats with development clearly in 
the direction of systems of increasing range, speed, accuracy, and lethality — including being 
armed with weapons of mass destruction. 



In recognition of the radically altered international security enviionmeni. the Department has 
changed the name of the Slialegie Defense Initiative Oigani/ation tSDIOj to the Ballistic 
Missile Defense Organization or BMDO. This change in name signifies a reorientation in 
ballistic missile defense policy from Cold War objectives and debates to the new dangers of the 
post-Cold War era. Also changed is the chain of command lor BMDO. Since its -nception in 
1984, SDIO had reported directly to the Secretary of Defense. Now, BMDO will report to 
the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition and Technology. This organizational change 
reflects BMDO’s new emphasis on acquiring and fielding effective TMD capability as quickh 
as possible. It also underscores the transition of certain TMD piograms from research to systems 
acquisition, and will allow the Department to manage woik on ballistic missile delcnse in a 
manner appropriate to its place in the overall defense progiam. 

To address the security challenges posed by ballistic missiles and weapons of mass destruction, 
the Department has refocused priorities guiding the ballistic missile dclense piogiam. 
Implementing these new priorities was one ol the major goals of the Bottom-Up Review 

The highest priority is assigned to the development and deployment ol TMD to meet the piesent 
and growing threat from ballistic missiles to forward-deployed loices. allies, and 1 1 lends I his 
emphasis will provide effective pioteetion against theater ballistic' missiles as caily as possible 
consistent with DoD's locus on iegional conflicts and cxpencnce in Opeiation I )cscil Stoim. 

The TMD program is structured to put capability into the field quickly b\ upending existing 
TMD systems while developing more advanced TMD capability 

Ability to intercept shorter-range ballistic missiles is euiiently limited to the Raimi A Ivanced 
Capability-2 (RAC-2) missile, which was used against ballistic missile attacks dining tne 
Gulf War. The immediacy of the tactical ballistic missile threat aigues siiongly loi the rapid 
deployment of the RAC-3 and the I lawk/TI’S 59 radai TMD modi’ications. along wuli upgiad.-s 
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to ti.e Aeyis/Standard Missile Block 1VA. to provide greater lethality, range, and accuracy, and 
more capability against longer-range tactical ballistic missiles. While modifications in existing 
systems can provide point defense tor most existing tactical ballistic missile threats, the Theater 
High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) system will provide area delense against advanced 
theater threats. THAAD is an upper-tier system which would defeat longer-range theater 
missiles and intercept them at greater distances from the defended area thereby reducing the 
effects of weapons of mass destruction. When operated together, lower- and upper-tier theater 
missile defense systems will provide a layered defense with an even higher probability of 
defeating regional ballistic missile strikes. Far-term capabilities to defend against expected 
higher-performance theater ballistic missiles while assuring required mobility of friendly forces 
are currently being evaluated in the TMD concepts of sea-based theater-wide TBM defense, the 
Corps SAM program, and ascent/boost phase intercept. 

The second priority is national missile defense for the United States. In recognition of the low 
probability of a massive ballistic missile attack from the former Soviet Union or China, but to 
preserve a hedge against a change in that probability or the emergence of a long-range ballistic 
missile capability by another hostile nation, national missile defense efforts will be focused on 
ach eving and maintaining technical readiness. These efforts will also focus on developing and 
maintaining the option to deploy an aniibaiiistic missile system that is capable ol providing a 
highly effective defense of the United States against limited attacks of ballistic missiles. 
Consequently, most elements of a national defense will proceed as research and technology 
development programs, rather than as acquisition programs. However, Brilliant Byes, a 
mid-coutse missile tracking satellite (or an equally effective alternative) will continue its an 
acquisition program because it can substantially increase the defended area of a TMD system, 
such as THAAD. Likewise, ground-based radar (GBR) technology lor national defense will 
advance though the GBR program for THAAD. Interceptor technology efforts will locus 
on kinetic kill vehicle improvements and testing. The Department's approach is structured so 
that national missile defenses could be fielded more rapidly should a limited ballistic missile 
threat to the United Stales develop at some point in the f uture. 

The third priority is advanced follow-on BMD technologies. Research in libs area is aimed 
at developing technologies offering piomise for improved performance in both tactical and 
strategic defenses, as insurance against possible future threats. Space-based imeieeptors are 
in this category as a technology base program only. 


The United Stales has long pursued active programmatic and policy dialogue with its Luiopeam 
Asian, and Baeilie allies, as well as with Isiael on ballistic missile defenses. The policy dialogue 
was ieinvigoruicd by the teioeusing of the Strategic Delense Initiative piogram in January 1991 
and the Global Protection System initiative in response to President Yeltsin's Januaty 199.7 
challenge to develop a global delense capabilils. The change in name irom SDK) to BMDO. 
followed shoitly by the announcement o' the icsidls of an extensive review of the ITS. missile 
delense progiam. signaled allies .and IiicihK dim the i anted Slate ■ was pieparing to audress the 
cuiient and piojecied Utllisiic missile dangeis o! the post < Yld W.n era 

In developing its ilMI; ptogi.uii (specilivalis m- I'.Ml » s\stems/. the I lined States w ill i> 
looking to cowpei.ile wnh many of its allies anu liiemis who .share the piobkms arising tiom 
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the proliferation of ballistic missiles and weapons of mass destruction. In both bilateral and 
regional fora, die United States has stressed the operational importance of cooperative efforts 
with alliance partners and friends in the development, production, and follow-on support of 
weapon systems in general, and TMD systems in particular. In an era of declining budgets, 
cooperation is especially important. The Department will pursue opportunities to enhance the 
return on scarce research, development, and acquisition dollars. Cooperation with allies and 
friends will be conducted in a manner consistent with l!.S. international obligations, such as 
the ABM Treaty and the MTCR guidelines. 

To enhance the security of U.S. forces and allies alike, the United States is examining ways to 
increase TMD cooperation beyond just hardware research, production, or deployment of TMD 
sensors or interceptors. Other areas for TMD discussions and cooperation with allies could 
include some of the following areas: exchanges on threats and requirements; studies and test 
beds; wargames and operational activities; interoperability with other TMD forces; battle 
managemciWcommand, control, and communications (BM/C*); upgrades to improve existing 
deployed systems and achieve TMD capabilities; and the sharing of sensor information. 


Conclusion 


The refocusing of U.S. ballistic missile defense programs reflects the Department s 
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posed to the security of the United States and its friends and allies has been replaced ny the 
threat of theater ballistic missiles and weapons of mass destruction. As a result, the overall 
BMD program, as highlighted in this section -- a robust TMD effort to defeat the most 
pressing theater ballistic missile threats plus a limited national missile defense technology 
program — is the best approach to rapidly achieving an effective TMD capability and hedging 
against long-term threats to U.S. territory. 
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NUCLEAR POSTURE REVIEW 


Introduction 

The nLi leai posture ol the United Stales grew and developed in response to the Cold War, 
serving as the Inundation ol U S. defense and national security policy for more than 40 years. 
But with the watershed of events in recent yeais. it appears that the threats ol a massive nuclear 
attack on the United States, major war in Europe, and global nuclear war have receded to an 
all-time low'. 

Despite the new security era, the nuclear threat continues to exist. Tens of thousands of nuclear 
weapons remain in the republics of the lbrmet Soviet Union: custody and control over their use 
may be less secure now than in the past. New threats to U.S. national security have emerged as 
additional nations have sought to develop nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Some of these residual and emerging threats may not be amenable to the approaches that 
worked during the Cold War. Consequently, these new dangers may require new responses. 
U.S. nuclear posture will be a critical clement in responding to these new nuclear threats The 
Nuclear Posture Review — the lirst since the bile 1970s — is examining in integrated fashion 
the entire range of issues associated with U.S. nuclear posture: policy, doctrine, lorce structure, 
operations, command and control, safety and security, and infrastructure. It will act as the 
foundation that shapes U.S. nuclear force posture in the post-Cold War world. 


Continuity in the Post-Cold War World 

As the Department reviews its nuclear posture to address the new nuclear dangers, it must keep 
in mind a number ol features of the international security environment that have not changed. 
First among these is the U.S. position ol leadership in the international arena. As the only 
remaining superpower, America must acknowledge its preeminent status and the example it sets 
when structuring forces and outlining doctrine. Some nations seek evidence and reassurance that 
America, will protect their interests and help them safeguard their secuiity; others seek excuses to 
pursue or enhance theit own nuclear capabilities in response to real or imagined threats. The 
United Slates cannot ignore the fact that its military posture and, particularly, its nuclear posture 
may influence the decisions by others to either acquire or lot ego their own nuclear weapons and 
other weapons til mass destruction. 

Nuclear weapons are an enduring reality and are not likely to disappeat in the foreseeable future. 
Their numbers may decrease and the nature of the threat faced from them may change, but they 
simply cannot be eliminated from American delense policy and security strategy. What the 
nation can do is respond to the demise of the old style Soviet threat and the emergence ol new 
threats to U.S. security by appropriately altering force posture and outlining a new role for 
nuclear weapons in the national security strategy. 
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Finally, deterrence will remain central to U.S. national security stiutegy. But while classic 
deterrence will be a necessary and inescapable ingredient in. the new security era. it might not 
be sufficient to meet all the new nuclear threats. During the Cold Wai m, . U.S. nuclear lorce.s 
were intended to deter any form of military aggression by the nations o! th*‘ Wa r saw Pact against 
those of NATO. This included not only a direct nuclear attack on the United States, but also 
nuclear attack, conventional attack, and coercion aimed at U.S allies in Furope and Asia. The 
United States maintained the nuclear and conventional forces deemed necessary to convince the 
Soviet Union that it could not achieve its political or military objectives sn a conflict with the 
United States and its allies. Because NATO laced the numerically supeiior conventional forces 
of the Warsaw Pact nations, nuclear weapons served as the counterweight and the ultimate 
guarantor of U.S. and NATO security. These weapons ensured that the ultimate costs of Soviet 
aggression — nuclear destruction — would certainly outweigh any expected benefits. 

It remains undetermined if the objectives or the methods of (.'old War-style nuclear deterrence 
will be appropriate when facing the new nuclear dangers of the post-Coid War world. Some 
of the tin eats may not be susceptible to deterrence, at least to the classic model of deterrence 
developed to deal with the Soviet Union, liven its deterrence will be an enduring feature of 
U.S. nuclear security, new circumstances pose the question of new forms of deterrence where 
non-Soviet threats are concerned, and the likelihood some threats may not be amenable to 
deterrence at all. Also, it is unrealistic to expect every deterrent relationship that docs exist 
to be as stable as the U.S.-Soviet strategic relationship during 40 years of experience with 
me Cold War balance. Therefore, the United States must be prepared to review and, where 
appropriate, adjust its deterrence concepts in the new security era. 

Changes in the International Security Environment 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OP THE WARSAW PACT CONVENTIONAL THREAT 

The most notable changes in the international security i nvironment ate the breakup of the Soviet 
Union and Warsaw Pact, and the subsequent absence o an overwhelming unified conventional 
threat to the United Stales or its NATO allies. Although strong conventional tomes were 
deoloyed to deter Soviet and Warsaw Pact aggression, U.S. nuclear forces played a cenha! 
rote in countering the conventional threat to allies in Furope. The shorter-range battlefield 
and tactical systems and the medium-range missiles and weapons on aircialt in Furope were 
designed to repel and defeat an attack in Central Furope by Soviet and Warsaw Pact foices. ff 
the conilict escalated, U.S. strategic nuclear weapons could have struck taigets m the Soviet 
Union. Nuclear forces were viewed as the equalizer of a conventional imbalance — the solution 
to a military problem tor which the United Stales had no conventional military response. 

This nuclear posture was the essence of extended deterrence: 11 the Soviet Union was convinced 
that any level of aggression against U.S. allies could escalate into a nuclear conflict that might 
tesull ill nucleai stiikes against the Soviet Union, then the Soviet Union might he detened 
from all levels of aggression. This extended deterrent also supported the goal of nueleai 
nonproliferation in that it gave security assurances to states which otherwise might haw mil 
it necessary to obtain the r own nuclear weapons to ensure their own security. 

5K 
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Several nations continue to field imposing conventional forces. Nonetheless, the United States 
and its allies are likely to have a conventional advantage over any potential conventional 
opponent in the post-Cold War world. The Bottom-Up Review configures U S. future forces to 
preserve this advantage. Tor the fmst time in the nuclear age, the United Sates is not likely to 
face a conventional military force lot which it requires a nuclear equalizer. 

THE NEW NEC LEAR DANGERS 

Nuclear Weapons Remaining in the States of the Former Soviet Union 

Although the threat of nuclear war has dissipated with the demise of the Soviet Union, the 
presence of tens of thousands of nuclear weapons in Russia, Ukraine. Belarus, and Kazakhstan 
remains a source of grave concern. The risks posed by these weapons are magnified by the 
ongoing political uncertainties in the former Soviet republics. The United States continues to 
support democratic reform in these republics, but must acknowledge that reversals could occur. 
The future political situations in Russia and Ukraine, in particular, remain highly uncertain. 

The nuclear weapons that remain in these nations could pose a potent threat in the hands oi an 
adversarial government. 

The United States cannot rely solely on arms control to mitigate this threat. It remains 
committed to the full implementation of START I and START II. but the reductions mandated 
by these treaties may be delayed by political disputes within and among the START successor 
states. Although there is optimism that both treaties will enter into force, full implementation 
will not occur for 7 to 10 years. The security environment could change again in that time. In 
addition, even after START II is implemented, Russia will ictain a sizaole nuclear arsenal. 

The old Cold War tools of deterrence — strength, balance, and arms control — can still help 
the United States respond to the threat that these nuclear weapons would pose in the hands ol, 
for instance, a government in Russia that revived an adversarial relationship. This requites the 
United States to maintain a nuclear posture that clearly demonstiates that no nation would 
succeed in achieving its military or political objectives if n initiated a conflict with the 
United States and its allies. Traditional forms ol arms control, such, as the ratification and 
int| lementation of START II, will remain important to help stabilize this balance. 

While these Cold Wat tools of nuclear deterrence lemain neeessaiy to hedge against a lOsurgent 
Russian threat, they are far from sufficient to protect the United States liom all types ol threats 
that could emerge from the residual nuclear arsenals in the states of the former Soviet Union. 

In particular, these tools might not piovide protection against threats that could emcige it the 
custody of or control over these weapons were to change. Although the United States strongly 
suppotts a non-nuclear Ukraine, some officials in Ukraine disagree with Biesideni Kiavchuk's 
pledge to make Ukraine nuclear-lree m the near Inline. Uncertainties also exist in Kazakhstan 
and. to a lesser degree, in Belarus. 

Thete also are concerns about the long-term stability and integrity ol the nucleai command and 
control system m Russia. I! political tuimoil and ethnic disputes continue and il morale in 
(lie Russian military continues to decline, responsible custodianship ol nucleai weapons and 
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associated technologies could eventually he compromised. This could raise the possibility of 
accidental oi unauthorized use of nuclear weapons. Unauthorized launches may or may not he 
deferrable, but this type of threat would probably require a different model ol deterrence than the 
model used when facing a centralized Soviet command and control authority. 

Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 

The political and economic uncertainties in the states of the former Soviet Union are a source ol 
another type of new nuclear threat from outside its borders. This is the threat of the potential for 
the How of nuclear weapons and experts to prolilerators around the world. While there is reason 
to believe that no nuclear weapons have been lost or sold from the former Soviet arsenal to other 
nations or groups, there is great concern that nuclear components, materials or knowledge could 
leak through porous borders to nations who are seeking to acquire their ow n nuclear arsenals. 
Although it is not expected that former Soviet materials or technology would facilitate 
production of new nuclear nations overnight, this leakage could shorten the amount of time 
needed before the potential threat from nuclear proliferation became real. 


Responding to the Changing Security Environment 
NEW’ RESPONSES EOR THESE NEW' NUCLEAR THREATS 


The traditional tools of the Cold War cannot safeguard American security from the new dangers 
emerging f rom the remains of the old Soviet threat. New tools must be examined; some ol them 
made recently possible by the emerging cooperative relationship with states of the former Soviet 
Union. The United Stales must lake advantage of the new opportunities for threat reduction 
through cooperative engagement. In this era, far less time can be spent talking to or past each 
other at the negotiating table and far more time working together to implement agreements that 
will eliminate weapons and directly reduce the threats to national security. 

The United States spent most of the 1980s negotiating the START Treaty with the Soviet Union. 
Now, activities are ongoing to implement that treaty even before it is ratified by all of the treaty 
partners. Ametica has led the way by deactivating ah 450 Minuteman 11 ICBMs and 224 SI..I3M 
launchers on 14 ballistic missile submarines. All told, approximately 90 percent of the warheads 
have been removed from missiles whose launchers will be eliminated under START 1; the 
remaining 10 percent will be removed before the end of 1994. Uisim element has also begun 
on many of the B-52 bombers that were the mainstay of the strategic bomber force dining the 
C’old War era. 


Concurrently, as the earlier discussion on threat reduction indicates, lite United States is 
encouraging Russia. Ukraine, and Kazakhstan to accelciate the removal of warheads fiom the 
ballistic missile systems they would eliminate under START. U S. experts are working uuh 
these nations to develop ih means to assist them in the removal ol missiles from then launchers 
and the destruction ol those launchers. lire reductions mandated by START I and STAR’I 11 are 
in the best interest ol these r ations and the United Stales. By agreeing to eliminate the nuclear 
weapons deployed on their territories and to abide by '.heir commitments to become nuclear lice. 
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Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan will tree themselves from the costs, security demands, and 
political burdens associated with nuclear weapons. 

Russia and the United States will also benefit fr mi the implementation of START I and START 
II. Not only will the reductions in. minted by these treaties enhance detenence and stability bv 
eliminating the most threatening weapons in the nations' arsenals — IC'BMs with multiple 
warheads — they will also reduce the burdens that nuclear weapons have placed on economics 
and create an atmosphere for repairing the environmental damage caused by the Cold War arms 
race. In addition, under START II, the United Slates and Russia have agreed to reduce their 
forces to equal levels of deployed nuclear warhe ids. This eliminates the significant advantage 
in the actual numbers of warheads that the United States could have deployed under START I. 

Responding to Proliferation of Nuclear and Other Weapons of .Mass Destruction 

The United Stales remains firm in its conviction that nuclear proliferation is not acceptable and 
that the world will he safer with fewer, rather than more, nuclear-armed nations. But recent 
events have demonstrated that there may be a growing number of nations armed with nuclear or 
other weapons of mass destruction. Therefore, consideration must be given as to whether and 
how U.S. nuclear weapons and nuclear posture can play a role in deterring the acquisition or use 
of nuclear weapons by other nations. These questions are even more urgent when one considers 
the potential for sub-state f actions or terrorists to come into the possession of nuclear weapons. 

Nuclear weapons are not the only weapons of mass destruction that die United States might 
face in the new security era. Many nations either have or are seeking to acquire chemical oi 
biological weaj ms and the means to deliver these weapons over great distances. During the 
Persian Gulf War, Iraq demonstrated the threats posed by ballistic missiles and the possible use 
of chemical weapons. Since the United Stales has Unsworn chemical and biological weapons, 
the role of U.S. nuclear forces in deterring or responding to such non-nucleai threats must he 
considered. 

ONGOING FORCE STRUCTURE CHANGES 

The Nuclear Posture Review will be conducted in an environment o] ongoing — and dramatic 
— dynamic change in die U.S. nuclear posture. Tor example, over the past few years all U.S 
ground-launched and sea-based tactical nuclear weapons have been withdrawn from bases 
oveiseas to storage sites in the United States; many ol these weapons will he dismantled. The 
United States continues to maintain an-delivered nueleai weapons in liurope -as an impoitant 
link between Us conventional and strategic nuclear forces and as evidence ol the political and 
military commitment to the NATO alliance - but NATO has reduced its nuclear stockpile by 
mine than XU percent in the last two years. 

The United State., is also in he midst ol a build down ol historic proportions with its strategic 
nodear luice.s. This has be run by removing the warheads from all -ISO Minuteman II missiles 
and eliminating some of the missiles' launchers, fourteen ballistic missile submarines with 
224 launchers Ini SLBM> have Iv n witluhawn Irom seivive. Concuiicntlv, the homlvi Iokv 
has been icmoved Horn us tiadiimual ('old War alert sums. The BIB homhel . will be 
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reoriented to conventional missions to provide a better response to emerging threats and regional 
contingencies that might arise in the future. At the same time, and for the first time in decades, 
no new iCBMs, SLBMs, or heavy bombers are under development and no new nuclear warheads 
are in production. 


The United States currently deploys many thousand fewer nuclear warheads than iust a lew 
years ago and has fewer warheads on alert than just two years ago. These number,-, w ill continue 
to decline when START I and START II are implemented, reducing U.S. forces (and those in the 
states of the former Soviet Union) from more than 10,000 to 3,500 on each side. 


These changes demonstrate clearly that the process of change from the nuclear posture of the 
Cold War era is already underway. But these force structure changes are not the complete 
answer. The Presidential guidance that governs nuclear planning is mote than 10 years old. 

The United States has not reviewed its basic nuclear policy in more than 15 years and has never 
undertaken a comprehen :ve review of all facets of its nuclear posture. Now is clearly the time 
for a comprehensive, basic, wide-ranging, integrated review of the entire U.S. nuclear postuie. 


THE NUCLEAR TOSTURE REVIEW 


The Nuclear Posture Review is a comprehensive effort that will provide an integrated, consistent 
nuclear posture that safeguards national security in an era ol novel and continually changing 
nuclear dangers. It is a collaborative effort among the OSD, the Joint Staff, the Services, and the 
CINCs. Representatives from each of these organizations sit on six Working Groups, addressing 
such topics as the role of nuclear weapons in U.S. defense and national security: the number and 
types of weapons needed to implement that strategy: their operational concepts and command 
and control; the opportunities for additional safety and security improvements for nuclear forces; 
and the relationship between nuclear force posture and other l .S. policy goals, such as efloris to 
reduce the threat from the nuclear weapons remaining in the former Soviet Union and efforts to 
counter nuclear proliferation around the world. 
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At the same time, these six working groups cannot conduct their delihcialions in isolation, 

11', together they are to produce a single, integrated nuclear posture lor the Limed States, the 
recommendations emerging from each group must advise and reflect the work of other groups. 
The diagram highlights this principle. 

As the box at the top of the diagram indicates, as a first step, several key questions must he 
answered about the role nuclear weapons will play in safeguarding U S. security in the po.st-Cold 
War world. A determination must he made as to which adversaries and what threats to national 
security — immediate and potential — need to be taken into account in planning It.ture l.'.S. 
nuclear capabilities. The answers to these questions will form the Inundation of U S. doctrine in 
the new security era. They will also help determine U S. declaratoiy policy ■— the statements 
made to explain why America has nuclear weapons and what it would do with them. 

Once the decision has been made as to what basic doctrine will be, a determination must be 
made as to how to accomplish national security objectives. To do this, those missions and 
contingencies where nuclear forces have a bearing must be identified. The answers to these 
questions will help define the specific force structure, infrastructure, plans, operations, and 
safety and security measures necessary to implement doctrine and accomplish missions 
prudent ior nuclear lorces. 

Taken together, answers in these areas will provide the building blocks of l.'.S. nuclear posture. 
But work does not slop there. If nuclear force posture is to saleguard the security oi the 
United States, it must reinforce efforts to reign in and eliminate threats from weapons ol mass 
destruction. As a result, the Nuclear Posture Review is also studying the relationship between 
U.S. nuclear posture and its threat reduction efforts with the states of the lornter Soviet Union 
and between U.S. nuclear posture and its counterproliferation efforts. The recommendations 
that emerge in these areas will help further refine and structure recommendations on doctrine, 
strategy, and deterrence objectives. Consequently, the nucleai posture that emerges Irom this 
process will be more than just a response to the residue ol the Cold War nuclear threat. It will 
also be shaped by considerations of what is needed to respond to the new nuclear dangers in the 
postCold War world. 


Conclusion 

During the Cold War, the United States developed deterrence theories, arms control theories, and 
rules that helped it understand and manage the deterrent relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Those old rules may not apply to the new nuclear dangers. Thus, the Nucleai Posture Review 
has taken on the task of rethinking nuclear posture and rewriting the rules Ini the post-Cold Wai 
world. 
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DEMOCRACY AND PEACEKEEPING 


Introduction 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense has responded to the dynamic environment of the 
posl-Cold War era by recognizing that the Defense Department may be increasingly called 
upon to make noniraditional use of military personnel and capabilities. Such tasks include 
international peacekeeping and peace enforcement, the promotion of democracy and human 
rights, and the implementation of the IJ.S. counterdrug program. One element of the 
response is the creation of a new position, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Democracy and Peacekeeping (ASD(D&P)) to act as principal stall assistant and advisor 
to the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy on these issues. 


Peacekeeping and Peace Enforcement in the Post-Cold War Era 


PEACE OPERATIONS STRATEGY 


The fundamental foreign policy goal of the United States is a stable world order in which 
democratic values and free trade can flourish. Wii'n the end of the Cold Wai, the tlneai to this 
vision no longer lies in a Soviet attack across the plains of Europe. However, the piospeci o! a 
stable, tree, and economically vibrant world today is challenged by a myriad of ethnic, tribal. 

euional security and democratic Ireedoms. 


These conflicts, while not posing direct threats it' vital U.S. interests, may nonetheless 
jeopardize important American interests in regional security and in democracy and human 
rights. The cumulative impact of unchecked conflict and its ensuing human and economic 
costs will render more elusive the Administration's goal ol enlarging the sphere ol democratic, 
liee-market states. 


The end of the Cold War has increased demands lor responses to such instability through 
multinational peace operations. When its vital interests are on; ,u. issue, rise United Stales 
would prefer that the international community join together to address common tine.its. thc : eby 
sharing both the costs and risks of involvement, and providing greater legitimacy to the action 
undertaken. 


The United Nations, as well as some regional organizations, has the capavi'i to organize nations 
to act to prevent, contain, or resolve conllicts through what is biouuly termed peace operatk ns 
— the scope ol which range 1 from traditional peacekeeping in military imei volitions involving 
the potential for combat. 


Using Force in the Post-Cold War, Post-Soviet Era 

Given the experience ol crises in Bosnia, Somalia, and Haiti, there is considerable debate r.vei 
whether, when, or now the United States, in the framework ol the United Nations and other 
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international organizations, sliot'M undertake peacekeeping and peace enforcement missions. In 
this uncertain posi-Cold War security environment, there is 1 Me agreement on how to deal with 
humanitarian tragedies spawned by ethnic conflict, civil war, and/or suppression ol democracy 
and human rights. Nor is there a consensus on the stake that Americans have in those conflicts 
and the price they should bear in resolving them. 

During the Cold War, ethnic and religious conflict or humanitarian disaster fell below the 
threshold lor use of American iorccs in support of 1J.S. vital itverests. At least in part, that 
reflected the fact that most Americans saw LJ.S. vital interests at risk every day and in many 
places. The basic qucsl’on has always been: What stakes or interests are important enough to 
justify risking the lives of American men and women in combat? 

Deciding whether and when to use force, either unilateial'y or in mulimatiomd peace operations, 
to deal with destabilizing conflicts will depend on me balance between what has to be done, the 
potential uxsls and risk to U.S. military forces, and the slakes or interests involved. America 
needs a framework for deciding winch military actions, including peace operations, it can and 
sh< uld do. U.S. experiences in Bosnia, Somalia, and Haiti have been troubling and difficult, but 
they have also been instructive. The Untied States has learned the important ditlerence.s between 
traditional peacekeeping missions and effective peace enforcement. Understanding how to 
conduct peace operations is a necessary step in building an effective response to the new era 
challenges. 

Addressing Threshold Questions 

President Clinton, in Ins address to the United Nations on Soptembei 27, 1793, articulated 
clearly the questions the United Nation 1 must address before undertaking new peacekeeping 
or peace enforcement missions. I he.se include: 

* i., there a real thieat m international peace and security? 

Does the proposed mission have a cleat objective? 

’'an an end point be idenniied for those who will be asked to participate? 

** , > the lorces. financing, and mandate lliai will be needed to accomplish 

.he sssion available? 

1 lie Du tied Stairs made ii clear ilia' its continued suppo’i lot l k.V peace nporaiions is based on 
u' United Nation.' ' w Mlnigness to audio.ss these tough threshold q lestions. A'- Preside!)' Clinton 
<t the United Nations. "II the American people a/e to say yes to U N, peacekeeping, Mr United 
\.i ms must know when to say no." 

< ois|- 'inlingly, the I I.S. government must ado" ss adduional questions w hen consulei i:ig us 
■wii participation in a peace ''pciaiupi. such as: 

• Is the use o! loicc neccs.viiy at lh..n point? 'I,i\ ■■ uMie; means, mcl.idmg 
diplomacy, been lully .i.usideii’d? 
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• Is the commitment ol U.S. f orces necessary lor the success ol the 
proposed peace operation or to persuade others to participate'.’ 

• Are the stakes or interests involved worth the risks to American military 
personnel? 

• Will there be domestic political and congressional support lor U.S. 
participation? 

• Has an end point lor U.S. participation been identified'.’ 

• Are the command and control arrangements lor American lorces 
acceptable? 

• In instances involving the significant use ol American forces, is the 
United States committing sufficient lorces to achieve decisively its 
political and military objectives? 

More importantly, it is absolutely critical that die United States maintain the capability, the 
will, and the freedom to act unilaterally in the defense of its important national interests. As 
National Security Advisor Anthony Lake stated on September 21, 1993, “there is one overriding 
factor fot determining whether the United States should act multilaterally. and that is America's 
interests. The iuie is very simple: we should act multilaterally where doing so adv ances our 
inteiesis, and we should shun multilateial action where it does not serve our interests.” 

These thresholu questions identify, both for the United Nations and the United States, several 
issues that must be. addressed when considering whether, when, and how to use force. As 
with all good rules ol thumb, these guidelines relied U.S. expuience and. as with all works in 
progress, will evolve over Line. In addition, there are other important issues to consider when 
ihe U.S. evaluates possible participation in a peace operation. 


U.S. Military Participation in U.N. Peace Operations 

It has long been tecugni/.ed that deploying American servicemen and women into combat in 
support ol U.S. inteiesis is one ol the invest cutical decisions the President can make. However, 
sending American troops to participate m multilateral peace opeialions may be an equally 
ciitical decision, particularly in the case of a peace e.oloicemcni operation in which the active 
use ol force may become necessary. 


'Ihe Department ol Defense participates in the interagency process to detemtine the appropiialc 
level ol U.S. involvement in support ot peace opeialions. DoD seeks to guaiantee that il 
American tomes aie deployed m a multilateial operation, they aie pmpeily named equipped, 
and supported. DoD also seels to eiv-.mc tir.it the mission is cleaily delincd. that dv means 
ate available to ensure success, awl that die ink s ol engagement aie appiopilale. Anieiicen 
soldier, vviii net be deployed into a hostile situation uivji i the opeialional contiol ol a bueign 
commando, unless the United States is .satisfied with the command and, contiol aiiangemenl. 
the commando, ilr mission, and the support provided to accomplish trial paiucului opeiaimn. 
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The issue of command and control will always he a key factor in deciding whether to deploy 
U.S. forces as part of a U.N. peace operation. As a practical matter, il significant combat 
operations are contemplated, and if American involvement is planned, it is unlikely that the 
United States would agree to place its lorces tindei the operational control of a U.N'. commander. 
In these situations, the United Stales would preiet to rely either on its own resources, on those 
of a capable regional organization such as NA1 O. or on an appropriate coalition such as that 
assembled tor Ope radon Desert Storm. It is this very rationale that prompted the decision that 
both the Quick Reaction Force (QRF) and the Rangers deployed in support ol UNOSOM II 
would remain under direct U.S. command and control at till tunes. This is also why the 1 nited 
Stales has publicly slated that NATO — not the limb'd Nations — should conduct any 
large-scale operation to implement a peace settlement in Bosnia. 


When, on a case-by-casc basis, the United States decides to place American personnel or lorces 
temporarily under the operational control of the United Nations, all fundamental elements ol 
U.S. command will remain intact. While under operational control of the United Nations. 

U.S. commanders will be required to follow the orders given by higher U.N. commanders 
consistent with the mandate agreed to by the United Nations and the United States This type o! 
lelationship is nothing new for American commanders — many of whom were p> undet the 
operational control of foreign commanders during World War 1, Work! W;u II. Koiea, and most 
recently the Persian Gulf War. It is also the relationship that exists for U.S. commanders when 
they are participating in a NATO operation. Fvc.n in such cnuimsiaiicos. the chain ol command 
from the President to the lowest U.S. commander in the field remains inviolate. Moienver. il a 
U.S. commander receives an order that he considers to be outside the agreed mandate, he has the 
responsibility to refer the issue to a highci U.S. authority it he is unable to resolve the issue with 
the U.N. commander. 


Finally, it is impoitant to stress that the United States will always reserve the tight to lei inmate 
participation ol U.S. forces at any time and take whatevei action deemed necessary to protect 
U.S. servicemembers if they arc perceived to he in danger. 


REA a: OPERA TIO NS O VERY Hi \v 


At the end ol 1993. the U.S. mililaty was participating in 3 ol the 17 ongoing U.N. peace 
('Iterations: Itaq Kuwait (UNIKOM), Israel Hgypi Ionian Sy tia (UN I SO). Western Sahata 
(M1NUPSO). the lot met Yugoslav ia (UNPROPOR). and Somalia (UNOSOM II? I able II 2 
shows the level ol U.S. mililaty participation in U.N. peace opeiatmnx U.S. Imces ptovidc 
nearly 6 percent ol nvci 70.000 U.N. personnel deployed vvuildvvulc. Finally, the United Stales 
cunently provides nine military ollicets and non commissioned olliccts to assist the U.N. 
hcadqiMtteis in New York to serve on the stall of the newly ieoigam/ed Dcnattment oi Peace 
Operations. 1 In we vet. what is not shown on this table is the si/able con it t hut ton ol the U.S. 
military in support ol U.N. peace operations and U N Secmity Council Kcsolutruis. As 
Fahle II 3 highlights, ovci SO. 000 U.S. milituiy personnel ate indiieciiy involved in snppoil ol 
the l ’nited Nations piincipally in Ha tea. it .uj. the lounet Yugoslav ia. Somalia, and i Into 
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Table li-2 


U.N. Peace Operations (1993) 


Operation 

Year U.N. 
Operation 
Started 

Total U.N. 
Personnel 

Total IJ.S. 
Personnel 

UN DPO 

New Yurk 

1991 

150 

9 

IS-EG-JOR-SYR 

(UNTSO) 

1946 

218 

16 

India arid Pakistan 
(UNMOGIP) 

1949 

38 

0 

Cyprus 

(UNFICYP) 

1964 

1,249 

0 

IS- SYR — Golan Heights 
(UNDOF) 

1974 

1,239 

0 

Lebanon 

(UNIFIL) 

1978 

5,287 

0 

Iraq-Kuwait 

(UNIKOM) 

1991 

523 

15 

Angola 
(UNAVEM II) 

1991 

81 

0 

El Salvador 
(ONUSAl) 

1991 

310 

0 

Western Sahara 
(MINURSO) 

1991 

348 1 

29 

Cambodia 

(UNTAC) 

1992 

0 

0 

Former Yugoslavia 
(UNPROFOR) 

1992 

26,310 

630 

Somalia 
(UNOSOM II) 

1993 

29,209 

3,252 

Mozambique 

(ONUMOZ) 

1992 

6,576 

0 

Rwanda/Uyanda 

(UNOMUR) 

1993 

81 

0 

Rwanda 
(UN AMIR) 

1993 

1,260 

0 

Liberia 

(UNOMIL) 

1993 

166 

0 

Haiti 

(UNMIH) 

1993 

0 

0 

Georgia 
| (UNOMIG) 

1993 

55 

0 

j TOTAL 


73,100 

3.951 
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V. A. I'll A CliKEEPIN(, OPERATIONS 


Peacekeeping operations undertaken with the consent of all major belligerents ate designed to 
monitor and lacihtate the implementation of an existing truce agreement in support of diplomatic 
elloiLs to reach a political settlement to a dispute. The ITS. military usually participates in these 
U.N opeiations h> providing officers as observers and monitors. In IY 1093. the United States 
deployed a total of 60 officers in this traditional peacekeeping r-de 


Table 11-3 

U.S. Forces Acting in Support of U.N. Peace Operations 

Operation 

Year 

Operation 

Started 

Mission 

Number of 
U.S. 

Personnel 

Participating 

Maui 

(Support Democracy,- 
(UNSCfU 0G7) 

1993 

Enforce embargo, 
repatriate refugees 

3.145' 

Somalia 
(UNSCH Bid; 

1993 

Provide support to 
UNOSOM II 

9.000 

former Yugoslavia — Naval 
Forces Supporting 

UNPMOEOH 

(UNSCH 770,781,76/,816.836) 

1993 

Supped NATO 
onforcemiint of U.N 
sanction 

4.845 

former Yugoslavia 

Provide Pruink o 
(UNSCH 770. 787)) 


Provide hi.manitaiian 
assistance 

1 000 

former Yugoslavia ..Naval 

Deny Fligt.t 
(UNSCH 781) 

1 993 

Support U N No-My Zone- 
over Bosnia f lor /egovma 

1,800 

Iraq 

Southern Watch 
(UNSCH ■jSU.GG1.Go7.0BM) 

1993 

Moniloi fe-j .rn-.sion of 
southern flag population 

14,000' 

Iraq 

1 'rovide Comfort 
(UNSCH 067. 688) 

V)‘)1 

f ’rovide sate tiavi.-u*. toi 
population of tiortlu.'in haq 

1.361 

Iraq 

Maritime In'ercopt f oico 

(UNSCH G60.GU1.G87.688) 

- - - - 

1990 

Li it<aei: 11 N sanctions 
again-. I ir..q in tin* Gulf i if 
Al.lt >1. ■ . Ill' 1 Hi •< 1 ‘ ;i;-| 

< ',i ,i .lot mil; !• I m ■■ i 'I it' i! 

Kor■ mi ! a i,i- iila 

8. ()()■)' 

T/ iKJfj 

i 

Koi ea 

1'1‘iO 

TOTAL 


•MO. 1 A ■ 1 

1 AH numbuis are apptoximate 
z U.N Socially Cour.ul Hesnlutim, 
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During 1993. the United States also responded to a critical need in the former Yugoslavia In 
deploying ;i mobile hospital to Zagreb and. most recently, deploying an infantry company to 
serve as observers m Macedonia. 

AY;/V- i •. N. PEA C '.E KEEPING () PER A TIO \S 

In addition to participating in U.N. peacekeeping operations, there ate times when the United 
Stales will he requested to paiticipale in a nnibilateral peacekeeping operation than is sponsored 
by either a regional otgani/ation or an ad hoc coalition. As a result o! the Camp Da\id Accords 
concluded in 1979. the United States has maintained approximately 1.0(H) soldiers and observers 
from all the Services deployed as a contingent of the Multilateral bo ice and Observer Mission 
(MFO) in the Sinai to help maintain a stable environment along the holders ol Egypt and Israel 
(Table 114). This operation has provided si uni 1 team support to the cause of achieving peace in 
the Middle I last -- a cause that is wry clearly in the vital interests o! the United States. 


Table 11-4 

Costs of Current Non-U.N. Peace Operations 


Operation 

Voar Operation 
Started 

Mission 

U.S. 

Personnel 

Participating 

Sinai 

(MFO) 

5979 

Provide a buffer between 
Egypt and Is'ael in 
compliance with the 

Camp David Accouls 

1,000 


NO‘l f£: This is not the only non-U.N peacekeeping operation; however it is 
the only one in which the United States contributes forces 




MACE ENFORCEMENT OPERA 7/DAS 

Peace enloieemeut operations ate actions involving the use ol hnee oi the thiem. o| the use ol 
lorce, aulhori/ed by the United Nations Secunty Council imdei (Ttaplet V II ol tlie l V chattel, 
to pieseive. maintain, oi le.sloie international peace and seemilv ot eddicss bicaches ni iiic peace 
ot acts of aggK.ssinn. When the President determines that it is in the mteiest ■ ol the United 
States to assign lon.es as pan ol a multi national peace etiloi cement cl hut. ope i animal coiitn >1 
ol select units may be given to the multinational headquarters To date. Ameiiean Imces haw 
::n!\ beet:; dgned t'.vo peace er.loicement mr sions UN()S f )M [| <S"m.:'u:i> and 
UNPROi Ok tloimct Yugoslavia). 

As can be seen hv Table II 2. the hugest deplovmeni ol I S. lone-. as a i nmpnii-nt ot a 1' N 
opeiation is in Sum.ilia. I .S mvo] vemeiit in the Somalia peace colon em-'iit npci.iiion st.uted 
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in December 1992 when f ormer President Bush aulhoti/.ed the deployment of approximately 
25.000 15.S. servicemembers to help avert a humanitarian disaster that threatened the li\es ol 
nearly two million Somalis. This operation, undertaken pursuant to a U.N. Security C'ouncil 
Resolution, enabled necessary food, water, and medicine to be delivered to those in the creates! 
need. 

In May 1993, the United Slates turned this mission ova to the United Nations Operation in 
Somalia (UNOSOM II) and withdrew 20,000 troops. The continuing U.S. mission is to assist 
in maintaining a secure environment to enable the free How ol humanitarian rebel by providing 
approximately 2.950 IJ.S. military logistics services personnel to U.N. forces and an U.S. 
combat unit consisting of approximately 5.000 personnel to act as a lorce pioteciion supplement 
to U.N. combat units in emergencies. All U.S. combat forces remain under U.S. command: 
however. U.S. logistics units me under U.N. o ( k rational comroi. 

The United States will complete the transition of its military logistics support to United Nations 
civilian contractors and other nations’ logistics units no later than March 31, 1994. With the 
withdrawal of logistical support, the United States will also withdiaw all combat forces. By 
the beginning ol Apul 1994, the Unit'd Stales may deploy a limited number of U.S. military 
personnel sufficient only to protect American diplomatic facilities and American citizens, and 
noncombatant personnel to advise the United Nations Commander in Somalia. 

While there have been serious problems confronting UNOSOM in Mogadishu, its success 
throughout Somalia has been impressive and substantial. 

There have also been significant successes in health and education. During 1993, over 
750,000 Somali children have been vaccinated — greatly reducing the mortality rate* lot these 
innocent victims ol the bloody civil war. In addition, whereas a year ago not a single school 
was operating in Somalia, today there are nearly 250. The need for humanitarian relief has 
decreased significantly since U S. lorces first entered Somalia. 

Similarly, the U.S. mililaiy has been actively involved in suppmtmg the ellorts of the United 
Nations to establish a positive climate for negotiation and providing humamtaiiati icikl in the 
tormei Yugoslavia since its dissolution m i990. 4 he U.S. military has actively supported U.N. 
Security Council resolutions establishing an arms embuigu and the imposition ol U.N. sanctions 
on Serbia Montenegro. The U S. Navy lias committed three ships to Operation Sleep Guau! in 
the Adriatic Sea wlieie it has challenged over I 1,000 merchant vessels and hailed and boaideu oi 
diveited to a port lor inspection ovet 1,000 merchant ships. I anally, die U.S. An 1'oiec and 
Navy have llown over 5,200 sorties to entoiee the no Ov zone over Bosnia ! Ici/.egovina to 
eiisuie that combatant airmail are pievented Mom canymg out mission'.. 

As m Somalia, the U.S. milhaiv also played a pivotal iolc in juoviding despcialcly needed 
humamtan.m. assistance to nopcoinhaiar.ls witinn the th-sit"i In the larges' an lilt ol I nod since 
die Beilin AiiiiM ended m Septemhei D*4'U the Um'cd SlaS-.s. in p.uinci slop w i'll its N.ViO 
allies, has oiclicsliakd the dciiwiv e>! nvn 05 shnil t"ii - ■<! !noil a day to the Ivlcugucied city m 
Sarajevo. Without the resolve and mihtaiy capability o| tin United Stales, thousands ol imiocc.'il 
civilians would have staived 
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Humanitarian Assistance and Human Rights 

During the past fiscal year. Congress has recognized an expanded DoD role in humanitarian 
assistance by increasing humanitarian assistance funds from SI 5 million to $2$ million, and 
providing $50 million for global disaster relief. In FY 1993, 103 countries benefited from 
DoD humanitarian assistance. The Department also has been able to evacuate war wounded 
and injured individuals to the United Stales and Europe for privately a’tanged medical care. 

Separate supplemental appropriations, transfers, and reprogrammings have funded special 
DoD humanitarian assistance activities for the Kurdish people in northern Iraq ($23 million in 
FY 1993] and for areas of the former Soviet Union ($100 million in FY 1992 and $42 million 
in FY 1993). DoD has also provided foreign disaster relief assistance through Operation Provide 
Relie! in Somalia and Operation Provide Promise in the former Yugoslavia. As ol October X. 
1993, the Bosnia airlift under Operation Provide Promise surpassed the 15-month Berlin Airlift 
in duration. 

A number of new policy initiatives are under way to advance the ability of DoD to meet 
humanitarian needs and contribute to overall U.S. humanitarian policy, including the 
following: 

* The development of a humanitarian daily ration (11DK) modelled alter the 
meali-ready-to-eat (MRU), hut nutritionally appropriate lot humanitarian 
emergencies, culturally sensitive, and 70 percent less costly per day than 
the MRU: 

• Active planning and coordination of DoD activities it' facilitate 
international demining efioiT, which facilitate the return of civilians a'lei 
conflicts m which land mines have been extensively used; 

* Setious. new efforts to address international legal questions related to 
liealies governing the conduct ol wat in or.lci to strengihet the protection 
of civilian populations in conflict situations; 

The development of policy and procedures for coordinating the 
humatmarhm components of peacekeeping actions; and 

• Promoting the principles and practices that g vein U.S. mibtaiy and 
National Guard supnoil and assistance to ce- 4 aulle-.ities as t mode! for 
otl.ei governments m planning lot emergencies and disasters, with 
palliatin' lorn-, on the contingencies ol nucieiii icuetoi accidents. 

Promotion of lltniocracN ait id Counltrdrug; Efforts by Dol) 

T‘ - ' ad ' .Ic'iMOa, .. . nd'newoi \ anccs U.S. seem il>. imp loves global .stability, 

a' ■ - as,. ’!•' ■ .| vi it or.! pc >pi .■ ; ni.-Oir •• den.octacy benefit'. U.S national seeuntv 
u . \ no' den, era’.iL wi>-m is a •- :tei xoi.e,. Recognizing ibis, the 1'iesid. ml lias made 
i o -v ocra. v at id ad' nhial b-.m an r lit- i priontv u Ins Admimst! atam. 1 lie 
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Department has a role to play in support of that vital mission. The Department ot Delense 
supports the President by working to improve the relationship between emeiging democracies 
and their militaries. One hallmark of success! ill democracies is military acceptance ol civilian 
control. A civilian-managed military is a key component ol succe-.siu! democratic reloim. 

In a democracy, the military cannot he an independent actor: it must take diicctions liom the 
freely-elected civilian government and he accountable to society lot the way it carries out those 
directions. 

In the past, promotion of democracy has been an indirect benefit rather than an explicit goal ol 
many DoD programs. However, the DoD budget request for I Y l l) 9S includes $46.3 million 
for support of national military-to-military contact programs that uni v nhance U..S. efforts to 
promote democracy, to foster greater understanding and respect ol democratic values and 
processes, and to institutionalize respect lor individual human rights. 


Dol) Counterdrug Efforts 

The Department's support to counterdrug programs play:; a particularly important role in 
promoting and protecting democracy. Narcotics mafficking continues to threaten democratic 
institutions and regional stability in the Western Hemisphere and elsew here. Consequently, 
routine political exchanges and the sale conduct of trade and commerce are negatively affected. 
The United States joins with the piimaiy piodueing. transit, and consuming nations to disrupt 
and ultimately destnn the illegal trade through cooperative e 11 nits to disrupt drug ti al licking: 
effectively enlorce drug laws; educate the U.S. eili/.enry about drug abuse and tieatment; and 
establish programs to reduce demand tor illegal drugs. 

In 1993, DoD pursued a wide range ol successful counterdrug initiatives and activities in support 
of the Department of Stale; federal, stale, and local law enforcement agencies: and coopeiating 
foreign countries. Despite the best efforts of the U.S. eounierdrug department. 1 and agencic.s, the 
availability ol illegal drugs, and the crime associated with it. has not been substantially reduced. 

Because of this, the Administration reevaluated counterdiug priorities and objectives at the 
domestic and international levels. Guidance on Inline coumcidrug policy was provided by a 
Presidential Decision Directive on international countciduig siiategy. which dncctcd a change 
in emphasis lrom a policy focused pumanly on interdiction in the transit /one (ihe Caribbean 
and Genital Ameiiea), to a ilnee-pari siiategy ol supposing coumeidiug in.siituiioii', in host 
countries, destroying nai colics oigani/.atioivs, and engaging in a giaduul sin It in emphasis m 
inteidiction activities from the transit /one to the source commies (Colombia. I’eiu. and 
Bolivia). 

An accuraie undeistanding of the degiee to which the 1 fepartmem has pei ioi meu ■. coumeidi u 
missions can best be obtained from an examination ol each mission 

ATTACKING THE FLOW OT DRUGS A t Hit S()U<( 7 . 

I lie Andean Region continues to lie the -amice ol cocaine consumed in il.e 1 Tiled Slate- ,\i d 
iequesl ol U.S. ambassadors, and in cooidmaimn wnli U S law cult mcom .■ 'i i i agencies. I )■>] i ,m , 
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the Southern Command supported counterdrug efforts focusing on activities in Peru. Bolivia, 
and Colombia. The focus of this effort served to have host-nation law enforcement and military 
forces work together to foster democratic institutions and to light the narcotrafficker at the 
strategic, operational, and tactical levels. 

This support included deployments for training, human rights training of host-nation police and 
military, and joint training exercises, as well as equipment, operational planning support, and 
detection and monitoring ol the transport of cocaine. There are clear signs that the program^ are 
working — police and military capabilities and commitment have been enhanced, the cartels are 
under increasing police and legal pressures, and drug and asset seizures by national police units 
increased to more than 100 metric tons in FY PW. 

ATTACKING THE FLOW OF DRUGS IN TRANSIT 

In the transit zone and border areas. DoD focused its efforts on the How of drugs through land, 
ail. and sea routes into the United States. Transit zone detection and monitoring were performed 
by Active and Reserve component military forces in direct support of U.S. Customs. U.S. Coast 
Guard, the Border Patrol, and host-nation law enforcement agencies 

The U.S. Atlantic Command has streamlined and enhanced its effectiveness and efficiency of 
these transit zone operations thiough innovative technology applications, a redistribution of 
forces, and a locus on intelligence-cued operations. 

ATTACKING THE DISTRIBUTION AND USE OF ILLEGAL DRUGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Active duty and Reserve components played a ciitical role in DoD's counterdrug ellort, with the 
National Guard taking a lead role. National Guard support, consisting ol 16 missions included 
in the Governors’ Counterdrug Support Plans, emphasize support to federal, state, and local law 
enlorcement agencies in the High Intensity Drug Trailickitig Areas (HIDTAs). the South west 
border, and critical ports of entry. 

I wo elfeelive tools used by DoD in the national light against illegal drugs are Sections 120k 
and 1001 ol the 1W1 National Defense Authorization Act, as amended, which allowed lor th ■ 
piovision ol moie than S120 million in support to law enlorcement. This support included 
pci sound, equipment, naming, intelligence, analysis, reconnaissance, eiigineenng projects, 
loieign language tiaiislation, and uansportation 

DEMAND REDUCTION 

The I Vpaiimeni has long been a leader in el I oris to induce the abuse ol diugs in the woikplacc 
and in the conmmmi\ Demand induction efloits within the Department locuxedon ding testing, 
euucat’oii and naming treatment, and community awareness/ouiieach piogiam .. and weie 
extii'iueh snccosUul duMiig the past yea F.lloits weie undertaken to mciease iIk I Jepailmeiit’s 
activities m e■ immunilie > tlnouglioul the countrv 11 > support th>• Piesidem s pledge in help the 
nation's void;, and pallieularh miiei cits south ope with li.o piuM.-ins m ding abuse 
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The DoD drug testing policy includes testing of all military personnel, those civilians who aie in 
special testing designated positions, and a requirement that defense contractors maintain a drug 
Iree work force. 

Last year Congress directed the Department to establish a pilot outreach program in communities 
throughout the nation with the purpose of reducing the demand for illegal drugs. Twelve 
programs, developed with the support of local communities, use military personnel as role 
models and oiler individually tailored activities of drug education, mentoring, self-esteem 
building, and social activities. The program involved military members, both active duty and 
resoive, and focused on inner-city youth in particular. The outreach program was also designed 
to take advantage of the enormous dispersal of military facilities and personnel throughout the 
IJni ed States. A report on the pilot program is due to Congress in October 1994. 
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BUILDING A DEFENSE PARTNERSHIP WITH RUSSIA, 
UKRAINE, AND THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES OF 
THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 


Introduction 

After four decades in \ .eh confrontation between the United States and the Soviet Union was 
the defining feature of international politics, the United Slates and Russia now have an 
opportunity to redefine their strategic relationship. The United States and its allies, together 
with Russia, Ukraine, and the other states that emerged from the former Soviet Union, now seek 
a partnership — one that will replace the hostility that until recently separated the world into 
two heavily armed camps. This partnership will stress areas of common interests with the 
same vigor with which they previously emphasi/.ed their dil lerences. 

Asa cornerstone of this new relationship, President Clinton real firmed the goal of a 
strategic partnership between Russia and America at the Vancouver Summit in April 1993. 
Correspondingly, the United States also seeks to build cooperative idations with the other 
successor states to the former Soviet Union. 

With this goal in mind, the Secretary of Defense hits made building a successful defense and 
military partneiship with Russia, Ukraine, and the other new independent states one of the 
highest priorities of the Department of Defense. 

It is clear, however, that this transition from the hostility of the C'old War will be neither 
instantaneous nor easy. It will be a delining challenge for the decade ahead. Views and 
prejudices, habits and procedures developed over the past decades pose major obstacles to 
these new relationships. A steady, continued engagement is called for in which each party 
seeks to clarify to the other its fundamental national security interests — one that is not 
disheartened by inevitable setbacks. 

The Strategic Partnership 

The Department's role in the U.S. progiam to build a partnership with Russia is to implement 
the President's mandate to intensity cooperation with the Russian military. In doing so, die 
United Stales hopes to encourage support lor relorm. cicale equity in cooperation with the 
United States, develop a military lesponsible to democratically elected oflicials, show that 
a mancet economy can provide lor adequate military loices. promote a reduction in nuclear 
and conventional forces, encourage cooperation in regional crises, achieve collaboration in 
nonpioliferation, and lureslall any icappearance of Russian aggression. Meeting these 
objectives would help avoid or respond to all lour o! the key lineals to U.S. secuuty. 


U.S.-Russia Defense Cooperation 

Pursuing cooperative del ease elicits with the Russian mihtaiy is impoiuni lor two masons. 
First, as Russian President Yeltsin's teeein cniilioniution with the eonsci v alive Pailiameiu 
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demonstrated, the mililary is a key player in Russia’s ongoing el forts in consolidate its 
democratic transformation. Second, to the extent that hair-trigger postures during the 
Cold War stemmed from the two sides’ inability to read each other's cues, it would be 
helpful to understand such signals and the assumptions and thinking which nuclei he them. 

The Defense Department has worked to build lies to the Russian military leadership and to 
engage it on key questions of bilateral relations and international security. The objective is 
to forge a strategic partnership and help bring about a safer military relationship between 
the United States and Russia than that inherited from the Cold War. Since January RW. 
DoD has launched several initiatives designed to achieve those ends. The) include: 

• Secretary Aspin met twice in R)93 with his Russian counterpart. Defense 
Minister Pavel Grachev, in Garmisch, Germany. (June) and in Washington 
(September). These meetings have helped cement a personal and public 
commitment at the highest levels to pursue closer relations and have 
established a precedent for the U.S. Secretary and Russian Defense 
Minister to meet regularly to discuss issues of common concern. 

• A Memorandum of Understanding on Defense and Military Relations was 
signed during Defense Minister Grachev’s visit to Washington. This 
agreement forms the basis for a solid partnership and an expansion of 
mutually beneficial relations acros.-, the defense spectrum. 

• Russian and American specialists have inaugurated a series of discussions 
on key security issues aimed at solidifying cooperation and reducing 
friction on contentious issues. The work o! those experts has been 
essential in promoting transparency in each other's military stiuctures and 
operations. 

• Senior Russian and American mililary Icadeis have met to discuss a broad 
range of strategic and doctrinal issues. The Joint Stall’Talks provide an 
opportunity for the leadership of the U.S. Joint St II and Russian Genetal 
Stall to plan and coordinate nuiitarv-io-military contacts, to share 
information, to promote tran>paiency in mililary allairs, and to build 
personal and prolessional relationships In this way. Joint Stall Talks 
contribute substantially to the building of a stiategic partnership. 

• Duiing die recent Aspin-Grachev ministerial, agreement was teached to 
implement the Seeielmy oi Defense’s initiative to install a dedicated 
telephone communications system between the Ministei of Defense 
(MOD/ and himseil. 1 he inaugural call between both patties was held 
on Januaiy 5. Id 1 )4. 

• The Assistant Secivtaiy loi Strategy. Requirements, and Resource’-, will 
continue the dialogue which Seuclary Aspin began with the Russian 
MOD in Garmisch and Washington. 

• The two sides have developed s bleed pngum ol contacts lot RAM which 
include defense and militate cunt.ktv p ,>c.:ucpmg, housing, and olncei 
liausilion tiaining. 
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The Defense Department is also trying to expand the relationship beyond dialogue to actual 
cooperative ventures. Efforts to date are concentrated in two areas: combined peacekeeping 
training with the Russians; and seeking ways to ease the pain of Russian economic transition 
from a war footing to peacetime activities. 

• The first step toward combined peacekeeping exercises look place in 
October 1093 with the visit of the Commander of the U.S. Army Third 
Infantry 1 Division to the 27th Motorized Rifle Division (MRD) in Russia. 

OSD will be monitoring the implementation of this plan and assisting 
where required. 

• A Joint Search and Rescue Exercise involving the Russian Air Eorce and 
the U.S. Air Force with participation lrom the Alaska Air National Guard 
was conducted in Siberia in April 1993. 

• The Deputy Sect clary of Defense followed up discussions on defense 
diversification, military housing, and ollicer retraining with a visit to 
Moscow in fall 1993. The Department is also looking into ways to help 
the Russians in such areas as the transition of military officers to ci zilian 
life, housing, defense conversion, and addressing environmental concerns. 

Congress has authorized the use of Nunn-Lugar funds for this effort. 

The U.S. effort is not confined to Russia. The Department of Dotensc has established relations 
and is developing programs with the leadership ol the other three states where nneleai weapons 
are located — Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus — and plans to broaden those contacts to 
include all 12 successor states, plus the Baltic nations. A country-by-country summaiy ol 
DuD initiatives follows. 

U.S.-Ukraine Defense Cooperation 

The United States believes in the importance of Ukiaine independence and seeks to build 
cooperative lies in defense as in other realms. Its development into a stab! ■. prospeious Central 
European country would bode well for general European security as well as for its own luture. 

In building relations with Ukraine, it is important neither to underestimate the potential dangei 
posed by the 1,000 strategic nuclear warheads left on Ukrainian temtory alter the collapse of me 
Soviet Union, noi to neat that ns the sole issue on lire U.S.-Ukrainian agenda. U.S. policy and 
DuD initiatives proceed on two tracks: developing and broadening dialogue with Ukiaine on a 
full range of defense and security issues and eneoutaging it to honor the commitments made 
under the Lisbon Protocol and associated instruments of May 1992. A historic development 
took place during Januaty 1994 in Moscow as President Clinton joined Pies ; der.ts Yeltsin and 
Kravchuk in signing a trilaleial joint statement ou'.'ming the steps the three governments would 
lake to ensure the removal of all micleat weapons i.om Ukiaine. This was the culmination ol 
months ol joint work, which began with a propo.su> to l.'krain-' and Russia by Sccietary Aspm. 
on a I’mmula to implement Ukraine's deela 1 mien ion to become a mm uuclcai weapon state. 

The Delcnse Depaitment has taken several signilianl steps m this diiection 

• Societaly Aspin liaveled to Kiev m June -903 to meet with loin ei 
Uki,timan Delcnse Ministei Konstantin Mom/ov. becoming the 1 11 st 
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Sccreuiry ol' Defense to visit independent Ukraine. Murn/n then paid a 
return visit to Wasmnglon in July. 

• In summer 1993, the Pentagon hosted a group ol nine key members ol the 
Ukrainian Rada, or parliament, all ol whom sit on committees concerned 
with national security issues. They met with senior Pentagon civilian and 
Joint Stall officers and discussed various approaches to assuting IT table's 
security. 

• A Delense-led team from the U.S. government traveled to Ukraine in 
October 1993 to discuss specific military and dclcn.se contact programs 
between the United States and Ukraine. Seventeen bilateral proclaims 
were agreed to at that time. This group is a regular forum for discussion 
on defense matters and meetings hiannually. 

• A Calilornia Air National Guard-led team of medics, dentists, and 
optometrists deployed to Ukraine in September 1993 for cooperative 
medical training with Ukrainian counterparts. The first U.S. military unit 
to deploy to Ukraine since World War II. U.S. personnel treated various 
patient populations, including children who were victims of the C'hernobyl 
nuclear disaster. California has since proposed a National Guard State 
Partnership with Ukraine 

U.S.-Kazakhstan Defense Cooperation 

Kazakhstan, as one ol the four successor slates to the Soviet Union on whose territory nuclear 
weapons are located, is ol considerable importance to U.S. national security and global arms 
control negotiators. Kazakhstan is important, though, not just because ol the risks which SS-1 JSs 
now there can pose, but because til the opportunities it may piesent. A sccmc. prosperous 
Kazakhstan is likely to serve as a force for stability in Central Asia: and because no single ethnic 
gioup comprises a majority, also as a model of a successlul multiethnic stale. Thus. U.S. 
security inletest.s would be well served by facilitating Kazakhstan’s evolution toward a maikel 
economy and democracy. Kazakhstan’s recent decision to ratify the NTT as a non-nuclcai state 
was a major step in that direction. 

The United States and Kazakhstan have taken steps in the paM year to lay the groundwoik loi 
a cooperative defense relationship. 1’he militaiy-ln-military pmgtam shows great potential. 
Alreadv, Kazakhstan has received Hinds mulct the Inlet national Military 1 dueation and Tiaining 
(IMU1) program that weie used to sponsor an oiienlalion tour to the United States lot sevetal 
senior Ku/akirslaiii military oflieers. DoD held a Bilateral Working Gioup planning session in 
Almaty in Oelobei. with a full-scale meeting to take place in eaily 1994. 

At the full-scale meeting, Kazakhstani officials aie In identily priority pmgiams and make 
speedic proposals lor cooperative ellorls examples ol these progiams include Hnglish language 
training, distinction in the role ol a military in a democratic society, military justice iiumwg. and 
educational activities designed to leach oflieers how m manage and pmii; Horn ethnic divcisin 
within the ranks. 
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U.S.-Belarus Defense Cooperation 

U.S. willingness to engage in even closer defense cooperation with Bciarus is based on the 
Belarusian government's demonstrated commitment to arms control and coiifidence-huildine 
efforts to enhance international security. Aside from its decision to reduce sharply the size ol its 
own armed forces, Belarus now has ratified START and NTT and is moving to comply with 
its Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) obligations. Defense cooperation with Belarus thus 
demonstrates U.S. support for these Belarusian actions while helping to achieve the additional 
goal of reduced international tensions. The goal of developing closer IJ.S.-Belarusian defense 
cooperation advanced several steps in 1993: 

• For the first time, Belarus received funds under the International Military 
Education and Training program, which were used to provide a language 
lab and other support for the MOD'S new English language program. 

• In July, Defense Minister Kozlovskiy made his first visit to the United 
States when he accompanied the I lead of Slate on a visit to Washington. 

He rcli ned to Washington in October as the guest of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

• In September, the first resident U.S. Defense Attache assumed his post. 

During MOD Kozlovskiy’s October 1993 visit, the two sides signed a Memorandum ot 
Understanding establishing the formal basis for a broad range of defense cooperation activities, 
including exchanges of visits between the Secretary of Defense and Belarusian MOD, the 
respective chiefs ol stall, and various other senior defense officials; and working level meetings 
on such issues as defense budgets, the environment, the transition of military personnel to 
civilian jobs, and other national security issues. Mililary-to-military contacts will focus on ways 
to help Belarus meet its goals of creating a much smaller force, improving officer education, and 
enhancing the social welfare of military personnel and then families. 

U.S. Defense Cooperation with Other Successor States 

Since the emergence of independent defense establishments in the new states following the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, DoD i litialed programs designed to address the formation ol 
military institutions committed to the security of their nations, democratic principles, and ready 
to cooperate with othei nations in the support of international efforts to guarantee security in 
tumbled legions. Senior defense officials have visited cadi new state m begin a dialogue on 
mutual interests, and DoD has hosted Amis, by these officials to U.S military units. Dolcn.se 
attaches arc in place in own half of these nations to engage the host government in a continuing 
security dialogue. 

The Secretary ol Dclcnsc in May 19 O look part in the dedication ol the Marshall C.’cmei in 
Garmiscli, Germany. This center has been designed to bring togcthei dele use and imhiai y 
officials of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet republics to conduct seminars and othei 
programs to assist the new Ministries ol Delen.se m establishing laws, policies, and pioccduics 
that will best protect the interests m their nations and their citizens in cooperation with other 
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nations supporting’ democratic reform. Representatives of most of the states have already visited 
the center to take pan in one or more of the available programs. 

As it has with many other countries with whom the United States has positive relations, the 
United Stales has offered, or will propose, to provide assistance to the former Soviet republics 
under the IMET program. Establishment of programs with Moldova and the Caucasus nations 
(Georgia, Azerbaijan, a;.d Armenia) awaits a peaceful .settlement to their armed conflicts, and 
cooperation with other Central Asian nations has been deferred uiitii they implement political 
and economic reforms. Nonetheless, the United States hopes ultimately to be able to establish 
programs with each successor state. 


Conclusion 


The initiatives that the United Stales is developing with the states of the former Soviet Union 
have produced a solid basis for continued progress. The breadth and depth of contacts 
established in 1993 involving senior detense officials are unprecedented and reflective of the 
U.S. commitment to fundamentally alter relations, moving from the dangerous confrontations 
of the Cold War period to a cooperative defense partnership. 


Presidents Clinton and Yelisin charted a path for their respective nations to build trust and 
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cooperation. 
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success of this relationship one of the key U.S. security policy objectives for the years ahead. 
The ability to reallocate resources to critical domestic needs and 10 simultaneously provide 
security for its citizens beyond that which was provided over the past four decades will he the 
measure of U.S. success. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL SECURITY 


Introduction 


The new security era has generated increased emphasis on environmental threats to nation. 1 
security. As a result, the Department mobilized aggressively to meet these environmental threats 
and better fulfill its responsibilities. Reflecting the Ciinton Administration's commitment to 
preserve and protect the environment. DoD created a new Oil ice ol the Deputy Under Secretary 
of Defense for Environmental Security (DUSD(ES)). The importance of environmental security 
to national defense was acknowledged in the Bottom IJp Review. 


A New Approach 


New environmental, health, and salety threats to U S. security have emerged over the past two 
decades. They threaten U.S. national security and quality ol life. '1 hey also threaten the 
Department's military mission. DoD is spending large sums of money to clean tip contaminated 
sites, to dispose of the wastes generated, and to solve other environmental problems. The 
Department s environmental programs aie 
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Technology — S343M 



Cleanup — $1,96B 
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The new security ei ■ requires a comprehensive approach to solving Dob's environmental 
problems. In the Defense Performance Review and the Bottom-Up Review, the Secretary of 
Defense outlined his new vision of national security. It includes the defense ot natural resources 
that sustain quality of life and are a source of strength for the nation. 

The mission of DoD’s Environmental Security program is to strengthen national security by 
integrating environmental, safety, and occupational health considerations into U S. defense and 
economic policies; to ensure responsible performance in defense operations; and to maintain 
quality installations to support a ready force. The premise for this program is that investing in 
preventive measures is the best way to protect health and the environment, to reduce the costs of 
complying with environmental laws, and to clean up past contamination, and liability associated 
with pollution. The major components of the Environmental Security program are cleanup, 
compliance, conservation and installations, pollution prevention, and technology. 


Restoring DoD Facilities 


DoD is responsible for environmental contamination resulting from decades of operations 
both in the Uni, -d States and overseas. DoD has been engaged in cleanup activities at about 
1.S00 military installations and at over 8,000 Formerly Used Defense Sites. Ninety-four of the 
siaic.Mue iit.st<ination.N mo ji.steu on tnv LmviiwuniCiital ihwtoction Agencv s {LPA) Super!und 
National Priorities List of most contaminated sites. DoD is also cleaning up about 66 military 
installations that arc scheduled for closure or realignment under the East Track Cleanup Program 
announced by President Clinton in July 1993. This program is intended to return property 
expeditiously to local communities for reuse and economic redevelopment. 


In 19X4, Congress created the Defense Environmental Restoration Account (DERA) to fund 
cleanup of contaminated sites. Although some progress has been made, the Department 
recognizes the need for fundamental change in the cleanup process. Too much effort has been 
devoted to studies rather than to actual cleanup, resulting in paralysis-by-analysis. The 
Department is now expanding its efforts to shift from study to actual cleanup of contaminated 
sites. In 1994, DoD will devote $2 billion of DERA funds to cleanup activities and, for the 
first time, will spend more money on cleanup than on studies and investigations. 


T he Department is committed to making the process more efficient and buying maximum 
cleanup for the public’s tax dollars. The Environmental Securiiy progiam is developing a risk 
reduction framework that wall tic decisions on cleanup remedies to risk and cost-elfectiveness. 


Other near-term goals for cleanup at active installations include: 

• Making more use of innovative cleanup technologies; 

• Using more interim measures to reduce threats at environmei.'al hot spots; 
for example, providing alternate drinking water supplies to nearby 
populations or quickly removing sources of contamination; 

• Developing and enhancing partnerships with stakeholders, especially 
affected communities and federal and stale regulators; 
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® Using lessons learned from completed sites to design generic remedies 
and technologies for solving common cleanup problems and screening all 
sites for adoption of such remedies; and 

• Shortening the time for completion of studies and designs 

FAS T i ttA CK CLEA NUP 

The cleanup process is complex, time consuming, and burdensome to communities affected by 
closing bases. On July 2, 1993, President Clinton announced a new Fast Track Cleanup Program 
for DoD installations designated for closure. This program is a sharp departure from the past. It 
consists of the following elements: 

• Establishing Base Cleanup Teams - - An on-site professional cleanup team 
of DoD, Environmental Protection Agency, and state environmental 
experts established at all closing installations where property will be made 
available for transfer to the local community. This team oversees the 
installation cleanup program and makes appropriate decisions. The team 
will conduct a bottom-up review of all cleanup schedules and projects and 
will develop a Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) cleanup plan for 
the installation. 

• Speeding up the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) Process — 

DoD will prepare a single NEPA document for outlining alternate 
property uses with the community’s own reuse plan as the preferred 
alternative. With the help of a planning grant, which DoD will provide, 
the community can quickly develop its reuse plan. The Department will 
then complete the required NEPA documentation within 12 months from 
the date Congress approves the base closure list. 

® Involving the Public — DoD will promote local community and public 
involvement through establishment of Restoration Advisory Boards at 
each closing installation. These boards consist of DoD, EPA, and state 
and local community representatives reflecting diverse interests. They 
serve as a forum for exchange and discussion of cleanup program 
information. Through these boan’-, the Department will make 
information readily available and will encourage and respond to public 
comment. 

' Parcclization — - Through the use of an Environmental Baseline Survey, 

DoD will determine the availability of clean parcels for reuse by the local 
community. This determination will he made within 18 months of listing 
a closing base. If the property has a specific use identified, the process 
will be completed within nine months. 

Cleanup is one of the most important aspects of DoD’s work to revnali/.e closing bases. 1 low 
well the Department returns properly to productive civilian use will serve as an indicator of its 
ability to work with state and tcdcral regulators. Congress, and the public. In 1994, DoD will 
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spend S617 million from the Base Realignment and Closure Account established by Congress 
lor environmental work at closing bases. DoD intends to have last track cleanup plans 
completed for all bases by April 30, 1994. 

Complying with Environmental, Safety, and Health Laws 

DoD's operations are subject to the same environmental, safely, and health laws and regulations 
as private industry, as well as to additional requirements lot tedera! facilities. Overseas there are 
myriad laws and acceptable standards ol beha' tor. The DoD goal is to achieve full and sustained 
compliance with all U.S. legal requirements. To comply with environmental protection, safety, 
and health laws, the DoD annually: 

• Obtains thousands of air emission permits; hundreds of water discharge 
permits f rom sewage, industrial, and waste-water treatment plants; and 
storm water permits for every base; 

• Manages 300 to 400 permits to treat, store, or dispose of hazardous waste 
under the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act; 

• Abates thousands of Occupational Safety and Health Administration 

/In oron ini'tiu - 1 
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• Manages 30,000 regulated underground storage tanks; and 

• Prepares spill prevention and response plans at every base. 

The Department also faces new challenges in compliance, including the waiver of sovereign 
immunity under the Federal Facility Compliance Act and new requirements to report the 
acquisition, use, and release of toxic chemicals at every base under the President’s Executive 
Order on Pollution Prevention and Right to Know in the Government. 

During I’Y 1994, DoD will spend about .1*2.05 billion on environmental compliance. The 
Department has identified several opportunities to improve overall piogram performance and 
cost control including periodic compliance self-assessments, improved training and education, 
and an improved budgeting system. 

Near-term compliance goals include the implementation of annual comprehensive audits for 
every major installation, reducing open enforcement actions 50 peicent Rom 1993 levels, 
upgrading fire training areas; constructing waste water treatment plants, and upgrading 
underground storage tanks to meet new groundwater protection requirements. 


Conserving Resources 

The goal of DoD's 'onservalion progium is to provide a healthy coexistence between natural and 
cultural resources and the readiness requirements of the military. DoD consumes approximately 
2 percent of the nation’s total energy supply, uses over 200 billion gallons of lresh watei each 
year, and is the steward for 25 million acres ol public lands across the country. These lands 
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contain fragile ecosystems and endangered species, irreplaceable historical and archeological 
sites, and many other important natural and cultural resouias. including: 

• 300 threatened and endangered species residing on 211 bases: 

• The largest federal archeological collection ,n the world: and 

• Facilities on the National Historic Register. 

Good stewardship in addition to numerous public laws and regulations requires that the 
Department conserve and protect these resources including the National Historic Preservation 
Act, the National Environmental Policy Act, the American Indian Religious Freedom Act, and 
the Archeological Resources Protection Act. DoD is committed to ensuring that all bases have 
inventories and plans for managing their wetlands, threatened and endangered species, and 
cultural and historical resources. 


The Department faces the difficult task of protecting these resources while supporting the 
military mission. Military operations do not have to result in abuse of the land. In fact, military 
ownership often provides sanctuaries for many species or protection for cultural resources as 
these lands do not have the kind of development and other activities that degrade natural 
habitats. But because military operations can cause significant damage, DoD is seeking new 
iiaiiiing meihuds and innovative technological solutions to mitigate these cllects. For example, 
the Department is promoting the increased use of computer simulations to reduce the need for 
field operations that cause environmental damage. 


DoD is also committed to accomplishing the new energy and water conservation requirements 
under the 1992 Energy Policy Act, including establishing goals to reduce energy consumption 
20 percent by the year 2000 and converting a portion of DoD’s nearly 200,000 administrative 
vehicles to use alternative fuels. By the end of 1995, the Department will have acquired over 
10,000 Alternative Fuel Vehicles. The Secretary of Defense has directed that $983 million he 
added to the Department's existing 5-year budget of $200 million for energy resource 
management. 


LEGACY 


The Legacy Resource Management Program has also helped DoD to be a belter steward o! 

U.S. resources. The Legacy progiam was established by Congress through FY 199] legislation 
to support innovative projects that protect and care for DoD’s natural, cultural, and historic 
resources. In the past three years, Ixgacy has funded almost 800 projects including: 

• A program to catalog DoD's archeological collections and determine 
future curatory needs. DoD owns one of the largest archeological 
collections in the nation. DoD is seeking to ensure facilities can eaie 
for these collections forever. 

* A project, conducted in partnership with the San Diego Zoological 
Society, the University of California, Berkeley, the Western Foundation ol 
Vertebrate Zoology, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the C'alitornia 
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Department of Fish and Game, and the Animal and 1 lealth Inspection 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture to aid in the population 
recovery of an endangered bird species, the San Clemente Island 
Loggerhead Shrike. 

• A project to study and develop the legal framework for allowing Native 
Americans access to religious and sacred sites located on DoD lands. 


Preventing Pollution 


The newest DoD strategy in environmental protection — pollution prevention — seeks to attack 
environmental problems at the source by considering material and energy used in design, 
construction, operation, maintenance, and disposal. The solution to long-term cleanup and 
compliance problems is the development and acquisition of environmentally sound systems. 
Pollution prevention will limit skyrocketing cleanup and compliance costs and reduce risks 10 
public health, workers, and the environment. 


The Department is committed to becoming a leader in pollution prevention through acquisition 
and procurement practices, through the development of innovative technology, and through the 
creation of belter chemical management and accounting systems. DoD's goal is to prevent 
future pollution by reducing hazardous materia! use and releases of pollutants into the 
environment to as near zero as feasible. For example, the Department set a goal of reducing 
hazardous waste 50 percent between 1987 and 1992, and attained the goal in 1991. The 
Department is also committed to: 


• Implementing the Pollution Prevention Executive Order signed last year 
by President Clinton requiring federal facilities to comply with 
requirements of the Emergency Planning and Community Riglu-to-Know 
Act it) notify local emergency planning committees of all toxic chemicals 
stored or used at facilities. Federal agencies will also he required to 
develop a written strategy to eliminate or minimize acquisition til' 
hazardous or toxic chemicals and to develop a strategy to meet a voluntary 
goal of 50 percent reduction by December 1999. 

• Reducing or eliminating provisions of military specifications, military 
standards, technical orders, and standardized documents that direct DoD 
to use hazardous or toxic substances; 


• Reducing toxic releases and the generation ol solid and hazardous waste, 
focusing on source reduction; 

• Providing incentives to promote more efficient material and energy 
procurement and use, including reuse, recycling, and market creation for 
recycled materials; 

• Ensuring life cycle environmental costs and benefits are internalized in 
acquisition and supply system standards; and 

• Reducing non-mission essential use of ozone-depleting substances. 
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Technology: The Cutting Kdge 

Cutting across all DoD environmental programs is technology. Accelerating the development 
and use of new environmental technology will result in taster, cheaper, and more effective 
cleanup: less cost in complying with environmental, safety. and health laws; more creative 
conservation initiatives; and a greater ability to prevent pollution at the source. 

The DoD Environmental Technology strategy is to match technology investments to address real 
environmental needs; to identify technologies which provide the highest payback: to engage in 
technology partnerships to stimulate innovative dual-use technology development; and to 
expedite the use and commercialization of technologies. 

The DoD Environmental Technology program has established a process to coordinate, integrate, 
and prioritize environmental technology research and development projects across the military 
departments. By FY 1995, the program will implement a tri-service environmental quality 
research and development strategic plan. 

Under the Strategic Environmental Research and Development Program (SERDP) established by 
Congress, the Department is working to stimulate the development of environmental 
technologies to meet both DoD and commercial environmental goals. With a $160 million 
budget for FY 1994, DoD is supporting some of the technologies of the future, such us the 
Electron Beam Dry' Seiubbe that may be able to efficiently turn dirty, high-sulfur coal emissions 
into a feilili/.cr, resulting in cleaner water, air, and a commercial product. 

Finally, the Department is working in partnership with the Western Governors' Association 
and the Departments of Interior, Energy, EPA, and slate regulato'y agencies to demonstrate 
innovative technologies lor environmental restoration at military bases and to meet federal 
and state regulatory requirements. Under a pilot initiative, regional working groups have 
been established to explore waste technology development t or four major waste areas: mixed 
hazardous and radioactive waste, abandoned mine wastes, munitions wastes, and wastes at 
military bases. 


A Global View 

The Department has historically lacked a coordinated approach to international environmental 
security issues. As a result, DUSD(ES) has established a new office of International Activities. 

The Department’s new international environmental strategy is based on the following critical 
elements: 

• Overseas Site Returns. By mid-September 1993, the United States 
had announced 51 percent of its overseas sites for closure. By 1996. 
that figure is likely to reach 54 percent, or approximately 900 sites. 

Environmental considerations aie central to ensuring dial U.S. resource 
constraints and timetables arc met and host-nation economic concerns 
addressed. DUSD(ES) developed a policy based on consultation and 
burdenshating with host nations to meet these objectives. 
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• Overseas Restoration Policy. DoD is currently working with the Military 
Services to develop a uniform policy with respect to environmental 
restoration at operating bases overseas. The policy will be based on the 
principles of protection of human health and safely, and joint financing 
with the host country. 

• Intern: onal Cooperative Agreements. Cooperation in the development 
of environmental technology is one of the Department's great untapped 
opportunities for fulfilling the environmental security mission. By 
facilitating bilateral agreements with advanced nations, the Department 
can speed the development and transfer of innovative technologies lor 
defense-related environmental problems. 

• Environmental Security Leadership. The Department is earning a 
reputation for strong environmental leadership within NATO and the 
expanded forum of the North Atlantic Cooperation Council. In 1994, 

DUSD(ES) will convene international meetings on a variety of topics, one 
of which is Noise Abatement Receiver Technology used to minimize noise 
pollution from overflight activity. 

• International Environmental Security Assistance. Part of DoD’s effort to 
prevent the reversal of democratic reforms in Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union is bilateral security assistance. Environmental 
security assistance is an important component of this aid. Educating 
Eastern European military personnel on environmental issues holds the 
potential to stop the rampant spread of contaminants, imp .we the health 
of soldiers and surrounding populations, speed conversion of military 
facilities to economically viable use, and ease historical distrust between 
populations and militaries in this part of the world. Many of these 
principles were applied to a $25 million environmental security assistance 
pilot project granted to Belarus in 1994 under congressionally directed 
Project Peace. 

Defense Environmental Security Council (DESC) 

The Department recognizes that Environmental Security is affected by many Defense functions. 
In order to steer and coordinate the overall program and integrate participation of the many 
functional areas involved in Environmental Security matters. Secretary' Aspin created DESC 
and the committee structure. This Council, which is chaired by the DUSD(ES), and the 
committee structure is vital to the success of the Environmental Security mission. The 
Council and committee structure will have central roles implementing the Environmental 
Security aspects of the Bottom-Up Review, Defense Performance Review, and Secretary of 
Defense Decisions on Roles, Missions and Functions of the Armed Forces of me United States. 
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Conclusion 

The Department of Defense recognizes the importance of achieving and maintaining 
environmental qualily at all DoD installations and facilities. Thus, it is < ..imitted to cleaning up 
environmental damage resulting from past practices; meeting all environmental, saiety, and 
health standards applicable to its present operations; managing responsibly the natural and 
cultural resources it holds in public trust; and eliminating pollution resulting from its activities 
wherever possible. 
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ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Introduction 

American national security has always rested on the twin pillars ol military capability and 
economic strength, but the relationship between these two assumes new significance, 
complexity, and dimensions as the defense budget is reduced. In the new security era, the 
Department is taking important steps to strengthen economic security including increased efforts 
to develop dual-use technologies with military and commercial applications, more effective 
assistance for base closure communities, a robust program for defense reinvestment, and 
enhanced armaments cooperation with aiiies. To locus attention on these and other economic 
issues, the Department established a new position of Assistant Secretary of Defense lor 
Economic Security. 


Dual-Use Technology 


Since the end ol World War II, the Department’s spending lor military systems and research has 
been concentrated in a technology and industrial base built exclusively to meet defense needs. 
The ieduced duienxc budgets ol the 1990* are simply not huge enough to continue DoD s 
reliance on an infrastructure that is unique to defense. Instead, new approaches are required. 


The Department is charting a new course in defense acquisition, research, and development by 
taking greater advantage of dual-use technology and the strength of the entire U.S. economy. 
Wherever possible, emphasis will be on technology that is dual use rather than military unique 
From the outset, research and development will be pursued to achieve both commercial and 
military applications. 

This new emphasis on dual use represents a clear break with the past. Be lore, making the 
fruits of defense research available to the public has not been a high prioiity. The Department 
assumed defense technologies would spin-off into commercial applications, more or less on their 
own. This spin-off model no longer applies. DoD recogni/.es that transferring technologies 
from defense to commercial applications is a complex process that requires a new approach and 
more active involvement from the Department. 


An increased emphasis on dual use offers broad advantages to the nation's economy. The 
Department's research and uevelopmenl stialegy will now focus on technologies with important 
commercial as well as military applications. This strategy will vastly increase the numbei ol 
cost eflective. productivity-enhancing technologies that DoD-supported research contributes to 
the commercial economy. 


DoD is implementing the new locus on dual use on a number of fronts. The Department's 
premier dual-use program lor industry is the Technology Reinvestment Project (TRI’j. The TRP 
will develop dual use technologies, provide manufacturing and technology extension assistance 
to small businesses, enhance U.S. manufacturing skills, and assist displaced defense industry 
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workers. The Department is also carrying out separate dual-use research and development 
programs in key technology areas such as advanced materials, communications, and information 
processing. In addition, the Department recently encouraged its contractors to take advantage ol 
statutory and regulator)' changes that allow them to pursue dual use research and development 
through DoD-lunded independent research and development. 

The Department is encouraging companies to develop dual-use technologies through the Small 
Business Innovation Research (SBIR) program. The SBIR program supports innovative 
technologies being developed by small companies, and DoD has incteascd the program's 
emphasis on funding projects with dual-use applications. 

The Department is also providing more flexibility with respect to intellectual property lights to 
encourage more companies to participate in dual-use efforts. Many firms have been reluctant to 
perform government research and development because of concerns that patent and technical 
data rights will become available to competitors. The Department's dual-use partnerships for 
advanced research restrict government patent and technical data rights to those deemed 
absolutely necessary. 


Authorities provided by Title III of the Defense Production Act have successfully been used to 
establish dual-use capabilities. These authoiitics allow DoD to provide purchase commitments 
and serve as an incentive for manufacturers to establish or expand vital defense production 
capabilities. In many cases, the capability can he adapted for commercial use as well. For 
instance, discontinuous reinforced aluminum is an advanced composite material that m as ligha 
as aluminum but stiffer than titanium. 'Ihe material, which is used in aerospace applications, is 
also being marketed for high performance bicycles. 


To further dual use efforts, the Department is seeking closer ties to thu . ommercial high 
technology industrial base, striving to better understand the dynamics of industries critical to 
national security, and developing policies and programs to provide key industries with a strong 
economic foundation. It is emphasizing dual use early in the development of new military 
systems to maximize the use of commercial components and subsystems. It is also seeking 
to more closely integrate commercial manufacturing and business practices into military 
purchasing, the benefits of which arc described in the chapter on acquisition reform. 


Dual-use policies and acquisition reform wiii remove barriers to delensc use ol the commercial 
sector and that will have big payoffs; 

• Allow DoD to take advantage of superior technologies in the commercial 
sector. In some areas important to defense, commercial technologies 
increasingly exceed military-unique ones. Incorpoiating these into 
military systems will help maintain unquestioned technological leadership. 

• Result in reduced costs. The competitive pressures ol the marketplace 
increase the cost-effectiveness of dual-use technologies. 

• Shoiien the time n takes to incoipoiate the siatc-ol-thc-ail into military 
systems. By increasing its reliance on available commcicial technologies, 

DoD can reduce considerably the lime requited to lidd new capabilities. 
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• Allow DoD to draw upon a larger indi'.ural base iluit is more diverse, 
capable, responsive, and llexib'e, instead of unique defense production 
facilities that may have limited expansion capacity. Dunne a crisis or 
given the need reconstitute larger forces, dual-use output could he 
transferred lr om commercial to military uses. 

There are. ol course, a limited number of military capabilities lor which the dual-use approach is 
inappropriate — those that are both essential for meeting delense requirements and are n uh 
unique to defense. The Department will seek to, cosine a viable technology and industrial base 
for these capabilities through appropriate industrial base policies and programs. 


The Industrial Base 

Defense budget reductions have been especially steep in areas related to the industrial base. The 
entire defense budget declined in real terms by 30 percent between Fiscal Year (FY) 19X5 and 
FY 1993, but the portion devoted to military procurement fell more than 50 percent. This 
suggests that the delense-uniquc industrial base ol the I mure will become very dilleient. and 
much smaller. 

In light of these reductions, the Department is developing plans and policies to assure the 
continued availability of ciiiicai miiiiaiy systems io the turned ioiees. The Depaiimeui is also 
developing plans to ensuic that designated critical items will be available to support contingency 
operations. The Department is rigorously assessing relevant sectors of the industrial base to 
identity then essential elements and to ascertain their present and future viability. In cases 
where anticipated commercial capabilities are not adequate steps may he required to sustain 
defense-unique d sign, engineering, and production assets. The Department has already 
implemented special actions to ensure that a number ol delcnse-unique capabilities are 
maintained, including nuclear propulsion for ships and submarines. These cases will be the 
exception, not the rule. As a practica mallei, there is no way to prevent the si/e and diversity 
of the defense-unique industrial base lrom eventually rellecting the reduced level ol demand lot 
its products. 

The Department will rely on market lorces to the maximum extent practicable to guide the 
consolidation ol the defense industrial base. Recognizing the inevitability of smaller markets 
and heavier competition, many delense contractors have taken their own steps to adju-,1 - by 
diversifying into nondelense markets, merging with or purchasing othei Inins, nr shrinking 
to match the smaller market. These steps represent the normal response ol market Ioiees to 
declining demand. I k yy will produce a smaller, but still viable delense industry 

Base Closure and Realignment 

The President and the Department are committed to closing and realigning domestic military 
liases in ways that dramatically reduce the local economic impact. On July 3. 1993. the 
President announced a majoi new program to speed the economic recover v ol communities 
where bases are slated to close. 
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Rapid redevelopment and creation of new jobs in base closure communities are the goals til the 
President’s initiative. From FY 1993 through FY 1997. program resources will total about 
$5.0 billion, including $2.X billion in economic development and transition assistance lor base 
closure communities and workers, plus $2.2 billion for environmental cleanup. The Department 
is now aggressively pursuing the President's initiative, which has the following live key 
elements: 

• Jobs-centered property disposal that puts local economic development 
first. Working with Congress, the Administration changed Federal law to 
allow the Departmeni to turn over property at a discount or for free when 
community development plans generate economic revitalization and job 
creation. 

• Fast-track cleanup that removes needless delays while protecting human 
health and the environment. The Administration is tackling one of the 
main roadblocks to rapid base reuse by sending professional teams into 
action at closing bases, quickly identifying clean parcels for early reuse, 
selecting appropriate parcels for leasing where cleanup is underway, and 
accelerating the entire cleanup process. 

• Transition coordinators at major bases for closuie. The Department has 
named transition coordinators for major bases scheduled for closure oi 
substantial icalignmcnt to work with communities on cutting federal red 
tape and freeing the base for rapid, productive reuse. DoD also created 
the Base Transition Office, which supports the work ol the coordinators. 

Past base closures were hindered by the lack of a single, well-informed 
point of contact and community champion on the base. 

• Easy access to tiansition and redevelopment help for workers and 
communities. The Administration is revitalizing federal transition and 
redevelopment assistance programs with adequate Binding, vigorous 
administration, and streamlined access. 

• Larger economic development planning grants. Fastci, more iobusi 
financial support is the essential first step in base reuse and economic 
development. 

While the task ol remaking the economic foundation of a community alleclcd by base closure is 
never easy, base land and facilities — previously inaccessible — can be a community’s single 
greatest asset in charting a dillcreni future. The President's initiative will give local communities 
the funds and technical assistance neccssaiy to suitably use these assets and plan lot the futuie. 

Defense Reinvestment 

The Department is deeply committed to eliectivc dclense reinvestment piograms It recognizes 
that adjusting to smaller dclense budgets will not be easy foi military personnel, Doi) civilian 
employees, defense industry woikers, communities, and companies. As the President said, 
however, “Defense conversion can be done and can be done well” The Department, in close 
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cooperation with the White House National Economic Council and other departments and 
agencies, is working hard to ensure that it is indeed done well. The Department is carrying out 
programs to help people, communities, and businesses. 

PEOPLE 

The Department seeks to reduce the size of the armed forces by honoring the voluntary choices 
of career personnel to the maximum extent possible and by minimizing layoffs. To accomplish 
these goals, DoD is carrying out the Voluntary Separation Incentive, Special Separation Benefit. 
Temporary Early Retirement, and other programs foi military personnel, as well as retirement 
and resignation incentives for civilian employees. DoD is also oiYeiing uansition assistance 
and employment services and is executing new programs to train former defense personnel in 
teaching, law enforcement, and environmental fields. These and other transition assistance 
programs are described in greater detail in the chapter on personnel. 

The Department is also working closely with the Departments ol' Labor and Veterans Alfairs and 
others to carry out effective transition assistance programs, including the Defense Diversification 
Program and Service Member Occupational Conversion and Training. 
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For over 30 years, DoD has worked closely with communities to case the effects of changes 
in defense spending. During the drawdown, this mission lakes on increased importance. 
Accordingly, die Department is expanding dramatically its community revitalization el toils. 

The key to DoD's approach is working with and supporting community ell oris, rather than 
imposing solutions from the outside. The Department recognizes that local communities ate 
the best judges of their strengths and opportunities. Experience over the years has demonstrated 
that unified, well-organized, innovative, and energetic communities can indeed successfully 
adjust to defense cuts. 

In addition to implementing the President’s initiative for speeding the reuse of closing bases, the 
Department is expanding the work of its Oil ice ol Economic Adjustment (OLA). OLA works 
closely with other federal, state, and local government agencies to assist communities affected 
by base closures and cutbacks in delensc-related private industry. The Department lias uipled 
OLA’s budget, commensurate with its increased role and responsibilities. 

DoD is also undertaking new el forts to help address pressing community needs. Lei examp'm 
the Department is encouraging former military personnel to take jobs in public and community 
service. The Department is also funding the National Guard Civilian Youth Opportunities Pilot 
Program and Junior Reserve Officers Training Corps Caieer Academies Programs to help meet 
critical needs among the nation’s high school-aged youth. 


ECONOMIC SIX tKI l V 


REINVESTMENT PROGRAMS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

The Department is moving aggressively to help companies adjust to reduced DoD purchases. 
Acquisition reform is an essential clement of reinvestment efforts. The Department is also 
executing several programs that will foster reinvestment in defense industries, including the TRP 
and other dual-use programs. 


Armaments Cooperation 

Armaments cooperation with allies can contribute significantly to economic security hy 
leveraging resources through cost sharing and the economies of scale afforded hy coordinated 
research, development, production, and logistics support. In addition, armaments cooperation 
will improve operational capabilities by furthering the deployment and support of common, or at 
least interoperable, equipment with allies, and by exploiting the best technologies, military or 
civilian, available for the equipping of alliance forces. For these reasons, the Department has 
committed itself to a renaissance in armaments cooperation. A new Armaments Cooperation 
Steering Committee has been created to assure armaments cooperation receives the appropriate 
priority, resolve issues expeditiously, and ensure the Department's approach is consistent with 
U.S. national security policy. 

Some initiatives which might be appropriate to begin such a renaissance were recently suggested 
to North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) by the United States. These include alliance 
ground surveillance, combat identification, theater missile defense, dual-use technologies and 
defense reinvestment, and computer-aided acquisition and logistics. DoD has also raised several 
ideas lor more cftectivc defense technology cooperation between the United States and Japan. 
The goal of these effort'' A to seek a better balance in the How ot defense technology between 
the United Stales and Japan. 

Conclusion 

The new era requires new thinking about economic security. It is clear that in this era meeting 
national defense needs and enhancing economic security are complementary, not conflicting 
objectives. When DoD pursues dual-use technologies and acquisition reform, it can purchase 
better products at lower cost and help the economy. When the Department cases the tiansition of 
dislocated workers and separating military personnel, it speeds their reentry into the labor lorce. 
When DoD helps communities adjust to reduced defense spending, it helps spur economic 
growth and revitalization. The Department will continue to woik aggressively to suppotl U.S. 
economic security. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Introduction 

Inhereni in the new security era is the call {'or the Department to assess and improve its financial 
management activities. Because of its huge budget and support structure, financial problems in 
DoD can have dramatic and troubling consequences. For example: 

• Last year DoD could not match some $19 billion in disbursements to 
specific requirements in acquisition contracts. When a disbursement 
cannot be matched to an appropriate obligation of funds, the Department 
runs the risk of paying twice for the same good or service 

• During the first six months of FY 1993, the Defense Finance and 
Accounting Service (DFAS) overpaid contractors by nearly $750 million, 
which then had to be recovered. 

• About 1,100 Operation Desert Storm veterans continued to receive 
monthly paychecks, some for nearly two years after their discharge from 
military service. 

• The Department received unfavorable reports on 26 out of 2k financial 
audits during the past year. Were a business to receive such audit 
disclaimers, no bank would loan it money for operations. 

These clear failings in DoD’s financial management systems are frequently cited as evidence 
of an inept, dispirited bureaucracy with little regard for its stewardship responsibilities to the. 
taxpayer. Often in the past, the Department’s response v as to claim that the charges were 
exaggerated, or that the accusation was a simplistic distortion of the facts. Irrespective of the 
truth, such a dialogue did not engender much outside confidence in the Department’s candor 
or ability to deal with its problems. 

The Department’s new leadership is determined to make financial management improvement 
one of the major initiatives of its tenure. DoD will work with, not against, congressional 
committees and others seeking to help it advance genuine remedies. 


Fundamental Causes of DoD Financial Management Problems 

There arc several underlying causes for the current financial management problems confronting 
the Department. 

LEGACY OL VERTICALLY ORIENTED DISPARATE ORGANIZATIONS 

When DoD was established in 1947, it retained the existing organizations with their vertical 
chaimul-command mode of operations. Management systems, including {manual ones, weie 
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geared to repoil information up through these vertical channels. When automating or 
modernizing their systems, these organizations were not compelled to emphasize horizontal 
connections across organizations of like functions, such as pay or contracting. These sporadic, 
uncoordinated actions produced duplicative and noninlcroperable systems, with policies and 
practices inconsistent across the Department. 

EMPHASIS ON COMBAT OVER SUPPORT 


Over the years, the Department gave top priority to the development of combat and combat 
support capabilities, as well it should. Accounting, business-type efficiency, and indirect support 
tunctions were secondary considerations of top DoD leaders. Now, however, this limited 
attention to financial management threatens U.S. combat power in two ways: (1) financial 
management problems waste money that is needed more than ever to sustain sufficient combat 
power; and (2) whenever mismanagement surfaces, understandable congressional and public 
response is to often reduce overall DoD spending by more than would otherwise be the ease. 

PREDOMINANCE OF PHYSICAL OVER FINANCIAL CONTROLS 


DoD’s understandable emphasis on combat requirements places f ar more importance on 
developing, maintaining, and operating weapon systems such as tanks, ships, and aircraft than on 
tracking costs. It was i'ai more important to know where combat aircraft were based, how soon 
they could he readied for combat, and what spare parts were on hand, than to capture the cost of 
any of these activities. This produced management systems based on physical controls — 
personnel strengths, numbers of weapons, operations and training tempo, etc. — not financial 
controls. Financial management systems were geared largely to the question, "Is the Department 
spending its funds the way Congress directed'?” 


COMPLACENCY ABOUT FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Complacency has been widespread. The financial management community adapted to 
shortcomings and lacked a sense of urgency for correcting them. Senior DoD leaders did not 
consider financial management shortcomings as serious as those in other areas; and Congress 
never demanded the same attention to financial management and modernization as it did to 
readiness, weapons modernization, size and location of military facilities, and other issues. 

The combination of these fundamental causes produced a financial management community 
lacking horizontal integration across common functions and business atcas. It resulted in over 
270 disparate finance and accounting systems many of which are incapable of interoperability. 

It produced asloundingly complicated updating procedures for integrating activities of different 
communities when forced to work together, such as payments (a finance function) for 
procurement contracts (an acquisition activity). 


Blueprint to Reform Dol) Financial Management 

The Department has adopted a six-element blueprint to solve its financial management 
problems: 


vs 
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• Strict compliance with cuirent reqtiirentent.s. Current legal and policy 
requirements may foster some inefficiency and redundancy, hut DoD 
leaders will insist on strict compliance with them until new business 
practices are lormulaled and adopted. 

• Re-engineer business practices. Long-term solutions will depend on 
re-engineering DoD business practices to break down the barriers that 
persist from the legacy of vertically oriented chain-of-comniand types of 
organizations. DoD needs to introduce fundamental changes in the way 
organizations operate. Merely modernizing the processing of information 
currently being generated would simply mean faster, fancier handling of 
dam incapable of integration into useful results. The essentia! and most 
dif ficult remedy is to thoroughly study current procedures, eliminate 
needless or duplicative processes, and then standardize, consolidate, and 
make compatible the multitude of systems for generation of useful 
information. 


• Standardize definitions, concepts, and practices. Currently, the Military 
Services and other DoD components lack common definitions for 
activities that are or should be essentially alike for all major Department 
organizations. Therefore, data from one component system cannot be 
compared with another for seemingly similar activities. Commonality and 
consistency across the Department clearly must be central to a 
re-engineering of its business practices. 


• Design modern finance and accounting systems. Alter developing new 
business practices, the Department will design and implement new finance 
and accounting systems that car. provide reliable and timely information. 

• Align financial controls with management incentives. In DoD’s past 
operations, no one — from senior commanders to supply sergeants — 
knew or could determine the true cost of choices they f aced, for example, 
whether to repair or replace a damaged piece of equipment. At best, this 
meant that the least cost choice could not he identified. At worst, people 
chose the course that minimized costs to them, when that was not the least 
cost option tor the Department if all costs were considered — a classic 
example of suboptimization. In one of the most important initiatives of 
the previous administration, the Defense Business Operations Fund 
(DBOI) took the first steps in the right direction of identifying the true 
cost of business-like decisions and introducing those costs as management 
incentives at all levels of command. 


• Practice candor and engender confidence. The Uepaitment of Defense has 
serious, long-standing financial management problems. II DoD does not 
candidly acknowledge that reality, it cannot expect support in solving 
those problems and conlidcnce in the overall stewardship ol defense 
matters will he undermined 
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Tools to Implement DoD’s Financial Management Blueprint 
THE DEFENSE BUSINESS OPERATIONS FUND 

The Department continues to implement and refine the DBOF established in FY 1992 to serve as 
the corporate DoD financial structure within which many of the DoD support activities operate. 
The Fund essentially combined five mdust.iul funds and four stock funds into a silicic revolving 
fund. 


Revolving fund activities operating within the Fund, such as supply management and depot 
maintenance, function much like any private sector business. They sell their goods and services 
to their customers, which arc typically the Department's operating lorces. They are then 
reimbursed by the. customer for the costs of those goods and services. The Fund activities, that 
is. the providers of the goods and services, set prices that recover the full cost of producing those 
goods and services. Only the full cost is charged; fund activities operate on a break-even basis. 
The customers make decisions about how much of these goods and services they are willing to 
purchase. It is this business-like relationship that provides the necessary incentives for both the 
customer and the provider to first understand the total cost of these support services and then, 
more importantly, make decisions that will minimize the support costs ultimately incurred by the 
Department while meeting operational needs. 

In April 1993, a comprehensive review ol DBOF was initiated to examine implementation of 
the Fund, assess its viability as a financial mechanism, and propose appropriate changes. The 
review validated the Fund's basic concepts. An extensive DBOF Improvement Flan was 
developed based upon this review and endorsed by the Deputy Secretary' of Defense and the 
three Service secretaries. This plan identifies specific actions to improve the implementation of 
DBOF in four broad areas: accountability and control, DBOF structure, policies and procedures, 
and financial systems. 

A major benefit of this review was the collaborative management process used to develop 
the DBOF Improvement Flan. Financial and functional officials from across the Department 
worked together to solve shared problems. This collaborative effort now has been 
institutionalized by the establishment of a DBOF Corporate Board. The Board is comprised 
of functional, as well as financial senior executives, who represent the interests of both DBOF 
customers and providers and, ultimately, the corporate needs of the Department. 

The DBOF' review. Improvement Flan, and Fund itself represent a serious and substantial effort 
by the Department to manage the costs of government services. The results of these efforts will 
provide decisionmakers the tools critical in minimizing costs and improving support to mililaiy 
forces. 

SENIOR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OVERSIGHT COUNCIL 

The centerpiece of DoD efloits to improve its linancial management is the Senior Financial 
Management Oversight Council established on July 1, 1993, and chaired by the Deputy 
Secretary ol' Defense. The Council provides a forum tor senior DoD leaders to review linancial 
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management problems and to promptly formulate corrective actions lor managers, who then will 
be held directly accountable for results. 

The Council has nine members: the Deputy Secretary of Defense as chair: the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force; the Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Under Secretary 
of Defense for Acquisition; the DoD Comptroller: the Chief Financial Officer; and the DoD 
General Counsel. The Comptroller serves as the Executive Secretary. The DoD Inspector 
General, although not a member, is invited to attend as an observer, in order to avoid potential 
conflict of interest. The Council meets on the call of the Deputy Secretary' of Defense, generally 
monthiy. The Council is especially useful in providing a framework for re-engineering business 
practices across organizational or community lines, most urgently between DoD's financial 
systems and its various acquisition and personnel systems. The Council also serves as a forum 
for accountability — in effect it is the ultimate guarantor of accountability in the Department. 


DEFENSE FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING SERVICE 


DFAS serves as the primary mechanism for achieving standardization and integration of 
financial management practices within the Department. Its objectives aie to provide more 
timely, comprehensive, and accurate financial data; consolidate and standardize the Department’s 
diverse finance and accounting operations; and improve customer service while reducing 
costs. DFAS was activated in Januaiy 1991 and siands as a major step taken by the previous 
administration toward genuine reform. It now comprises 5 finance and accounting centers, 

6 financial systems activities, European and Pacific piogram management offices, and over 
300 finance and accounting offices situated on defense installations nationwide scr ing all DoD 
components. 


DFAS began standardizing finance and accounting systems by adapting and deploying the 
former Air Force military pay system, presently known as Joint Service Software (JSS). 
Currently, both Air Force and Army active duty and reserve pay and Air Force Academy 
accounts arc operational on JSS Active/Reserve component. Further, the Defense Civilian 
Payroll System provides standaulized payroll support for approximately 192,000 Army, 
Navy, and Air Force civilian employees, including 43.000 added in FY 1993. Roughly 
190,000 additional employees are scheduled to be added in FY 1994. The Defense Retiree 
and Annuitant Pay System pays both Air Force and Navy annuitant and retiree accounts. 


A DFAS-wide, structured program — designed around a concept of Total Customer Service -- 
was initiated during FY 1993. The program incorporated such initiatives as: 

• A benchmarking effort »o facilitate comparisons and dialogue with private 
and public firms consiu ,ed the best in the business with iespect to 
customer service; 

• A global survey program to determine the current level of customer 
satisfaction and the kind and quality o! set vice customers want; 

• Periodic field visits, symposia, and operational review and analysis 
meetings with DI AS customers; 
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• Specific customer service training for employees: and 

• Teleservices with technology initiative to provide customer service 
oriented tools, such as interactive voice response systems, automatic call 
directors, and imaging to the field offices. 

The Deiense Debt Management System has been implemented at all I)FAS centers. The system 
standardizes how DFAS manages debts owed by individuals to the government and reduces the 
cost of the debt collection process. 

The first major step for DFAS — the consolidation program —- is well in hand and transition 
plans arc now under way. Modernization of processes is alre uly being identified and 
programmed. Additional functions will he transferred to D1 is it continues to streamline 
and standardize DoD finance and accounting operations. 

CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFICERS ACT MASTER FLAN 

The Chief Financial Officers (CFO) Act of 199(1 challenged the Department to reconfigure, its 
financial processes to achieve the goal of an integrated financial management system and to 
produce auditable financial statements. Meeting this challenge will require the investment of 
major DoD resources over the next several years and will demand new business approaches in 
financial and other major operations. Diversity within the Department must be harmonized and 
complexity simplified to assure success in this endeavor. The Senior Financial Management 
Oversight Council provides the institutional mechanism to focus high-level attention on these 
required actions. 

A CFO master plan has been developed to formulate actions and identify milestones for 
achieving needed changes in the Department's financial and other information systems. 

Included are efforts to improve compliance with revised policies and procedures and to create 
a single DoD-wide financial management manual, to replace numerous component-unique 
issuances. 'The plan has been submitted to the Office of Management and Budget as part ol 
the Department's CFO Financial Management Five-Year Plan. Fite CFO master plan addresses 
system modernization across the Depat intent, including more than DFAS plans. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The tutuic DoD financial management environment will be dynamic and characterized by 
fast-paced technical, management, and organizational changes that will particularly affect 
business management practices and systems, education and training aie the key components 
in DoD strategy to assist the financial management work force in eflectively dealing with a 
dynamic environment. The DoD Comptroller established the Defense Business Management 
University (DBMU) to coordinate this eflort. DBMU is responsible for ensuring that the 
financial management work force (approximately XX,0(H) civilian and military members) is being 
trained in the most cost-effective and efficient manner. Consisting of a small stall' reporting to 
the DoD Comptroller, it will become the local point ol a consortium of all DoD institutions that 
teach business and financial management, as well as a vehicle to implement the responsimuties 
in the CFO Act. 
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This arrangement is similar to that ol' the Defense Acquisition University, established under 
Title 10 for the procurement community, and is congruent with appiouches being used to manage 
education and training in other DoD functional areas. DBMU will provide an ongoing capability 
t>) identify and quickly implement needed changes in business management curricula, to 
eliminate redundant course development and delivery, and to implement distance-learning 
technology into the delivery of business management courses and training. It will also provide 
educational quality control through the direct participation of subject matter experts in curricula 
restructuring and course development. 


Conclusion 

Genuine reform of financial management in DoD will be nearly as monumental a task as 
restructuring America’s defense posture to reflect the end of the Cold War. That daunting reality 
seems fitting, however, because the roots of DoD’s financial management failings stretch back 
to the start of a combined Department of Defense replacing a War Department and a Department 
of the Navy. 

There is much to learn from the example set by combat forces. Recent years have seen great 
progress toward ensuring cohesive or joint operations involving the combat forces of the four 
Military Services, due primarily to Goldwatcr-Nichols reforms. In contrast, DoD has barely 
begun such progress for its support structure, and there is not yet a consensus between itself 
and Congress on the mechanics of achieving progress. 

Unfortunately, the Department cannot shut down its activities to correct its financial systems. 
Therefore, reform will be like changing the tire on an automobile travelling 60 miles per hour. 
On the other hand, progress of DFAS toward rationalizing finance and accounting is a positive 
first step. 

To a large extent, improvement of defense financial management will depend on how Congress 
reacts to DoD reform efforts and to candid descriptions of the current shortcomings. On the one 
hand, the example of DBOF raises concern; when implementation problems occurred, the calls 
to abandon the initiative did not seem to acknowledge the pressing need for reform along the 
lines of DBOF'. On the positive side, however, membci r of Congress generally understand the 
duplication now plaguing DoD’s support activities and seem amenable to fair ways of 
streamlining, such as through the BRAC Commission. 

Too often in the past, DoD has not laced up to its financial management problems, and in 
response, Congress imposed new reporting requirements and certifications or reduced DoD’s 
management flexibility. Such measures were not directed toward the fundamental causes of the 
problems and so were of limited use in addressing those problems. Sometimes these measures 
do more harm than good. The Department’s current leadership urges Congress to give it a 
chance to demonstrate its commitment to genuine financial management improvement. 
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ACQUISITION REFORM 


Introduction 

The post-Cold War era poses new political, economic, and military security challenges lor the 
United States throughout the world. The Administration is committed to maintaining a strong, 
effective force capable of deterring aggression against the United States and its allies and 
responding to threats anywhere in the world where IJ.S. national interests are at risk. The 
President and Secretary of Defense arc committed to maintaining a lean, high-tech, agile, 
rcady-to-fighl military force. At the same time, defense budgets are declining. By FY 1997, 
defense spending will decline in real terms by over 40 percent from 19X5. Another pertinent 
trend involves advanced technology. It is increasingly available to the world — and potential 
adversaries. In order to meet the challenges to national security and the requirements of national 
domestic policy, acquisition reform is imperative. 


Why Change is Necessary 

The DoD acquisition system is a web of laws, regulations, and policies adopted for laudable 
reasons over many years. This system was intended to ensure standardized treatment of 
contractors; to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse; to ensure that the government acquisition process 
was fair; to check the government's authority and its demands on suppliers; and to further 
socioeconomic objectives. The result is a system which is too cumbersome and takes too long 
to satisfy customer requirements. In addition, the system adds cost to the product in terms f 
the burden placed upon both DoD and its suppliers. These are costs which DoD can no longer 
afford if it is to efficiently meet mission requirements. 


What Needs to be Changed 

MAINTAIN TECHNOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY AND A STRONG NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL BASE 

Historically, DoD has relied on an industrial base principally dedicated to supporting its 
requirements. Today, howevei, fewer vendors are either capable, or willing, to provide items 
or services DoD requires. DoD cannot afford to rely on an industrial base that is dependent 
on DoD for its existence. The Department must be able to promote the convulsion of 
defense-unique companies, and expansion of a national industrial base capable of meeting its 
needs and competing in the world commercial marketplace. This can only be done by reducing 
banters to companies selling commercial or dual-use technology products to the government. 

Because the current acquisition process does no 1 allow DoD to take full advantage ol the 
procurement of commercial items to meet its requirements, the Department sometimes piocures 
items that arc technically inferior to their commercial equivalents. While Dol) drove technology 
developments for many years, today the pace of commercial technology advancement in some 
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sectors tar outrcaches government sponsored research. The technology sectors where this is 
occurring are the same sectors that are critical technologies lor military superiorit) tioi example, 
computers, software, integrated circuits, communications, and advanced materials). By stiongly 
encouraging procurement of commercial items, DoD will ensure the latest technology is 
procured to meet its requirements and a larger industrial base is available to meet its needs 

REDUCE ACQUISITION COSTS THROUGH ADOPTION OF BUSINESS PRACTICES 
CHARACTERISTIC OF WORLD-CLASS SUPPLIERS 

The cost of the current acquisition process is too high. Reporting requirements, cost accounting 
practices, oversight, audit, and quality assurance provisions, while important to the process as 
a whole, typically add little or no value to the item itself and in combination, add cost, and 
contribute to an overloaded system. Government-unique product and process specifications and 
standards inhibit purchases of commercial and dual-use technology products, and often prevent 
companies from adopting the best management and manufacturing processes. In many cases 
suppliers have decided to establish separate business activities in order to conduct business with 
DoD, or alternatively, they choose to avoid business with DoD. Reforming the procurement 
process will reduce costs while increasing the size of the vendor base DoD rones on to 
accomplish its mission. Concomitantly, those vendors whose businesses are built around 
DoD specific requirements can be made more competitive in the world marketplace when the 
costs of military-unique requirements are eliminated from product costs. 

The internal DoD acquisition system is based on outdated management techniques and 
philosophies. The system emphasizes conformance with rigid rules and regulations rather than 
the exercise of judgment and risk-taking. The layer upon layer til organizations, legislation, 
regulations, and policies is an impediment to the adoption by DoD of business processes that 
are characteristic of world-class customers today. 


The Solution — A Vision for the Future 

The world in which DoD must operate has changed beyond the limits ol the existing acquisition 
system’s ability to adjust or evolve. It is not enough it) improve the existing system. There 
must be a carefully planned, fundamental re-engineering of each segment of the acquisition 
system if DoD is going to be able to respond to the demands ol the next decade. In order to 
meet the national security requirements ol the poxl-Cold War world and comply with national 
domestic policy, DoD must be able to procure state-of-the-art technology and pioducts lapidly 
from reliable sufplieis, utilizing the latest manulactumig and management techniques: assixi in 
the conversion of U.S. defense-unique companies to dual use pioducerv. aid in the tianslei ol 
military technology to the commeicia! sector: and preserve delense-unique core capabilities. 
DoD must integrate, broaden, and maintain a national industrial base sustained primarily by 
commercial demand but capable of surging to meet DoD's needs. 

The current acquisition process does not always meet these needs. To change this situation, 
acquisition reform at both the statutory and regulatory level is lequired. Changes need to 
be made in several specilic areas: requirements deteiminatioii and re.xouice allocation, the 
acquisition process, and contract terms and conditions. 
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The National Performance Review provided DoD with the following guidelines for remaking its 
procurement system: move from rigid rules to guiding principles: get bureaucracy out of the 
way; give line managers more authority and accountability: give line managers expanded access 
to competitive sources of supply; and foster competition, commercial practices, and excellence 
of vendor performance. Using these guidelines, DoD has developed its vision of a re-enginecied 
acquisition process — one which will ensure DoD will he ahle to maintain its technological 
superiority and a strong, globally competitive industrial base, and allow DoD to reduce ns 
acquisition costs through adoption ol commercial and other best business practices. 

REQUIREMENTS DETERMINATION AND RESOURCE ALLOCATION (WHAT TO HUY) 

The requirements process must he more closely integrated with the operational concepts and 
objectives, as well as the long-term resource allocation and budget process. The most eflectivo 
solution to a deficiency in current military capability or an emerging need should be developed 
after balancing the most affordable, environmentally sound, technically feasible, and best 
solutions against realistic costs, schedule, performance, and industrial base considerations. 

There must be a preference for commercial items in order to benefit front a broader industrial 
base. Requirements for systems, subsystems, and nonsystems acquisitions (including services) 
must be stated in terms of required performance. DoD-umque product specifications that inhibit 
the purchase of commercial items (cither systems, subsystems, components, or services) or 
dictate to a contractor how to produce a product or provide a service will not be used, unless the 
DoD-unique product or process specifications or standards arc the only practical way to ensure 
user needs arc met. 

New' technology must be attainable through DoD's procurement process so that new systems arc 
fielded with the latest technology available. This will be accomplished through prototyping, 
limited fabrication of advanced systems to determine producibiliiy and operational effectiveness, 
and evolutionary development of and infusion of new capabilities in long-term stable production 
programs. As a result, the time needed to introduce new capabilities will decrease, excess 
contractor capacity will be minimized, and lean production processes will be encouraged. 

Potential supplier.' must be involved as early as possible in DoD cross-functional inlcgiaied 
product and process teams, lor example, when generating new 01 modified system requirements. 
Such involvement will enhance the ability of the government to incorporate the latest technology 
in its planning and define the slat''mem of requirements as clearly as possible. 

DoD ACQUISITION PROCESS (HOW WE HUY IT) 

Acquisition processes and policies should be simplitied, focused on continuous piocess 
improvement, be more flexible and agile, and be lailoied specifically to the type ol acquisition 
(lor example, comnicicial items, research, development, major systems acquisitions with little 
risk, with significant technical risk, etc.) while still protecting (he public trust. The new process 
must facilitate and encourage the sharing ol innovative 01 time-tested appioachcs to spccilic 
issues, so that tunc is not lost as processes arc unnecessarily icim ented. 

Oversight, testing, and inspection, both internal and external, should ne designed in the least 
obtrusive manner necessaiy to add value to either the oveiali process or the parliculai 
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acquisition. DoD organizations (with the exception of those organizations whose mission is 
to perform inspection) should be team participants, not inspectors, both in relation to other 
organizations in the department, and with respect to their suppliers. 

Reporting requirements, as necessary to ensure compliance with policy, should include 
requirements lor data that already exist and can he collected without undue additional 
administrative burdens, to the maximum extent practicable. There must be a shill in 
management philosophy from use of after-the-fact inspections to review of supplier 
process controls as a means of ensuring product quality. 

Policies and processes should be structured so that the fewest number of people are involved in 
a given process, and the need for reconciliation or coordination is minimized. The need for a 
particular law or policy to protect the government's interest must be balanced with the need lor 
efficiency, cost savings, and the need to manage risk rathei than avoid it. The acquisition 
process must be responsive to customer needs in a timely manner. The process must encouiage 
continuous improvement through innovation in products and practices, both in government and 
industry (for example, increased use ol Integrated Product and Process Development; agile 
manufacturing, information technology, and other commercial practices). The acquisition 
infrastructure and the time it takes to acquire products and services must be reduced. C'leat 
measurements of system output must be established and functional stove-pipes eliminated. 

Pinally. the Department should facilitate the development of people it employs in the process, 
enabling them to excel by providing appropriate education and training; empowering them to 
make decisions at the lowest level possible; and providing them with appropriate guidance, not 
rules. 

CONTRACT TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

One of the major themes ol the new acquisition reform is that the Department can leap tvneliis 
from adopting commercial practice wherever practicable. This is true in contract terms and 
conditions lot commercial products or services. 

If two conditions exist, no government-unique let ms oi conditions should be required. 1 iiese 
conditions are: 

• The huyet-seller iclationship is adequately tegulated by market loices. 

• The financial and ethical integrity ol the government's acquisition pioccss 
is adequately protected. 

Ii there is a question about the integiity ol the piocess oi iheie is a need to luilhcr a social policy 
through use of a government-unique rule, then the bend it ol those icims oi condmons should he 
balanced against the cost to the government and indusliy ol complying with the unique i tiles As 
discussed above, the guiding philosophy should be lisk management, not total risk avoidance. 

Ill all coiiliacts, the Department should be inlying on the basis ol best value and lewaiding past 
contiacloi peiloimancc. DoD should also be moving away horn a cost based system to a 
puce based system to the maximum extent piacticablc. 
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Approach 

Because of its complexity, total acquisition reform will not happen overnight. Acquisition 
reform has been attempted many times before without overall success. In addition to identifying 
the need for change, developing proposals for change, and enunciating the guiding principles for 
a new acquisition system, DoD must ensure that changes will be accepted and institutionalized. 


The Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition Reform (I 'USD(AR)) is the focal 
point for the development of a coherent and practical step-by-step plan lor re-engineering each 
and every segment of the acquisition system. The plan includes proposals to address the 
recommendations of the Section X00 Acquisition Streamlining Panel, and the creation of Process 
Action Teams to address other statutory and regulatory issues. In addition, the DUSDCAR; will 
conduct regular town hall meetings at various field organizations to hear firsthand issues ol 
concern to the acquisition work lorcc. 

The DUSD(AR) has a small dedicated professional staff to lead or assist Piocess Action Teams 
and Working Groups to coordinate efforts addressing the priority change areas identified by the 
Department’s senior management. The OH ice ol the DUSDtAR) will also follow-up to ensure 
implementation of tecommended changes. The staff is puiposely small to lostcr teliance on 
integrated decision teams made up of individuals who are actively involved in the day-to-day 
acquisition process, and who arc in the best position to develop specific plans tor change. 


DoD ACQUISITION Hill OHM SENIOR STEERING GROUT 


'1 he DUSDtAR) chairs a DoD Acquisition Reform Scnio; Steering Group comprised ol the Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Stall; OSD General Counsel; the Comptroller; the Director, 
Delense Research and Engineering; the Diiector, Program Analysis and Evaluation; the 
Assistant Secretaiy tor C'E the Director ol the Delense Contact Audit Agency; the Inspeetoi 
General; the Direciois of Delense Procurement and Acquisition Piogiam Integration: the Scmcc 
Acquisition Executives; and the Director, Defense Logistics Agency. Members Irom othei 
oigani/.alions within DoD with acquisition authoiity or imeiest are invited to paiiicipatc a-^ 
advisois to the Steering Group. Representatives from the civilian agencies aie also invited to 
attend meetings of the Steering Group wheie common interests converge. The Steeling Gmup 
members make recommendations on the proposed acquisition reform goals and objectives, 
further identity areas lor change, assist in establishing pi i 01 ities, designate expcits fiem their 
activities to scive on the piocess action teams, make lecommendations to the DUSDtAR) on 
issues that could not be resolved by the teams, and ensure implementation ot tinal plans ol 
action within their organizations. 


PROCESS ACTION TEAMS AND WORKING GROUPS 


The Process Action Teams, which arc key to the success ol the acquisition icloim el fort, will he 
cross-Uinciional and cross-service. '1 hey will he responsible lor analyzing a cinicni ptacnce. 
identifying the resoince implications associated with that pi active, and ideiuilymg alternative 
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approaches consistent with the principles of the new acquisition system. They will be chartered 
to identity incentives to make the change to the new practice, recommend the best option tor 
addressing the issue, and develop any new legislative, regulatory, or administrative changes 
required to implement proposed options. They will also develop measures of success in making 
the changes so DoD can track progress; develop specific implementation plans, including 
training ol DoD personnel; and develop a process for follow-up to ensure the changes have been 
institutionalized (in particular to identify incentives and other mechanisms to ensure change to 
and compliance with the new processes and procedures). The Process Action Teams will include 
operational experts and staff advisors (as identified by the Acquisition Reform Seniot Steering 
Group) front OSD, the military departments, and the dele use agencies. The teams will also seek 
advice and participation from other federal agencies, congressional offices, and industry as 
appropriate. 

While the DL'SD(AR> examines ways to re-engineer DoD's business processes, other DoD 
organizations will continue to pursue changes in policies, practices, and regulations to make the 
existing system function more effectively. These efforts will be coordinated, as appiopiiate, 
with the I)USD(AR), either directly or through thcii Steering Group member, to ensure changes 
arc consistent with the approaches being pursued by the Acquisition Reform Oil ice. 


Actions to Date 
SECTION 800 PANEL REPORT 

Through passage ofThe National Defense Authorization Act lor 1 Y 1991 (Public Daw 100 510;, 
Congress lecogni/ed and started (he process ol rationalizing, simplifying, and streamlining 
acquisition laws. Section 800 ol this Act directed the Under Secretary of Defense 1 or 
Acquisition to appoint an advisory panel of government and civilian expeits for reviewing 
all acquisition laws affecting DoD. The Section H00 Panel completed and submitted its tepori 
to the Secretary and Congress in January 1993. The report identified laws unnecessary lot the 
establishment of the buyer-seller relationship in government conti acts while cnsunng continued 
linancial and ethical integrity in dclense programs and protecting the best interests of DoD. The 
icpoil was thoroughly reviewed by all acquisition elements ol DoD. The comments received 
lrom these vniious elements weie reviewed, compiled, and utilized as a basis Ini the preparation 
ol legislative pioposals to implement many of the ircommendalions ot the Section 800 Panel by 
the DUSD(AR). Chief among these were lecommcndaiions concerning the pioeuiemem ol 
commeieial items and the establishment ol a Simplified Acquisition Thieshold. The legislatne 
pioposals weie icvicwed and combined with the National Peiloimance Review initiatives lot 
acquisition reform and combined into a single administration proposal lot acquisition rolorm. In 
October 199’, the Piesident and Vice President announced major initiatives on piocuicmoni as 
pail of the National Perfoimanee Review In addition, they enclosed congiessional elloiis to 
reform legislation governing the acquisition piocess. 


PROCESS ACTION TEAMS 


As discussed above, the use ol Piocess Action Teams (PATs) is essential to achieving acquisition 
leloim within DoD. Two PATs were lorined in 1993. These PATs were eharteied to addicss 
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issues related to Electronic Commerce/Eleclronie Data Interchange (HC/EDI) and military 
Specifications and Standards (SPECS & STANDARDS). The EC'/EDI PAT looked at DuD'.s 
current EC capability in contracting and has made recommendations to reform the acquisition 
process to accommodate greater use of EC. The SPECS &. STANDARDS PAP looked at how 
to implement the Deputy Secretary ol Defense’s direction that military-unique specifications 
and standards he prohibited unless they are the only practical alternative to ensure a product 
or service will meet user needs. The EC/EDI PAT has received final approval ol its report, 
and the Department is beginning to implement the recommended changes. The SPECS & 
STANDARDS PAT has submitted its draft report to the Acquisition Reform Senioi Steeling 
Group for review and comment. T hat report will be finalized in early February 1994. 


DEFENSE ACQUISITION PILOT PROGRAMS 


'Phe Secretary of Defense was authorized to conduct a Defense Acquisition Pilot Program in 
the Authorization Act for FY 1991. The purpose of this program is to determine the potential 
for increasing efficiency and effectiveness of the acquisition process through the use ol 
innovative procedures and waivers of certain statutes and regulatory requirements. Seven 
acquisition programs were selected for inclusion in the Pilot Program. Those programs are: 
Fire Support Combined Arms Tactical Trainer (FSCA'IT); Joint Direct Attack Munition 1 
(JDAM): Joint Primary Aircraft Training System (JPATS); Commercial Derivative Aircraft 
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demonstration); and certain medical, subsistence, and clothing product lines procured by the 
Defense Logistics Agency’s Defense Personnel Support Center, Defense Logistics Agency 
Each of these programs will demonstrate the use of commercial components which are procuted 
using commercial practices. A legislative package to grant the .statutory exemptions requited to 
implement this program was prepared and submitted to Congress tor action. Action to consider 
the Pilot Program package is expected in early 1994 


Conclusion 

It DoD is to continue to become a world-class customer, reduce acquisition costs, losici the 
development ol a national industrial base composed ol companies that can compete in the global 
marketplace, and maintain its technological superioiitv. it must change the way it does business 
.Simplifying the acquisition process is the single most important step DoD, the Administration, 
and Congress can lake to help defense contractors compete successfully in today’s global 
marketplace. DoD must adopt the best pi actives ol world class cusiomeis; eliminate, to the 
maximum extent practicable, specifications, terms, and conditions unique to DoD; mow away 
from broad reliance on buying dclcnse-unique items iiun defense-only business units, while 
supporting those defense-unique entities necessaiy to maintain a requited source ol supply; and 
convert, to the maximum extent practicable, from a regulation based system to a maiket h ised 
system. 
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Introduction 

In his Stale of the Union addiess, President Clinton promised. “As long as I am your president, 
our men and women in unilbrm will continue to be the best trained, the best prepared, the best 
equipped lighting force in the world." The American people and the American military have, 
after 40 years of effort, changed the world. They won the Cold War creating a new security era 
and in the Persian Gulf War proved themselves to he the host military force in the world today. 
DoD is committed to maintaining a quality force as it reassesses the .security dangers that face 
America. 


Reduced Force Structure and Manpower Levels 

Cutting force slnicture — and the largely civilian infrastructure required to support those forces 
— is central to the Department's plan to maintain balance in defense posture. The PY 1994 
budget accelerates planned force structure reductions. The Army will go from 24 divisions at 
the end of FY 1992 to 20 divisions by FY 1994 (12 active, X Reserve component). The Navy 
Ship Battle Forces will level oil to 3XX ships in FY 1994. included m that ligurc is a reduction 
of 1 aircraft carrier, bringing the total to 12 aircraft carriers. The Marine Corps will maintain its 
three active and one Reserve divisions. By the end of I Y 1994, the An Force will have reduced 
to 13.7 Fighter Wing Hquivnlents (I-'Wli) and X.7 Reserve FWHs. There will he 191 bombers 
by the end ol FY 1994. The Air Force will also reduce the numbei of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (IChMs) to 667 by the end ol FY 1994. Other ITS. altack/lightcr air forces will 
include 11 active and 2 Reserve Navy carrier wings, and the Mamie Corps will have 3 active 
and 1 Reserve altuck/fighter wings. 


The President’s budget request for active military. Selected Reserve, and civilian manpower loi 
FY 1994 shows significant progiess lowaid achieving the Total Force dial will support reduced 
force .structure. At the beginning of FY 1993, active duly militaiy strength was at 1,705.000; by 
the end of FY 1994, active strength will dcciease to 1.611,200. Selected Reserve end stiength 
will he reduced to 1,024,X()0, and civilian employees will total 979.000 by the end ol FY i994, 

The challenge is to build the right forces lot the right mission. To maintain high peisonnel 
readiness levels, DoD intends to implement, nionitoi, and protect policies and programs that 
will: (1) attract talented, motivated young Ameiicans into the armed forces. (,2j train them 
rigorously, realistically, and often, and (3) 1 1 cal them fairly, by providing loi their health and 
welfare, and for that of then dependents. 


Recruit Them 

The iirsl leg ol the peisonnel readiness mad is ailiaciing new leeuuts 1 lie Dcpailmenl has been 
successful both in the numbei and quality ol accessions. Dining FY 1993. 95 pucenl ol new 
recruits were high school diploma giaduatcs computed with an avciage 91 peiccnt between 
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1980 and 1993. The same pattern exists in above average aptitude recruits — they comprised 
about 70 percent of FY 1993 intake, compared with an average ot about 60 percent between 
1980 and 1993. 


Table 111-1 


Quality and Numbers of Enlisted Accessions 
(Numbers in Thousands) 


Active 


FY 1993 Quality Indices 

Accessions 1 

Component/ 

Service 

Percent High 
School Diploma 
Graduates 

Percent Above 
Average Aptitude 
AFQTI-IIIA 

FY 1993 
Objectives 

FY 1993 
Achieved 

FY 1994 
Planned 2 

FY 1995 
Planned 2 

Army 

95 

70 

76.9 

77.6 

69.3 

70.1 

Navy 

94 

70 

63.1 

63.1 

56.5 

56.9 

Marine 

Corps 

97 

68 

34.8 

34.8 

31 1 

34 3 

Air Force 

99 

80 

31 5 

31 5 

30 1 

31 6 

TOTAL 

95 

71 

206.3 

207 0 

187 5 

192 9 


■ inciuyu* pnui t»oi viCb dbCcMiOnS. 

2 Based on DoD budget plans for FY 1994-93 


Quality and Numbers of Enlisted Accessions - 

(Numbers in Thousands) 


Tablfc 111-2 

Selected Reserve 


r • * 

jt-i 

FY 1993 Quality Indices 
Non-Prior Service (NPS) 


Total Accessions 

Non-Prior and Prior Service (PS)) 

M 


Percent High 

Percent Above 





\ K 

l *r ' 


School Diploma 

Average Aptitude 

FY 1993 

FY 1993 

FY 1994 

FY 1995 

■? i 

Component/ 

Service 

Graduates 

(NPS) 

AFQTI-IIIA 

(NPS) 

Objective 

Actual 1 

Planned 2 

Planned 2 

; . 

Army Nationcl Guard 

85 

61 

68 2 

67.2 


62 7 

V 

Anny Reserve 

95 

74 

50 6 

49 4 

53 8 

49 0 


Naval Reseivo 

94 

63 

22 1 

26 4 

18 2 

14 1 

. ’-1 

Manno Corpo tfasorve 

98 

80 

102 

8.2 

8 9 

15 3 

4 7 * 

Ai r National Guard 

94 

81 

9 2 

8 2 

10.9 

6.8 

s : 

Air F'oicu Resoive 

95 

81 

9.0 

8 8 

9 2 

b t> 

! .i 

TOTAL 

yi 

68 

169 3 

168 2 

177 6 

1G0.4 


1 Reserve Component Consolidated Personnel Data System 
I 2 FY 1995 budget estimates 
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High-quality recruits arc a cost-effective investment and absolutely essential to the readiness ol' 
the Military Services. Research has shown that about XO percent ol high school graduates will 
complete their initial three year obligation, while only half of the nongraduates will make it. 

High school diploma graduates also have fewer disciplinary- problems. In addition, higher 
aptitude recruits learn faster and perform better on the job than their lower aptitude peers (sec 
related chart). Lower numbers of high school graduates will require more accessions to replace 
higher attrition, consequently driving up recruiting costs. Resources allocated to recruiting must 
be sufficient to keep military recruits above 90 percent high school diploma graduates and 60 
percent high-aptitude (Category I-IIIA) recruits (the recruit quality floor). As indicated in the 
next chart, the past four years have been the best in recruiting history and remain above the 
quality benchmark; however, sustaining the quality is becoming more of a challenge as recruiters 
must battle both a declining propensity of American youth lo enlist in the armed forces and a 
growing perception that military service is no longer a secure or desirable option. 






1 Arrred Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) - represents 
percent scores of American youth (composite, 
mathematics, and verbal). 

I8.il G5-99 mu 3149 
IHA 50 64 iv 10 30 
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RECRUITING IN THE SELECTED RESERVE 


Although the Reserve components are either downsizing or remaining at relatively level 
manpower strengths, an effective recruiting program is necessary for a balanced lorce. While 
all the Reserve components remain optimistic concerning their ability to maintain a steady llow 
of accessions — both with and without prior service — to fill ci ideal skills and to maintain 
required gtade distribution, turbulence associated with downsizing and restructuring offers new 
challenges and opportunities. While the military is recruiting for fewet positions, many of these 
positions are hard to-lill, ctitical skills. 

The Reserve components are placing increased emphasis on the recruitment ol prim -set vice 
pcisonne! to minimize training tequipments and to capture Active component experience during 
the force drawdown period. Since Reserve component reciuiting must neeessaiily locus on units 
and skills within specific geographic areas, matching skills and grades to accommodate unit 
needs temains a significant tecruiling challenge. The quality ol enlisted accessions remains 
high. Incentive programs, such as targeted bonuses and the Moulgomeiy G.l. Hill, lemain 
essential to the success ol Reserve component manpower programs. 


LULL-TIME SUPPORT TO THE RESERVE COMPONENTS 

There are lour categories o! full lime suppoil personnel in the Reserve components 1 iiese 
categories are Active Guard/Reserve: mililaiy technicians; Active component members who aie 
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assigned to support Reserve component organizations; and federal civil service personnel 
Table HI-3 displays the strengths of lull-time support personnel. 


Full-Time Support Personnel® 

(End Strength) 

Table 111-3 


Actual 

FY 1992 

Estimate 

FY 1993 

Estimate 

FY 1994 

Planned 

FY 1995 

Army National Guard 

55,671 

52,318 

52,006 

51.282 

Army Reserve 

22,595 

22,119 

22,563 

21,795 

Naval Reserve 

22,925 

26,657 

22,706 

22,881 

Marine Corps Reserve 

7,389 

7.070 

6,508 

6,468 

Air National Guard 

36,578 

37,527 

36,416 

36,057 

Air Force Reserve 

16,319 

15,854 

17,576 

17,751 

TOTAL 

161.477 

_ 

lbl.545 

_ 

157.775 

_ 

156,234 

___ 

a Includes active Guard and Reserve, military technicians 
service personnel 

Active component, and civil 


Full-time support personnel provide the essential foundation for Reserve component unit 
readiness. Full-time support personnel assist in organizing, administering, recruiting, retaining, 
instructing, and training the Reserve components. Increased mission responsibility continues to 
be placed on the National Guard and Reserve components. Since training time of part-time 
members of die Guard and Reserve is limited, it is imperative that there are sufficient numbers 
ol qualified full-time personnel to ensure that available training time is used effectively and that 
the sophisticated equipment in today's National Guard and Reserve units is maintained properly. 
The Department is currently developing moic detailed policies to improve the quality and utility 
of full-time support to Reserve component units and activities. 

RETENTION AND SEPARATION 

During the draft era, the Department reenhsted one in five of its lirst leim enlisted membeis. By 
the late 1970s, that rate had improved to one out of every three first termers reuilisting. By the 
eatly 19X0s, these reenlistment rales stabilized at about one out of two, wlieie it lemains today. 
This translates into a much more experienced lorce than existed m the early 1970s. This 
increased retention is valuable; it provides more experienced .supervisors and leadeis while 
improving the return on training investment, n also helps demonstrate a commitment by the 
Services to take care of their own - to treat people light. 


Active military strength has decreased nearly 470,000 — trom 2,174,000 in BY 19X7 to 
1,705,000 at the end of FY 1993. While some additional stiength reductions aie planned, the 
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Department remains committed to achieving them on a voluntary basis to the maximum extent 
possible. In fact, more than 95 percent ol the drawdown is being accomplished through attrition, 
reduced accessions, and voluntary separation incentive programs — the Voluntary Separation 
Incentive (VSI), the Special Separation Benefit (SSB), and the Temporary Daily Retirement 
Authority (TERA). As in the past, involuntary separations such as Reduction in Force (RIF) 
and mandatory early retirement actions will be taken only as a last resort. 

Two trends arc emerging from the drawdown: losses are occurring early, and they are voluntary. 
During FY 1992 and 1993, 60 percent of all service losses had fewer than six years ol service; 
almost SO,000 career members scpaiatcd voluntarily under VSI, SSB, or TERA: and over half of 
the more than 90,000 retirements occurred within the individual's first year of eligibility. As a 
result, DoD has been able to maintain reasonable promotu i flows, avoid involuntary separation 
actions to the maximum extent possible, and demonstrate a continuing commitment to treat 
people fairly — both those who stay and those who leave. 

DoD’s civilian work force began the drawdown in 1989 with over 1,117,000 civilian employees. 
By September 30, 1999, there will be fewer than 800,000 civilians. T he Department is 
developing a strategy to adjust civilian reductions with changes in military force structure to 
achieve the most efficient, cost-effective work force mix. In achieving the necessary reductions. 
DoD also intends to minimize layoffs, assist laid-olT employees, and achieve work force balance. 

Last year Congress authorized the Department to use separation pay to avoid involuntary 
separations of civilian employees. The Department has used these incentives extensively, with 
positive results. During FY 1993, civilian strength came down about 70,000, significantly 
minimizing the need for involuntary separations. For example, using incentives, the Air Force 
and Army Materiel Commands avoided RIFs at most locations, and naval shipyards and aviation 
depots significantly reduced the number of employees scheduled for involuntary' separation. 
Because of these incentives, reductions have come without a disproportionate impa i m women 
and minorities. The DoD approach has been adopted by other agencies and is the basis for the 
Administration’s proposal lor a government-wide incentive program. 

The Department has issued policy guidance for the transition initiatives for the Selected Reserve 
contained in the National Defense Authorization Act for FY 1993. This guidance ensures 
that Selected Reservists who are involuntarily separated during the force drawdown period are 
treated fairly and equitably for their service. These enacted initiatives include: (11 special 
separation pay for personnel with 20 or more years ol service. (2) early qualification for 
retired pay at age 60 for those with 15 to 20 years of seivice, (3) sepaiation pay lor those with 
6 to 15 years of service, (4) post-separation use of commissary and exchange privileges. 

(5) continuation of the Montgomery G.I. Bill educational assistance, and (6) priority aOilialion 
with other Selected Reserve units for those Reservists involuntarily separated short of a lull 
career. 


These programs are helping Reservists whose billets or units are inactivated as well as those who 
are transferred to the Retired Reserve as the result of program; designed to balance and shape 
Reserve lorces of the futuie. In addition, use of active duty voluntary incentives - I FRA, VSI. 
and SSB — has been approved where needed to assist National Guardsmen and Reservists 
serving on full-time duly in support of the Guard and Reserve. These benelitx and incentives. 
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together with a more gradual reduction in Reserve forces, will help the Department treat 
Reservists fairly, while ensuring the smaller Reserve force includes the proper balance of age, 
grade, skills, and experience 

Train Them 

In order for military units to be mission ready, the individuals within those units must perform 
their jobs proficiently. The Department continues to identify ways to enhance individual skill 
performance and to explore alternative ways to meet occupational training requirements. To 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of individual training, as well as achieve budget 
savings, DoD is making better use of training facilities, improving training technology, 
consolidating training courses, and investigating new ways to deliver training. The Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff Report on Roles and Missions, as well as the Military' Training Structure 
Review, will result in further consolidations of training. At the same time, care is required to 
avoid shifting training to operational units when such training would be more efficiently and 
effectively provided by training institutions established for that purpose. 

COMMITMENT TO INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 

Individual training provided to serviceman hers is one of the coma stones to preserving 
American defense capabilities. The readiness of Active and Reserve forces is directly impendent 
upon the individual performance of serviccmcmbers, and training allows the military' to achieve 
and maintain the highest levels of performance. Military personnel become qualified for and 
progress in their occupations through individual training. The Department’s commitment to 
maintaining high standards of training and recruiting high-quality personnel will continue the 
success of the volunteer force. Training programs and resources were a major part of the 
Bottom-Up Review, which carefully looked at individual training resources in each of the 
Military Services, and will continue to receive high-priority management attention. 

INDIVIDUAL TRAINING RESOURCES — FY 1995 BUDGET 

Training rcsouiees have been maintained at a level consistent with DoD\s adjusted force 
siructurc. The FY 1995 budget includes the essential Operations and Maintenance (0&,.i) 
resources needed to support critical individual training programs. This level ol resources avoids 
shilling training missions to operational units and prevents the hollow force of the 1970s, when 
the scarcity of training resources adversely affected military readiness and morale. 


CURRENT PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE TRAINING 

The Department is continuing to emphasize improvements and efficiencies. The Joint Stall is 
working with the Services to conduct a comprehensive review of all training courses in order to 
achieve further consolidation. In order to improve the portability of course development 
software and reduce costs, the Department is giving additional emphasis to setting Mandat ds for 
computer-based training and distance learning. Low-cost applications of advanced training 
technology are cuirenlly being tested and implemented to assist both active and reserve units. 
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The most ambitious joint effort to date is the ongoing acquisition of a Joint Primary Aircraft 
Training System (JPATS) as the entry-level trainer aircraft for both the Navy and Air Force. 

CAREER FORCE TRAINING 

Experienced personnel represent a significant investment of resources and effort, particularly as 
the force drawdown continues. For that reason, the Department is placing increased emphasis on 
preserving and upgrading the skills of career members. Professional and advanced training for 
officers and enlisted personnel prepares them to handle the more complex challenges associated 
with a smaller force which operates more technical systems and manages scarce resources. In 
addition, there has been an increase in joint training requirements to improve and support joint 
military operations and planning. Improving technical expertise, developing management and 
leadership skills, and supposing joint training will continue to receive a high level of attention. 


Treat Them Fairly 

Finally, the third leg of the readiness triad — treating people fairly. The Department is working 
hard to demonstrate (both in word and actions) a genuine concern for the well being of its 

personnel (niiliUir 1, und civiliun)_those rcroniniim ip. the Services up-d tlio.se lOviviivc This 

affects not only readiness but al,.o future recruiting. People serving in the military accept 
dangerous duty, frequent relocations, and extended periods of family separation as a necessary 
condition of service. While they pursue this noble profession of arms with pride, they need u) 
be reassured that the nation appreciates and values their contributions and sacrifices. The 
Department is committed to providing a supportive environment to its people to ensure lair 
compensation, a decent quality of life, and career system that encourages retention. 

HEALTH CARE 

The Department of Defense has a dual health care mission — to provide medical services and 
support to the armed toiccs during military operations, and to provide continual medical services 
and support to members of the armed forces, their family members, and others entitled to DoD 
medical care. There arc 8.2 million beneficiaries who are eligible to receive health care from the 
Military Health Services System. Direct care is delivered worldwide in 140 hospitals. Cure is 
also purchased from the civilian sector under the Civilian Health and Medical Program of the 
Uniformed Services (CHAMPUS) lor eligible beneficiaries. Substantial resources are required 
to accomplish the DoD medical mission. The Department's medical portion of the President's 
FY 1994 budge, approximates $15.1 billion. 

The Department is planning to meet the challenge of bringing military health care into harmony 
with national health care reform. The three key elements of the Department’s plan are readiness, 
security, and choice. In support of the primary' mission of readiness, military hospitals and 
clinics will continue to be operated, slatted, and managed by uniformed heabh care providers. 
There will he no change in health care for active-duty personnel, nor will m.litaiy health care 
overseas be affected. The plan offers the Department an opportunity to give family members 
and retirees more secure access to. and more choice about, health care providers. They would 
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have the choice of three options: (1) they may enroll in the military health care plan, known as 
TRICARE; (2) they may elect to participate in a private sector lee-lor-service plan: or (3) they 
may join in a civilian preferred-provider option and get health care through a network oi 
carefully selected civilian providers. 

Until the Department is ready to implement this plan, the current military health care options 
will stay in place. The Deg rtment will continue to engage and consult with the Services, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and appropriate committees of Congress to develop and implement the specific 
elements of these changes to the military health care system. 

Medical Readiness 

Medical readiness support of national security objectives has expanded military medical 
operations beyond DoD's wartime response role. The Department's ability to rapidly transport 
medical capability and to intricately plan and execute medical operations in the lace ot 
devastation and destruction has led to greater involvement in disaster rebel, humanitarian 
assistance, and peacekeeping operations. 

Medical support provided by DoD to domestic activities includes the assistance provided to the 
Midwest Hood relief efforts and the continued support given to Hurricane Andrew recovery 
initiatives. In connection '> th U.N. initiatives, U.S. military medical capabilities were deployed 
as major medical elements f peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance forces. In Croatia, the 
Department is providing a t Hilary hospital to support the U.N. peacekeeping forces and to treat 
severely wounded children, ’n Somalia, DoD medical services tire supporting both humanitarian 
and peacekeeping forces. use arc not new roles for the U.S. military medical community, 
which has a long tradition t 1 i vie action to countries throughout the world. Additionally, 
medical support provided a art of security assistance programs continues to provide medical 
material and training to mat nations. 

Managed Care 

During the past year, substan ial progress has been made toward systemic integration ol direct 
care capability and CIIAMPl S through managed care initiatives. The Department is 
implementing a regional iiealm care delivery concept developed irom the most elleclive leatures 
of DoD’s managed care demonstration projects such as the Catchment Area Management (CAM) 
program and the CHAMPUS Reform Initiative (CHI). This comprehensive managed care 
approach for DoD health services will be accomplished through a nationwide system ol regional 
arrangements centered on 12 military medical centers designated as regional lead agents, with 
responsibility and accountability for managing health services within their region. 

Under the regional lead agent system, the Department will, for the first time, allocate resources 
based on a modified capitation strategy. Under a capitation linancmg system, resouiccs arc 
allocated based on responsibility to provide health sei vices to a defined population loi a lixod 
funding amount per user of sei vices. Capitation financing is a stialegy hu containing the com 
of health care. It will ieslructuio incentives lor debvenng DoD health care by encouraging 
beneficiary wellness and cost-effective approaches such as use ol preventive sciwce.s and 
providing care in the most cost effective settings. 
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The health service returns will be supported by managed tare support contracts that .supplement 
and extend the services provided by military medical facilities. This will enable these regional 
managed care plans to oiler comprehensive health services to military treatment facility 
catchment areas and selected geographic locations not served by a military hospital, including 
areas affected by base realignment and closure actions. 

QUALITY OF UFE 

Personnel Tempo 

As tl : total force downsizes, sacrifice and readiness must be balanced. Too great a deployment 
tempo means real sacrifice to military families. At the same time, readiness must Ire achieved, 
frequently by trying to do more with less. America’s economic strength requires an clliciem 
national defense program, hut precautions should be taken not to weigh too heavily on those 
who provide that defense. 

When operating tempo (OPTDMBO) is increased significantly, personnel can he stretched too 
thin. The all-volunteer force expects and is entitled to a decent quality of hie in return for its 
dedicated service to the nation. experience shows that when set vicemembers ate deployed for 
long periods of time, personal problems and family coni lie is begin to reduce their effectiveness 
For that reason, personnel tempo goals must contribute to high morale. Today, these goals are 
stretched to the limits — sometimes exceeding them. Keeping personnel deployed away from 
their families more during peacetime than during the height o! the ('old War denies the peace 
dividend to those who worked hardest to earn it. Balancing training and operational 
requirements with deployment tempo is essential if the Department is to lccuiii and retain 
quality people. It is also essential that quality of life benelils be upheld so that the moral.: 
of DoD's people — its most precious commodity — docs not decline. 

FAMILY 

Quality of life is diflicull to measure; yet without a doubt, the impact ol a good quality ol life 
contributes to an intangible product -- a motivated, satisfied loree. 1 his is the essence ol a 
ready force. As the Department evolves to a predominantly mairied career loree, tamily issues 
play an increasingly important m!e in military planning. Over 60 percent ol the total loree lias 
family responsibilities. Families are an important part of the readiness equation and must he 
considered m planning for successlul operations and deployments. Theielore. the Depaitmcut 
will continue to sustain and develop a family support structure designed to meet the challenges 
of short-fuse deployments, like Somalia. Additionally, tlicie are a host ol suppoil activities 
designed to support the scrvicemcniberfs} and their tamilics. Fisted below are a representative 
sample ol these suppoil activities: 

* Family Advocacy Biogiamx. These progiums icspond to lamily 
dysfunctions. Child and spouse abuse pievciumn, mici volition, and 
treatment piogiams in the iniblaiy icmai i on tin lulling edge o] 
excellence. 

• Child Development 1’iogiamv Child cuie is unquestionably a piiorns lor 
the majoiiiy o! families Most militaiy tamilics ieh on Child 
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Development Programs to sustain the economic strength of the family. 
Child care development centers arc offered on 400 installations and 
provide over 166,000 child care spaces. This is an increase of 
approximately 16,000 spaces compared to last year. Resources will he 
added to increase the availability of child care. A target of 208,000 child 
care spaces is planned for PY 1995/. DoD continues to improve the 
quality and availability of care. Long-range plans call for increased 
availability of services by 10 percent per year over the next five years. 

• Department of Defense Dependent Schools. The overseas dependents’ 
schools are a major contributor to the quality of life of servicemcmbcrs 
and their lamilies stationed overseas. In this important area, the 
Department seeks to ensure that children's education is not impacted by 
the drawdown. High quality education must be sustained throughout the 
transition. Schools arc the cornerstone of the American community and 
every' effort will be made to keep school environments stable until the 
drawdown is completed and school populations and locations are 
finalized. 

• Morale, Well are, and Recreation (MWR) Programs, Exchange, and 
Commissary. These activities represent three of the most important 
nonpay benefits provided to military ineinbets and theii families. The 
Department realigned the proponent for exchanges and commissaries, 
along with MWR and other quality of life programs under the. Under 
Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness. These programs allow 
military families to expand their buying power in commissaries and 
exchanges. At the same time, profits liom exchanges arc disbursed to 
other MWR programs on military installations. This complements the 
appropriated funds provided for MWR to afford servicemcmbcrs and their 
families MWR programs comparable to those offered in communities 
throughout the United Stales. 


Conclusion 

As the total I nice, diawdown piogic.sxi-.x, the Department will continue to cnsuie that the 
icmaining loice is fully manned, n.uned, and icady foi any contingency. ’1 he complex transition 
to a smallci loice must he accomplished without suerdicing readiness and quality o! personnel 
and the corresponding supnoit they iequiie. Key to assisting the Depaitment in accomplishing 
this task will be deliberate efforts designed to ensuie the temporary turbulence created by 
downsizing the loice is not too much, too soon. Continuing to recruit quality people, providing 
them with challenging, realistic (Mining, and healing them failly will result in a military force 
that is piepared to quickly lcspond and meet any ducat around the world. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE AND LOGISTICS 


Introduction 

Prudently managing infrastructure and logistics is a major and continuing effort in the new 
security era. As the forces shrink, so must the infrastructure and logistics behind the forces 
shrink. Otherwise an increasing proportion of the nation's defense effort will he consumed by 
overhead activities and less will he available to the operating forces. Kvery dollar, every person 
— ir.ilitaiy or civilian — that goes into unneeded overhead activities is one less available for 
the real business of the Department — fielding ready and capable lorces that can deter and win 
wars. 


On the other hand overhead activities provide crucial services and support to the operating 
forces, support that, il removed or impaired, would damage readiness. Clearly, a balance is 
needed. The Department therefore conducted a major review of infrastructure and logistics 
as part of the Bottom-Up Review. 'I he purpose ol this review was as follows: 

• To eliminate excess capacity: 

• To close down unneeded activities: 

• To lind more efficient ways of doing business; and 

• To accomplish all this without impairing readiness or sacrificing core 
activities. 

The Department’s means for accomplishing these goals 1 all into three nroact categoiies: 

• Consolidation - the merging of previously separate activities, theicby 
eliminating unused capacity and reducing overhead through economics ol 
scale. 

• Privatization — the transler ol government activities to the private sectoi. 
thereby reaping benelits liom competition and the more flexible 
operations ol private industry. 

• Belter business practices —- using more cllicient management processes, 
organizations and techniques, olion acquired lrom the private sector. 

The results ol these elloits are pioducing major savings, as described below. 


What is Infrastructure and Logistics 

In ordei to be comprehensive and systematic, the Bottom Up Review took a veiy bmad view ol 
ini lash uci lire and iogisiics by including eveiylbmg that was noi pail ol the opeialmg ioices 
Only intelligence, which was covered by a sepaiute leview, was excluded. 1 hese activities 
together comprise a huge pail ol the defense program, accounting lor $ I BO billion in 1 iscal Yeai 
(BY) 1994, c '9 percent ol the total delense budget. 
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However, infrastructure and logistics are not homogeneous. Inn consist of many dilferem kinds 
of activities. The Bottom-Up Review divided these activities into eight categories, as follows: 

• Central logistics; 

• Central medical; 

• Central personnel; 

• Central training; 

• Acquisition management; 

• Installation suppoil; 

• Command, control, and communications; and 

• Force management. 

The accompanying chart shows their relaiive size. 



The Department assembled eight interagency teams to study these caicgoiies. Iuich team 
looked at its aica in depth. Reviews and analysis continued through the tall in an clloit to 
he comprehensive and thorough. 
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Achieving reductions is not easy. Only a part of infrastructure and logistics will decline 
automatically with reductions in forces. Some parts are tied to activities external to the 
Department while other parts are driven by statute, policy, or management philosophy. These 
latter two categories can only be reduced by making explicit management decisions. Desci ilvt 
below arc the results and initiatives in the areas of force management, central logistics, and 
installations support. The other areas mentioned above am covered elsewhere in this report. 


Force Management 


Force Management includes various headquarters and defense agencies. These headquarters 
organizations provide guidance and direction to either the Department as a whole or to 
multi-Scrvice organizations. The defense agencies are centralized organizations that piovide 
a particular type of function or service to all elements of the Department, l he Department's 
policy is that these headquarters and defense agency activities should shrink as the activities 
they support shrink. 


To ensure this, the Department instituted a Defense Agency Review as part of the Bottom-Up 
Review and as a follow-on to the overall infrastructuic study. This Delen.se Agency Review 
looked at all the c 'ntrally operated defense activities, agencies as well as headquarters. The 
pane! reviewed manpower fronds and changing’ missions in older to align the size of these 
activities with the new security environment. The result of this review is a directive to shrink 
the civilian work force ii 1 these activities by 18 percent Irom FY 1994 i FY 1999. This 
reduction will bring the agencies in line with reductions in the Services. 


Central Logistics 


MANAGING DISTRIBUTION AND INVENTORIES 


The Department manages millions of items to sustain its weapon systems, support equipment 
and facilities. It maintains extensive inventories in a network ol supply depots. The 
management challenge lot materiel management and distribution I unctions is to maintain 
or improve levels of suppotl to military customers while radically reducing the siiuctuie and 
overhead associated with delivetuig that suppoit. In making management impiovemeni.s. the 
Department will not lose sight ol the ptime reason for having a distribution sysk m - to giw 
military cumbat units the equipment and suppoit services they need wh.cn they need them. 
The Department's initial efforts locus on the following: 

• Reducing excess capacity iemaming in the distribution system altci the 
Cold War. Base Realignment and Closutc (HR AC) el foils have pounded 
an cllective process to reduce this excess disttibution system capacity. 

Five disltibution depots were designated lor closure ibiuugli the IWI 
and 1993 BRAC pioccsses. Planning lor BKAC 1995 has included 
disiiibution depots as primaiy candidates lot luitliet downsizing. I Ins 
wil rightsize the stoiage needs ol the Depailment and cuniiibuie to mme 
efficient malenel distribution opeialions. 
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• Disposal of materials no longer required. The Department has been 
pursuing an aggressive inventory reduction program since 1990 and has 
already reduced inventories from $102 billion to $80 billion through 
FY 1992. Current projections for value of inventory reductions are 

$2 billion in current dollars by next year. This reduction results in 
inventory levels of $69.3 billion in 1995: by 1997 the inventory should 
be down to $64.0 billion in then-year dollars. Disposal actions have 
also increased substantially. The total value of items declared excess has 
increased from $10.8 billion in FY 1991 to $20.3 billion in FY 1992. 
the last year for which statistics are available. 

• Improving visibility and control over items in the distribution system. 

The Department of Defense (DoD) Total Asset Visibility Initiative is 
designed to link the Department s many logistics systems and will provide 
the management information and decision support capabilities required 

to more effectively and efficiently manage assets in stoutgc, transit, 
maintenance, and procurement. Readiness will improve and inventories 
decline as a result of better utilization of existing assets. Procurements 
and maintenance repair actions will decline as excess assets are fully taken 
into account in the requirements processes. Visibility of property inside 
shipping containers and in the transportation pipeline will help alleviate 
backlog problems at ports and reduce duplicate orders. 

• Implementing the best commercial practices from private sector logistics 
companies and taking advantage of the opportunities that technological 
advances present. The Department is examining private sector models 
not only to improve a.-.set visibility and reduce inventories, as described 
above, but also to provide quicker response lor contingency support. One 
means of doing this is by making moie direct deliveries of consumable 
items from vendors to customers. For example, DoD is implementing a 
joint demonstration project of expanded use ol commercial distributors for 
peacetime troop feeding within the continental United Stales. 


The Department is also increasing the degree to which it buys standard commeicial parts, instead 
of military specification parts • — another way to reduce inventory while maintaining readiness. 

As noted in the segment ol this repoit dealing with Acquisition Reform, the Department is 
committed to maximizing the use of best commei rial practices, including pursuit ol several 
piocurement ieloim initiatives under the Nation,,! Peilomiance Review in order to support the 
warfighter at least cost to the taxpayer. 


To wrap all these initiatives together, the Department is developing a logistics strategic plan. 
This plan will produce a road map for providing mote flexible, responsive and icliable support 
to operating lorces. The plan is being developed by a DoD wide group chaired by the Deputy 
Undci Secietary ol Defense (Logistics). Priorities identitied in the plan will be iellected m 
tuiure budgets. 
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DEPOT MAINTENANCE 
Requirements 

The Department possesses an extensive network of maintenance depots operated by the 
individual services. These depots arc industrial facilities that overhaul and repair major end 
items (weapons systems, vehicles, etc.) and components, perform equipment modifications, 
and renovate ammunition. After considerable study, the Department has concluded that there 
is too much organic depot maintenance capacity. This has occurred for two reasons. First, 
the casing of geopolitical tensions has allowed reductions in force structure which have, in 
turn, reduced depot maintenance needs for normal peacetime operations and for projected 
wartime requirements. Second, the recent changes in planning from preparation for a large 
scale, possibly long term conflict to preparation for shorter duration contingency operations 
have reduced the requirement for depot maintenance infrastructure. The effect of these force 
structure and scenario-driven changes together has been to greatly reduce new depot 
maintenance requirements. The Department has closed several depot maintenance activities 
through the BRAC process and will close more in BRAC 1995. 

Workload Competitions 

Public-private competitions for depot maintenance work have achieved some beneficial results 
and have driven efficiencies that might not otherwise have been realized. The organic activities 
that have competed ate, today, more efficient than before the competition program was initialed. 
Work specifications were simplified and the pressures of competition motivated competitors to 
seek improved processes and methods to reduce overhead. Furthermore, contracting out work 
turns fixed costs into variable costs. However, there are important ditferenccs between 
government and private industry. Consequently, the Department is conducting a major study to 
improve its ability to compare the two sectors in head-to-head competitions. This study, carried 
out by a major accounting firm, will accomplish the following: (1) determine whether the 
DoD accounting systems provide all relevant costs lor competitions, and (2) propose needed 
improvements to ensure that competition procedures arc fair to both government depots and 
private contractors. 

in the lutuie, however, the Department plans to locus the iesources of organic depots on the 
accomplishment of work required to preseive core capabilities. Core capabilities reptesent 
the minimum level ol depot maintenance skills and facilities that must be maintained as 
publicly-owned operations in order to meet contingency iequirements. As the Department 
further downsizes the depot maintenance infiastructuie, its Centers of Technical excellence will 
increasingly be relied upon to accomplish work needed to maintain core capability. More of 
the remainder ol the Department's depot maintenance work will he available lor piivale sector 
competition 

Weapon Systems Support 

Although there will continue to be new weapon systems introduced into the inventory, the 
average age of weapon systems will still lend to increase because ol the declining numbci s 
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of new systems purchased. These agin}: systems will require increased levels ol modernization 
and maintenance, which underscores the importance of maintaining a viable depot maintenance 
system even in the face of force level reductions. 

Management of DoD Depot Maintenance Activities 

In order to pursue reductions in excess depot capacity most effectively, the Department evaluated 
various options for managing and coordinating depot maintenance operations. The evaluation 
considered all options that appeared to he satisfactory in terms of military responsiveness, 
efficiency, authority and responsibility, and potential support to the BRAC efforts. Formal 
evaluation of the options by representatives of the Services, Joint Staff, and OSD resulted 
in a very clear preference for the existing Defense Depot Maintenance Council (DDMC). 

This council is chaired by the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Logistics and includes 
members from all the Services, the Defense Logistics Agency and the Joint Staff. The DDMC 
is the best management structure for managing and coordinating DoD’s depot maintenance 
operations. It uses elements that are already in place for its implementation, arc the least 
disruptive, and create no additional bureaucracy More importantly, the DDMC allows for 
continued decentralized operational control o! actual depot maintenance. The interface that 
currently exists between the Service warfighters and their depot maintenance community 
therefore remains intact. 

The National Defense Authorization Act ol LY 1994 requires the Secretary ol Defense to 
appoint a task force to assess the overall performance and management of depot level activities. 
This task force is currently being formed. By April 1, 1994, the Secretary of Defense will 
transmit to Congressional defense committees the results ol the task force’s assessment and 
recommendations for legislative and administrative action. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation is one of the major functions ol the DoD logistics system and constitutes a 
significant portion of the system’s total cost. In FY 1993 DoD's worldwide transportation 
program cost more than $10 billion. This program supported the movement of materiel, 
personnel, personal property, and the maintenance of transpmtalion infrastructure services. 
Ongoing initiatives arc achieving savings by reducing transportation costs, impioving tiansit 
times, and providing for more efficient administiaiion ol transportation functions. 

A major transportation initiative is to achieve better visibility of material in transit. This means 
knowing where items are at all times as they move from the factory or depot to the ultimate user. 
Impioving In-Tiansit Visibility (ITV) translates into reduced procurements and smaller stocks by 
reducing reoiders and facilitating prompt deliveries. Reduced procurements and smaller slocks 
will result in significant cost savings, but will place greater demands on the transportation 
system for accurate and timely shipments. Building a unilied, common-user ITV system dial 
readies fioni the depot and vendor to the foxhole is one of the Department’s highest ongoing 
logistics jnunities. 

Other transportation efloils that promise significant cost avoidances tire the Joint Transportation 
Corporate Inhumation Management Center (JTCC) and the Delense Transpoitation electronic 
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Data Interchange (FI)1) initiatives. The emerging JTCC will integrate existing transportation 
systems more elfeciively and will ensure that duplication in existing and luture systems is 
avoided. The Defense Transportation LDI initiatives will reduce the manpower, time and 
papertlow currently required lor acquisition of and payment lor transportation services. 


The Logistics Corporate Information Management (CIM) initiative is under way ... improve 
operations in materiel management, depot maintenance, materiel distribution and transportation. 
In the past, the development, modification, and fielding of automated logistics in formation 
systems were left in the hands of the components. As a result the Department presently has at 
least live different approaches to providing logistics support, and these five approaches have 
produced over 200 major mainfiame software applications, many duplicative and most 
incompatible with each other. 

The Logistics CIM initiative was launched to standardize data and processes across all 
components and to impiove logistics practices by adopting the best commercial practices and 
using private sector expertise wherevei possible. This corporate approach will provide a major 
enhancement to the Department's operating efficiency and to the responsiveness of its support to 
the operating forces. There are four areas of Logistics CIM involvement: materiel management, 

uOpul inaiiiiCiidMCO, uimihhukmi, am! u «ihn|)ui ialiun (dv’suinvu ahmvj. 

Implementation of a standard mateiiel management system will make the process o! inventory 
control, requirements determination, order processing, rcparables management and technical 
support uniform DoD-wide. Fielding a standard system will result in phasing out approximately 
150 legacy applications. For a 5-year investment ol about $1 billion, estimated savings total 
some $5 billion through FY 2005. 

Depot maintenance functions include project management lor end item repair, production 
management for rcparables repair, hazardous materiel management, and tool control. 
Implementation ol a standard system lor these activities will phase out approximately 
100 legacy systems. For a 5 year investment ol approximately .$000 million, estimated 
savings total almost $2 billion through F'Y 2005. 

Disti ituition depots ieccive. store, and issue Dol) assets. A .standard system will be lulls 
implemented dining FY 1994-90 and will phase out six legacy applications. For a 5 yeai 
investment of about $ 1 -10 million, savings of approximately $500 million will be leali/ed 
by FY 1999. 

Installations Support 

THE CRITICAL MAN AGE MEM CHALLENGE 

By 1997, the Department of Defense will sin ink to its smallest si/e m terms ol nianpowei 
since the laic 1940s. ’I licrclore, reducing the size and cost of the base structure is critical to 
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maintaining a balanced and affordable defense program. Military bases support the lighting 
forces, and quality facilities are essential to combat readiness. Balancing these demands is a 
major management challenge. 

This challenge takes place in an environment of severely constrained resources. Over the past 
five years, installation support resources were reduced even faster than force structure. Force 
structure is down by approximately 20 percent; installation support is down by about 30 percent 
Installation support funding through FY 2000 is expected to be roughly .SO percent less than the 
F v 19X7 funding level. Reductions of that magnitude require fundamental changes in the way 
DoD accomplishes its mission and operates its bases. 

To meet this management challenge, the Department is pursuing a broad installations effort. 

This strategy has six goals; 

• To improve installation management; 

• To meet facility requirements at the lowest possible cost; 

• To provide a high quality of Hie for service members; 

• To optimize base utilization; 

® To improve energy resource management; and 

• To conduct the Department’s operations in an environmentally sound 
manner. 

The Department's plans for achieving these goals are described below. 

INS TA LLA TIONS MAN A GEM ENT 

To continue to provide strong mission support in a resource constrained environment, the 
Department must manage its facility resources wisely. A critical component of this effort is a 
policy of providing installation commanders greater flexibility, improved communication, and 
better training and education. 

The Department is encouraging the broad authority concept for installation commanders that 
is part ol DoD Directive 4001.1. This Directive delegates to installation commanders broad 
authority to determine the best means of accomplishing the mission and holds them accountable 
lot the final results as well as resource consumption, ' he Department also provides incentives 
to installations to operate more efliciently. 

In order to improve the management of its lacilities, DoD is encouraging personnel to 
communicate their ideas and concerns through commanders conferences, training programs, 
and existing publications. Through those communication channels, the Department is 
ideiuilying innovative solutions to particular problems. For example, DoD. as the largest, 
centrally managed energy user in the United States, has recognized the importance of eneigy 
conservation,. Recently, DoD began publishing Energy Matters, a newsletter that highlights 
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energy legislation, DoD energy programs, installation success stories, and news about 
energy-efficient products. 


In addition, the Department will seek greater management efficiencies within and between bases 
and installations. Such techniques as streamlining, eliminating unneeded layers of management, 
employment ot newer technology, relying more on competition, automating more work, and 
continually improving work processes will be used to reduce costs. 

Finally, the Department has developed a set of principles to help commanders improve 
management at their installations. These principles, articulated in the Bottom-Up Review, 
include the following: 

• Changing policies that inhibit prudent management; 

• Practicing good business sense including reliance on the private and 
non-DoD public sectors, where appropriate; and 

• Providing incentives to commanders to obtain efficiencies. 

With these new management principles, commanders will be able to operate installations more 
efficiently. This will institutionalize an improved management approach at DoD’s 422 major 
domestic installations. 

FACILITY REQUIREMENTS 

DoD’s base structure comprises over 5,500 properties worldwide, includes more than 430,000 
buildings, and occupies almost 27 million acres. There arc 495 major bases in the Continental 
United States and approximately 1,650 sites overseas. The measure that is most commonly used 
to estimate maintenance, repair, and construction funding requirements for those structures is 
Plant Replacement Value (PRV). PRV is the estimated cost in current year dollars to replace the 
existing physical plant, using contemporary construction materials and technology. FY 1993 
PRV was estimated to be approximately $600 billion. 

Of the many (actors affecting how the Department funds installations in the coining years, 

BRAC will have the greatest impact. Base closure proposals from the 198K, 1991, and 1993 
Base Realignment and Closures Commission will save roughly $7 billion per year and decrease 
Plan! Replacement Value by approximately 20 percent or $120 billion, between FY 1993 and 
1999. Even with these reductions, however, the Department will have more installations than it 
needs to support projected future toree structure, planned operations, and training levels and 
other mission activities. The Department therefore will need to close more bases in order to 
provide adequate resources for the remaining base ■ tructure. 

Historically, facility requirements have been significantly underfunded, thus adversely affecting 
readiness and increasing lilc-cycle costs. Und<." die Planning, Programming, and Budgeting 
System (PPBS), capital and operating budget requirements were analyzed independently, fund 
allocation decisions were shortsighted, and the focus was on minimizing annual budget costs and 
reducing outlays. To avoid this in the future, the Department is implementing a new corporate 
strategy, the life-cycle costing concept. Life cycle costs are the total costs of the facility over 
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its usable life. These costs include initial acquisition, operation and maintenance, repair or 
renovation, ant' final disposition. The life-cycle costing concept requires that capital costs, 
such as Military Construction and operating costs, such as those paid front the Real Properly 
Mai ntcnancc Account, he considered together during the PPBS process. This longer-term, 
focused investment strategy will be more economical, promote readiness, and extend the lile 
of facilities. 

QUALITY Oh' LIFE 

The Department is committed to maintaining a high quality of life '.or its 1.7 million 
servieemembers and 2.5 million family members. Defense installations are an important part 
of the quality of life by providing municipal, housing, and community facilities and services for 
servieemembers and their families. Investment in quality facilities is a tangible indication of 
commitment to providing adequate living and working conditions for DoD personnel and their 
families and affects piidc, performance, and readiness. 

DoD is working to maintain the high quality ol services provided to military members and their 
families. Supporting a high quality of life includes a variety of actions: vigorous leadership 
to ensure quality living and working areas, standards for quality facilities and services, 
management tools to installation commanders to evaluate facilities and quality of service, and 
legislation that positively impacts quality of life. These actions are necessary to ensure that 
morale, retention, and readiness do not decline along with the downsizing of DoD installations. 

BASE UTILIZATION 

The Department is working to institute an integrated management approach to base utilization. 
In the past there was no mechanism to ensure bases were optimally used in terms of capacity 
and mission. The Department can no longer afford such inefficiency. Achieving optimum 
base utilization requires each installation to have a tueililics master plan that reflects current 
and luturc use projections. Each Service and defense agency is now required to have a current 
installation master plan that articulates the linkage between force structure and installation 
requirements. OSD will have an integrated master plan that articulates the oveiall linkage 
between force structure and installation requirements. 

Finally, the Department is taking steps to optimize use ol the existing installation infrastructure. 
This effort includes the following measures: 

• Ensuring installation commanders have the means and methods to develop 
current, relevant master plans lor their installations; 

• Ensuring the Department has a comprehensive process by which to 
analyze and monitor base utilization: 

• Integrating the various functional ieviews and roles and missions studies 
to ensure overall mission effectiveness and base utilization: 

• Supporting the BRAC Commission decisions and process; and 
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• Allowing private industty to use excess capacity in DoD test and 
evaluation facilities on a favorable cost basis. 


ENERGY RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

The Department is the largest, centrally managed energy user in the United States. The 
$2.9 billion of installations energy used each year provides direct mission support; sustains 
industrial processes; and heats, cools, and lights the 2.4 billion square feet of DoD's 400,000 
buildings and facilities. As such a large energy user, DoD cannot afford to waste limited energy 
resources. 


Energy conservation requires increasing energy efficiency: it does not mean doing without 
energy. Energy conservation aims to reduce costs, improve environmental compliance, enhance 
workplace productivity and morale, and in the long run save money. 


Two new initiatives, Energy 2005 and the National Energy Policy Act of 1992, arc helping the 
Department make progress in improving energy management. Energy 2005, the Clinton 
administration’s congressionally authorized program, provides renewed support and motivation 
for installation energy conservation efforts. Energy 2005 provides the resources to accomplish 
the administration’s goals of energy and environmental stewardship, and allows the Services 
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energy-saving efforts and one-half for discretionary use by the installation’s commander. The 
goals of Energy 2005, as codified in the National Energy Policy Act of 1992, are as follows: 


• To achieve a 10 percent reduction in installations energy use by FY 1995, 
and a 20 percent reduction by EY 2005, as compared with EY 19X5 usage; 


• To improve industrial energy use efficiency by 20 percent compared with 
EY 19X5 usage; and 


• To identify and implement by FY 2005 all energy and water conservation 
opportunities that ptovide a return on investment in 10 years or less. 


Progress is already being made. The interim goals of a 20 percent reduction in eneigy usage 
per square fool and the increase in production energy eflicie.-' S' are on target. Efforts are on 
schedule to accomplish by EY 2005 all the energy and water reservation projects that pay 
lor themselves in less than 10 years. To help accomplish these goals, the Department has 
established a centrally managed fund of over $1.1 billion over the period EY 1994 to 
EY 1999. 


The potential benefits of the program are significant. A 20 percent annual energy cost avoidance 
will save approximately $5X0 million per year with the coincidental benelit of reducing annual 
carbon dioxide production by hA million tons, sulfur dioxide production by ninety-three 
thousand tons and niiioux oxide production by forty-three thousand tons. 

BASE REALIGNMENT ANI) CLOSURE 


In 19XX the Department ei Delcn.se, laced with unneeded ba.es, sought autlmuly Irom Congress 
to close or realign domestic bases. Congress responded in Octobei I9XX by passing the Base 


Closure and Realignment Act. This Act provided the procedures and (lie legislative mandate to 
enable the recommendations ot the 1988 Defense Secretary's Commission on Base Realignment 
and Closure to become law. 

Congress in 1990 replaced this one-time commission process with an improved process 
involving Defense Base Closure and Realignment Commissions in 1991, 1993, and 1995. 

In passing the Defense Base Closure and Realignment Act of 1990. Congress stated that 
the purpose of the Ael was to provide a fair process that will result in the timely closuie 
and realignment of military installations inside the United States. 

Closing and realigning bases worldwide supports DoD goals of maintaining military 
effectiveness while drawing down the force, reducing the deficit, and reinvesting in America. 
DoD’s overall base closure policy has live guiding principles: 


• To save money that would otherwise go to unnecessary overhead. C losing 
military oases worldwide saves taxpayer dollars and frees up valuable 
defense assets (people, facilities, and mused retd estate) lor productive 
private sector reuse. 

• To improve military' effectiveness by reducing the competition lor ever 
scarcer resources. This permits DoD to invest properly in the forces and 
bases it retains. 

• To be fair and objective. The Department is committed to recommending 
closures based solely on objective analysis of military requirements and 
not on politics. 

• To close more overseas than domestic bases. DoD is reducing more of u.s 
overseas military forces and base structure than in the United States 

(15 percent at home versus over 50 percent overseas). 

• To ease transition by supporting local economic giowth. DoD can help 
facilitate local economic growth through investments in people, indusli v. 
and communities. 

Domestic base closures approved to date will draw down, the domestic infrastructure by about 
15 percent, measured by plant replacement value. The Department i.> cutrenUy implementing 
three rounds of domestic base closures emanating hum the leeommendations of the 1988, 1991 
and 1993 Base Closure Commissions. Overall, DoD is closing 70 major bases and realigning 
38 others, as well as implementing over 200 smaller closures and realignments. T he table 
below depicts the major domestic closures by Military Service for cacti round ol closure. 
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Table 1V-1 

Major* Domestic Closures 


U.S. Banes 

BRAC 88 

BRAC 91 

BRAC 93 

Bases Remaining 

Army 

109 

-7 

-4 

-1 

97 

Navy/USMC 

168 

-4 

-9 

-21 

134 

Air Force 

209 

-5 

-13 

-4 

187 

Defense Agencies 

12 

0 

0 

-2 

10 

TOTALS 

498 

-16 

-26 

-28 

428 

| * As defined in the DoD Base Structure Report for FY 1993, February 1993 


Base closures in 1995 are expected to exceed those ol previous)ears because the closures to 
dale have not kept pace with manpower and force structure reductions. The Bottom-lJp Review 
concluded that although the world is still dangerous, defense forces can be prudently reduced as 
a result of the end of the Cold War. The defense budget will decline by more than 40 pet cent 
from its peak m the mid-1 ■/<'.»).•» and b\ ! 'i 1 vvv mmi.iis poisonuci sialioneu in me i iiueu Slates 
will be reduced by about 30 percent (compared with 1Y 10X9;. Since the domestic base 
structure has been reduced by only I 5 percent so far (as measured by plant replacement value), 
more domestic closures will he necessary in 1995 to align infiastrueUnc with Inice ieductions. 


The Department's process lor recommending bases for closure or realignment in 1Y 1995 will 
include increased emphasis on cross-service usage of bases that perform common support 
functions. The Department will also look at assigning operational units from moic than one 
service to a base. In this way unused or underused capacity can be eliminated without any 
decrease in necessary services. 


'1 he Dcpaiimcnt is substantially reducing its overseas base star.line as loices letui n to the 
United Suites. Since 1990, DoD has announced it will md oi icducc its upeiatmns at X40 sues 
(about 50 pel cent of the overseas total). I-inure announcements will raise the total reduction to 
about 54 peicent, thereby inducing overseas base stiuctuic to the minimum level ncccssaiy to 
support remaining forward-deployed forces. 


Conclusion 

The 1 )epai tmenl lias cmhai ked on a majoi elloit t" cnsiiie that inf iasti netuie and h mjnIics an 
reduced commensurate wnli the activities they suppoit The Dcpaitment's policy is dial the 
oveiull si/.c of these oveibead acliviiies will not glow in iclation to the Depaitment s output 
activities 
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RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


Introduction 

The Department continues to place a nigh priority on Science and Technology (S&T) to provide 
the foundation of its defense capabilities and the ability of the research and development (R&D) 
communities to provide advanced weapon systems in order to maintain U.S. military superiority. 
Complementing this is a new emphasis on dual use technologies — those having both military 
and civilian application. The Department has also significantly refocused major portions of the 
R&I) program in the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) and the Ballistic Missile 
Defense Organization (BMDO). 'Ihcse actions will allow the Department to gain the maximum 
leverage from defense and civilian technical advances. 


Science and Technology Program 

The S&T program was once driven by the need to maintain superiority over an aggressive and 
technologically capable adversary. Today, the S&T program is structured to maintain America’s 
technology leadership and military superiority while supporting its economic security. The goal 
of the S&T program is to ensme operational forces have the systems they need to maintain 
military superiority, to prevent technological surprises, and to exploit technology to provide 
affordable, producible systems. These goals can be best achieved by taking advantage of an 
integrated ell on consisting of defense and civilian technology developments. 

The need to he prepared to respond; quickly and decisively, to conflicts which may occur 
anywhere requires that the S&T program he structured to address the needs of the military. 
Advanced technology will permit DoD to operate with a reduced force structure but, should 
the need arise, mobilize and be prepared more rapidly than in the past. 

Modeling and simulation are examples ol technologies that aie being developed to supplement 
training, develop tactics, and evaluate new capabilities. DoD is also seeking to reduce 
procurement cost and production time through its investment in manulaciuring and dual-use 
technologies. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ORGANIZATION AND LOCUS 


The Director ol Defense Research and Lngineering (DDR&U) provides leadership and direction 
to the basic research, exploratory development, and advanced technology development elloias. 
DDR&li has maligned the S&T cl fort to locus on those technologies that hold piomise for 
significant improvement in warfigiiling capabilities while protecting the cote competencies 
which aic the foundation <>f overall mihtaty superiority. DDR&li oveixces execution of 
programs that arc administered by the military departments. ARl’A. and the Defense Nuclear 
Agency (I)NAj. 

In the past vc.ai, theic have been two major changes in the S&T organization: DARl'A was 
redesignated as AURA and given responsibility loi the Technology Reinvestment Riogiain, and a 
Deputy Under Sccrctaiy ol Dcfcn.ic lor Auvanced Technology (DUSD(AT)) was established. 
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The change to ARPA was made to recognize the significant contributions of dial Agency's work 
in support of national as well as U.S. defense goats. While ARPA will continue to pursue 
technologies that provide leap-ahead military capabilities, it v/ill also emphasize those that 
strengthen America’s economic security. 

The position of DUSD(AT) was created to provide an increased emphasis on technology 
transition. In light of the decreasing acquisition of new major weapon systems, the DUSI)(ATj 
will ensure that technology is demonstrated through the use of Advanced Concept Technology 
Demonstrators (ACTDs). 

Advanced Concept Technology Demonstration Program 

The DUSD(AT) provides leadership for selected programs in advanced development. 
Specifically, the DUSD(AT) establishes guidelines for and oversees the implementation of 
selected ACTD projects designed to provide a rapid transition of maturing technologies into 
improved military operational capability. Radi ACTD is an integrating effort involving very 
substantial cooperation and participation between the operational user and the S&T community. 
The user provides the operational context and concept of operations and manages the operational 
aspects of the demonstration; the S&T community provides the advanced technology elements. 

'1 hus, the emphasis in the ACTD is to address operational utility and operational cost 
effectiveness with minimal technical risk. The goal is to refine operational requirements and 
concept designs adequately to facilitate insertion of the new capability into the formal 
acquisition process with minimal delay and cost. 

The DUSDfAT) also oversees the ballistic missile defense (BMD) development programs and 
the airborne icconnaissancc development program.- inrough the Deleuse Airborne 
Reconnaissance Office, which reports to him. 


Advanced Research Projects Agency 

Traditionally, ARPA has worked to stimulate, develop, and demonsiiate technologies that enable 
fundamental change m luluie systems and operation''. ARPA also is chartered to woik on those 
technologies that have potential lor addressing multi Sei vice lequiremenis or technologies so 
dynamic as to rcquiie exceptional handling for optimal exploitation. The AJmimo.ialious 
recent decision to change the designation of DAKPA to ARPA and the subsequent modilicaiion 
ol the agency charter validates ARPA’s emphasis on imaginative and innovative R&l ) projects 
having significant potential for both military and commcicial (dual use) applications. As ARPA 
emphasizes dual-u.se technologies, it will continue to interact with non DoD agencies and 
increase contacts with commercial industries to develop stialcgies lor integration of military and 
commercial products and processes. This new emphasis on the critical relationship between 
eeom.mic sccunty and national seeuiity presents a major opportunity lor ARPA to seek 
maximum national benefit from DoD technology investments. 

ARPA’s piogram is structured into thiee bioad areas: (I ) continuation ol the lechnology 
Reinvestment Pi eject (1RP), (2) Innovative 'technology Development, and (3) military system'' 
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application and demonstration pro-ams. The continued emphasis on information technology 
throughout ARPA’s efforts is central to the overall strategy to create fundamental change in 
military capability and represents a major opportunity for the United States to maintain or 
capture wide leadership in commercial markets. 

TECHNO LOGY REINVESTMENT PROJECT 

ARPA aggressively initialed action to implement the Defense Technology Conversion, 
Reinvestment, and Transition Assistance Act through creation of the TRP. The TRP established 
a planning and execution process tor implementing the Administration’s strategy to develop 
technologies that enable new products and processes, deploy technologies into commercial and 
military products and processes, and expand manufacturing training to provide a high quality 
work force for the 21st century. The Defense Technology Conversion Council (DTCCg chaired 
by ARPA, administers the TRP in a fully collaborative, interagency effort with the Department 
of Commerce, Department o r Energy, Department of Transportation, National Science 
Foundation, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). 

Pleven broad areas have been identified as key dual-use technologies for development under the 
TRP effort. While these areas arc not considered to be exclusive, they were judged by the 
DTCC to have the highest priority based on future growth potential, military need, and 
commercial opportunities. 

The 1993 key dual-use technology areas arc as follows: 

• Advanced Battery — To develop battery technology with greater energy 
density that can be used in man-portable applications. 

• Aeronautics — Includes propulsion and engine technologies, optical based 
controls and sensors or tly-by-light vs. fly-by-wire systems, aircraft 
design and structures. 

• Electronics Design and Manufacturing — Enhancing the ability to acquire 
small quantities of leading-edge custom electronics at affordable costs, to 
include process control of manufactming, multi-chip integration, and 
optoelectronic module technologies and manufacturing. 

• Environment — Changing manufacturing methods lor electronic systems 
and enhancing environmental monitoring. 

• Health Care — Impioving patient and claims information systems and 
technologies for trauma caie. 

• In.urination Inlrastructure — Includes imegialing neiwoik archil cture, 
advanced wireless communications, software development methods and 
tools, and improving methods for accessing heteiogenous data bases. 

• Mulctials and Structures Manulacturing — The goal is to broaden the 
military use ol advanced composites and to develop innovative lorming 
technologies. 
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• Mechanical Design and Manufacturing — Improving the design and 
manufacture of electro-mechanical systems requiring forming and 
assembly. 

• Shipbuilding Industrial Infrastructure — This effort will address 
innovative ship design and construction processes and ship systems 
technologies such as propulsion and auxiliary systems. 

• Training and Instruction — Development of software tools for digital 
libraries and authoring tools to assist in writing high quality, 
computer-mediated training material. 

• Vehicle Technology — To aid the development of alternative power 
sources, sensors, and electronics and vehicle integration including 
efficient power trains, regenerating energy from braking, and developing 
safer vehicles through use of on-hoard sensing. 

Alter extensive interaction with industry and academia, the 1993 solicitation closed in July with 
more than 2,800 proposals received. Of this number, 162 proposals involving 1,300 participants 
have been funded to date. 

A key measure of success forTRP programs will he whether they create, mature, and 
incorporate new technologies into new products and processes. Ultimately, however, the 
measure of success of these programs is their ability to generate a strong, integrated industrial 
base whose products will contribute to national defense and the commercial market. Beginning 
in 1994, the TRP also includes the MARITUCII portion of the President's initiative for 
revitalizing the nation’s commercial shipbuilding industry. MARITUCII will be a program to 
accelerate technology transfer and change in the industry to protect the shipbuilding portion of 
the DoD industrial base. 

EXAMPLES OE AREA’S INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS 

This area emphasizes innovative, high payoff R&D efforts with a significant portion having 
dual-use applications. 

• Semiconductor Manulacluring — Establishing the tools and 
methodologies to create afloidablc, flexible, scalable manufacturing 
to meet delcn.se and commercial needs. 

• Microwave and Millimeter Wave Monolithic Integrated Citcuits — 

Developing fully integrated design, maiuilactuiing. and testing capabilities 
to produce a wide range of advanced microwave/millimcter wave circuits 
at lmv cost. 

• Llccliomcs Design and Maiuilactuiing — Impmvmg the design, 
manufacturing processes, and packaging concepts o! complicated systems 
by; (1 ) developing new packaging technologies; (2) impiusing the 
process by which complex digital, analog, and optical systems - 






particularly embedded signal processors — are specified, designed, 
documented, and manufactured: and (3) developing advanced automated 
computer aided design/compuier aided electronics software. 

• High Definition Systems — Developing displays for use in aircraft, 
armored vehicles, and shipboard applications: graphics algorithms and 
scalable image processors; data compression techniques: and technology 
for manufacturing higher resolution, full color displays. 

• High Performance Computing and Communications — Developing a 
scalable, technology base of interoperating workstations, networks, and 
parallel computing systems with mass storage, systems software, and 
development tools for dual use. 


• Microclcctromcchanical Systems — Fostering revolutionary, enabling 
technology with applications including miniature inertial measurement 
units for personal navigation, mass data storage devices, miniature 
analytical instruments, noninvasive medical sensors, fiber-optic network 
switches, and distributed unattended sensors for environmental and 
security surveillance. 
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processes that promise to improve the manufacture and performance of 
materials that have the highest payoff for military and commercial 
systems. 


• Medical Technologies — Investing in medical technologies that seek to 
provide medical care more quickly, with better knowledge, and at lower 
cost, specifically those medical technologies that exploit information and 
electronics technology to provide rapid, remote access to trauma care and 
medical expertise, and improve the administration of health care systems 
by allowing ready access to patient records and rapid, paperless patient 
processing. 


EXAMPLES OF ARIA PROGRAMS IX MILITARY APPLICATIONS 

• Simulation — Creating artificial environments for enhanced operational 
teadiness through realistic training and improved system acquisition 
through more efleelive system assessment. ARi’A is applying networking, 
intelligent gateways, high speed processing, advanced graphics, high 
definition systems, semiautomated force models, tenuin generation, and 
human lac tors engineering techniques to enable distributed, interoperable 
sim lations on synthetic battlefields. 

* Space Technology — The key issue impacting future Dul) and civil space 
capability is atlordability. ARPA.s sliaiegy is designed to enable routine, 
affordable space architecture modernization. The strategic vision calls 
fur the selective use of smallei, mine capable satellites, as operational 
adjuncts, to simultaneously permit low cost technology insertion. 
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• War Breaker — Developing and demonstrating technologies and systems 
enabling a lully integrated, end-to-end system capable of targeting and 
neutralizing time-critical targets within enemy strike cycle times. The 
program exploits ARPA’s technologies including advanced sensors, 
computing systems, automated intelligence correlation and processing, 
and distributed simulation. 

• Advanced Short Take-off, Vertical Landing — Demonstrating that 
innovative design, development, manufacturing, and management 
techniques can be employed to reduce the cost of aircraft; and conducting 
actual tlight testing of full scale aircraft. 

• Maritime Systems Technology Programs — Reducing the cost of ship 
design and acquisition, through the use of simulation in all phases nl a 
ship’s life cycle; and developing automation techniques and distributed 
virtual environments to promote integrated product and process 
development that will pave the way for quicker, affordable development 
of ship systems. 

• Contingency Mission Technology Programs — Developing technology for 
lightweight, deployable vehicles to form a basis for a variety of platforms 
(e.g., scoui 01 iaigei acquisition loles) i'oi ihe next century. 

• Command and Control — Developing technologies and concepts that will 
significantly improve battlefield management, and provide superior 
decision support to commanders. 

Ballistic Missile Defense Organization 

The BMDO research, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&L) activities are focused 
on upgrading existing systems such as Patriot and Aegis Standard Missile-2, deploying 
new capabilities such as the Theater High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) system, and 
exploiting promising technologies offering major advances in I3MD system capabilities. These 
activities represent a cooperative effort between the BMDO, the Services, defense agencies, the 
Department of Energy, the National Laboratories, federally funded R&D centeis, and contractors 
ranging from large aerospace coiporations to small businesses. Since the early lOXOs, the 
ballistic missile defense RDT&L program has been the leader in providing the widest practical 
selection of BMD options and has provided proven technologies to support informed decisions 
and deployment of BMD systems. 

The redesignalion of SDIO to BMDO reflects the decision to place the highest program prioiity 
on development and acquisition of improved theater missile defense systems. Development 
efforts for the national missile defense program arc the second priority, followed by technology 
R&D in support ol BMD system acquisitions, including alternative systems, ami icvolulionaiy 
approaches to address advanced threats. 

RDT&L continues as a key element of the BMDO program. Major elements are focused on 
the acquisition programs and technologies that enhance or enable advances in performance that 
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ensure a reliable defense against current threats and long-term viability of any deployment 
against an evolving threat. These efforts include: (1) development activities addressing specific 
needs and enhancements of BMD systems being deployed, and of the follow-on systems; 

(2) simulation for system design, end-to-end testing of the integrated defense system, and 
training; (3) manufacturing technologies, and (4) applied research. 

Functional technology areas include interceptors, directed energy, sensors, and innovative S&T. 
Development of smart, miniaturized projectiles for exo- and endo-atmospheric applications is 
the main thrust of interceptor RDT&E. Advanced propulsion and guidance technologies 
developed for ground-based and space-based interceptors are being applied to a miniaturized, 
high velocity, air launched interceptor missile. 

BMDO conducts RDT&E for directed energy systems, including chemical lasers. A scalable 
megawatt class laser and a large pointing mirror have been fabricated. These key components 
arc now being integrated for an end-to-end test. Laboratory experiments which integrated 
BMDO-dcvcloped structural control components and algorithms have demonstrated the high 
pointing precision required for theater and strategic missile defense applications. 


BMDO continues its efforts to develop effective passive sensor arrays with increased hardening 
and reduced weight and cost. Ongoing efforts are reducing the cost of discrete sensor elements 
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ess of various sensor components (i.e., 
infrared mirrors, baffles, and local plane array assemblies) was demonstrated to near sufficient 
levels for the BMD systems needs. 


Innovative .S&T programs arc structured to make unique contributions to BMD by pursuing 
speculative, high-risk technologies that may enable a quantum leap in capability over that 
available from conventional approaches. The innovative program is two-fold — provide seed 
funding for promising technologies and transition those technologies into advanced technology 
demonstrators and to the private sector. 

Much of the RDT&E pursued by the BMDO has broad application to meeting overall DoD 
needs with potential for dual-use applications. A second important objective is, therefore, to 
conduct a portion of Ballistic Missile Defense Organization RDT&E efforts in a manner that 
enhances this technology transfer. For eight years, the Office of Technology Applications (OTA) 
within BMDO has focused on moving BMD technology out of the Dcp: ,r '’" : and other federal 

laboratories and into the commercial marketplace and other agencies. It ua.s neen a model 
program, working closely with government, universities, and industry. To date, the OTA 
program has observed that 23 spin-off companies, 114 new products, 155 patents, 125 ventures, 
and 7 cooperative R&D agreements are transferring BMD technology to civilian use. 


The activities of BMDOs Small Business Innovative Research are a case in point. In 
FY 1993, eight small firms, with missile defense technology as their centerpiece, raised nearly 
$100 million in the capital markets and have an interred valuation of over $500 million The 
BMDO investment in these firms through the small business progiam was just $17 million. 

Table IV-3 lists repiesenlatixe RDT&E accomplishments and their importance to both BMD 
capabilities and transfer potential to the commercial sector. 
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BMDO RDT&E IMPACTS 

Table IV-3 

Research Area and 
Accomplishments 

impact on BMD Capabilities 

Potential tor Military and 
Civilian Applications 

Rocket Propulsion 

- Miniaturized thrust-on-demand pumped 
propulsion subsystem 

- Boost-phase kill capability from airborne 
platforms enabled with agile, lightweight 
interceptor 

- Highly agile missiles for air warfare 
and other applications 

Sensors 

- 256 x 256 HgCdTe focal planes 
manufacturable; 256 x 256 InSb focal 
planes and cryo cooler integrated with 
camera; four new detector types 

- Hunter’s Trophy underground nuclear 
test 

- High quality/resolution detection of 
burning rocket engines (with 1 meter 
aperture on ground can detect small 
rockets at 2,000 km); major weight and 
cost reductions achieved 

- Nuclear hardness of vanous sonsor 
components demonstrated as near to 
meeting BMD system needs 

- Wide range of civil uses; InSb/camera 
application now on commercial 
market; capability and cost of infrared 
detection revolutionized in civilian 
markot (home protection, 
environmental monitoring, etc.) 

- Nucloai hardened sensorcornpononts 
have ’wide applicability in DoD. 

Electronics 

- Artificial diamonds; thin film diamond 
coatings 

- Optically transmissive, heat resistant 
windows for high velocity, 
endo-atmosphenc interceptor guidance 
systems; radiation harden, rugged high 
performance semiconductors 

- Fostering a new U S. industry with 
potential $500 billion market, thin film 
diamond coatings for cutting tools and 
beanngs that are virtually 
indestnjctible. 

Computers 

- WASP — a complete computer on a 
4-inch silicon wafer 

- Artificial neural network (with NASA/ 

.Joint Propulsion Laboratories) 

- High speed, naturally reconfigurable. 
fault tolerant processors 

- High speed image recognition,multiple 
target tracking woapon control, target 
assignment etc 

- Lighter weight, enhanced capability 
and reliability for NASA and 
commercial spacecraft 

Communications 

- Highly jam resistant, light weight 
transceiver. 1 gigabit laser comm 

- Jam resistant, high data rate satellite 
downlinks and cross links for BMC3 

- Beam steonng techniques applied to 
medical radiation equipment; AWACS 
to AWACS rapid data downloading at 
station changes 

Power 

- 4 solar coll technologies space qualified; 
30 percent efficiencies (3X current cells) 

- Cheaper, more efficient so'ar power 
for space elements of BMD 

- DoD, NASA, NOAA. civilian satellite 
applications 

Lethality 

- Lethality of kinetic and directed energy 
weapons 

- Fundamental to weapon designs 

- Methodology and data applicable to 
other DoD weapons 

Materials 

- Carbon carbon process time cut by 90% 

- Halves cost of missile and rocket 
components 

- Widely applicable 

High Energy Laser Devices 

- Multi-mogawatt laser successfully tested 
in light-weight space configuration 

- Incorporates advanced optics with 
ultra-high reflectivity coatings 

- Efficient diode pumped solid state laser 
demonstrated 

- Demonstrated practical design for high 
power space configured weapon laser 
for boost-phase target kill 

- Highly loaded optics require no cooling 
— reduces weight and cost 

- Capability tor target illumination, imaging 
and tracking at thousands ot kilometers 

- Potential tor other space laser 
missions, e y. countei-air 

- Sinrijililied ophes designs for 
commercial lasers 

- X-ray lithography, environmental 
monitonng using solid state laser 

Acquisition, Tracking and Pointing 
(ATP) 

- Inertial reference tor pointing at tons of 
nrad; active vibration control in large 
space structures 

- Major components ol a nanoiadian 
class ATP subsystem for 
space-based tracking and pointing 
across ranges of thousands of 
kilometers shown feasible 

- Highly stable, vibration fruu 
line-of-sight contiul lor space based 
senseis 

- High precision, high resolution. Dot) 
and civil imaging and suivoiilnnco 
applications 

Advanced Optics 

- Corroded atmosphenc distortion by 
laser beams with high bandwidth active 
optics 

- 1 argo (4m) lightweight segmented active 
optics demonstrated 

- Developed diamond turning procoss for 
manufactunng nonr.phencal optics 

- Improves feasibility of ground based 
or airborne laser weapons 

- Fabncated and tested opt,os for focusing 
and projocting high power space laser 
weapons boom 

- Orders of magnitude reduction in cost 
for 'asor device optics 

- Increased resolution tor space 
surveillance from ground, enabling 
ground-based astronomica 1 
telescopes with noai diffraction-lnnitud 
performance 

- Makes possible very large segmented 
astronomical teloscupes-space o' 
ground 

- Commercial Manufacture ol largo 
optical comjiononta 
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Finally, 1993 saw the first two flights of tire Single Stage Rocket Technology program at While 
Sands Missile Range, New Mexico, and the non-nuclear testing of a former Soviet TOPAZ space 
nuclear reactor. The latter was the result of a BMDO initiative to explore technology 
opportunities in the former Soviet Union. 


Defense Nuclear Agency 


DNA continues to fulfill a unique role in the Department, providing support to OSD, the Joint 
Staff, the Unified Commands, the Military Services, and other defense agencies on matters 
concerning nuclear and advanced conventional weapons, counterproliferation, and the 
Cooperative Threat Reduction program. 


A Defense Science Board (DSB) task force recently reviewed the technical, programmatic, and 
managerial contributions of DNA and reported to the Secretary of Defense and Congress. The 
DSB task force rcaffii ied DNA’s unique roles and mission in providing national expertise on 
nuclear weapons and their effects and recommended a bioadcning of DNA contributions through 
the application of its nuclear expertise to conventional weapons area. On the basis of this review 
and an additional OSD/Joint Staff review, the Secretary of Defense on July 2.5, 1993, reported to 
Congress that DNA has been designated as the Department’s center for nuclear expertise and that 
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advanced conventional weapon , force application, and the safe and secure dismantlement ot 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD), verification technologies, and counterproliferation 
technologies. 


DNA’s programs today reflect the results ot these studies and almost two years of intensive 
internal review, as well as coordination with the users ol DNA’s products and services. 

Agency activities now include the application of nuclear-related expertise to non-nuclear 
problems. These include advanced conventional weapon targeting and strike options for 
regional contingencies; battle damage assessment of hardened facilities; targeting ol facilities 
associated with WMD so as to minimize collateral damage; development of counterproliferation 
technologies, including predictive models for dispersion of chemical and biological agents lor 
known terrain and weather conditions; and the acquisition ol advanced radiation simulators to 
address weapon systems operability issues. 


Some of DNA’s current mission challenges arc; 

• Systems Lethality — Two lessons learned during the Gulf War were that 
the U.S. conventional weapons arsenal is deficient in its ability to destroy 
hardened underground structures and that collateral damage will be a 
continuing constraint in regional operations, particularly those in which 
WMD may be present. Understanding target design and vulnerabilities 
across the spectrum of war is essential to future military operations. 

• Weapon Safety Operability — Success on tomorrow’s battlefields may 
require military systems which can function during and al ter exposure to 
nuclear, chemical, and biological environments. DNA's programs support 
the command, control, communications, computer, and intelligence sensor 
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assets; air and missile defense systems; and personnel. In support of the 
design of military systems which must operate in nuclear disturbed 
environments, DN'A has embarked upon an aggressive program to develop 
simulators. 

• Cooperative Threat Reduction Program — Supporting the sale, secure, 
dismantlement of former Soviet WMD remains one of the nation’s top 
security priorities. DNA serves as the program manager for efforts under 
the Nunn-Lugar/Cooperative Threat Reduction Program. 

• Countcrproliferation Technical Support — DNA is providing critical 
support to the Department’s new Counterproliferation Initiative by 
focusing technologies in the areas of military response options. The 
program seeks to provide discriminant, optimized lethality against 
counterproliferation targets while minimizing collateral effects. 
Specifically, DNA’s program emphasizes hard target Kill capability, 
collatcial effects research, targeting technical support and methodology 
development, and chemical weapon/biological weapon agent defense 
research and proliferation path assessments. DNA serves as the executive 
agency for the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense (Atomic Energy) in 
support of a DoD countcrproliferation acquisition strategy and directly 
supports the Commander m Chief's countcrproliferation requirements, 

• Verification Technology Demonstration — The development of 
verification technologies associated with arms control is challenging. 

DNA conducts RDT&E of technology related to arms control treaty 
verification and compliance. 

• Scientific Computing and Information System., — High-performance 
computing capability is an essential undcrpmmn" of all of DNA’s 
activities in conventional and nuclear weapons effects and their impact on 
weapon system lethality, operability, and safely. The DNA coupled 
radiation-hydrodynamic physical models of explosion dynamics aie the 
most sophisticated and complex codes in existence anywhere. 

• Management of the Department’s Nuclear Stockpile — Nuclear weapons 
arc complex systems requiring extensive maintenance and support. DNA 
manages the DoD nuclear stockpile, ensuring i's reliability, safety, and 
security by conducting training, custody inspections, and applications and 
research and analysis. 
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Conclusion 

The S&T community, in recognition of today’s world environment and tomorrow's 
requirements, has established objectives and processes that will be responsive to those needs. 
While tlv. goal is to provide the capabilities necessary to deter and. il necessary, defeat 
aggressors the United States is likely to encounter into the next century, S&T is at the forefront 
of efforts to ensure DoD does it with the least expenditure in lives and dollars. The 
Department's S&T community is committed to maintaining the U.S. edge in critical technology 
areas. The Department and users are committed to working together to achieve this goal. 
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Introduction 

The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact, the pending conclusion and implementation of the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START) I and 11 Treaties, and improving relations with Russia make the 
threat of a massive nuclear attack on the United States much lower than it has been in the past. 
However, tens of thousands o! nuclear weapons continue to be deployed on Russian territory 
and on the territories of three other former Soviet republics. 1-ven under START 11. Russia will 
retain a sizable nuclear arsenal. And despite promising trends, the future political situation in 
Russia remains highly uncertain. 

Two basic requirements to guide U.S. planning for strategic nuclear forces thus arise: the need 
to provide an effective deterre.nl while remaining within START I/ll limits, and the need to allow 
for additional forces to be reconstituted in the event of a reversal of the currently positive trends. 

The Bottom-Up Review did not address nuclear force structure in detail. As a follow-up to that 
review, a comprehensive study of U.S. nuclear forces is being conducted. Pending the result.-, of 
that effort and assuming START II is ratified and implemented, the U.S. strategic arsenal by the 
year ?()()? is expected to include at most: 

• 500 Minutcman III missiles, each carrying a single warhead: 

• IX Trideni submarines, each carrying 24 C-4 or !>5 missiles: 

• 4X 13-5211 bombers equipped with ait-launched crude missiles (ALCM-Bs 
and advanced cruise missiies). and 

• 20 B-2 bombeis carrying gravity bombs. 

Current plans for the B-52H could change. The PY 1995 90 defense program hinds a force 
of 40 PAA B-52Hs. However, the Nuclear Posture Review could lead to a decision to incieasc 
the B-5211 force. 


Land-Based Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 

Under current plans, 500 Miiuueman III missiles will he deployed at three bases. Plans 
to ensure that the Minutcman 111 system can be maintained to the year 2010 and beyond are 
well under way. In August 1993, the Air P'oice announced that Rockwell International 
Corporation had been selected to replace aging and potentially unreliable components of die 
Minutcman guidance system. Installation of the new subsystems is scheduled lo begin in 
November 1997. Minutcman III solid rocki i motors will ,k oveihauled mconcci age-ielated 
degradations and maintain system reliability. The stage 1 motors will go through their lust 
depot rclu’bishmenl, alter having been deployed lor more than 25 yeais. I he stage 2 and 
3 motors, which have demonstiated only ahum a 17 - year service lile. will be refurbished 
for a second time. Rclurbishcd motors will be installed beginning in PY 19XX. Assuming 
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START I and START II enter into force, all Mimitenian III missiles will lie downloaded to a 
single warhead. 

With implementation of the START II Treaty, the Peacekeeper system will he retired by the year 
2003 — or by 2000 if agreement can he reached with the Russian Federation on U.S. aid hi the 
dismantlement of strategic offensive arms. The Department is preserving the option to transfer 
the Mark 2! warhead from the Peacekeeper to the Minuteman system. The Mark 21 was 
identified as the safest U.S. nuclear warhead by the Drell Commission, which was established 
by Congress to investigate the potential hazards associated with handling, transporting, and 
deploying U.S. nuclear warheads. Mark 21 warheads contain .safely-enhancing features such 
as insensitive high explosives and fire-re-istant contninets designed to prevent molten plutoivum 
from leaking outside the warhead even il subjected to fire. 

A significant challenge in future planning will be to ensure the continued viability of the 
industrial base needed to maintain and mud it y deployed .strategic' ballistic missiles. For the 
first lime since the late 1970s — when Minuteman procurement was essentially complete and 
Peacekeeper development was just beginning — the Department is not developing or producing 
a new land-based ballistic missile. Development ol a new intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) is not anticipated lor at least 15 yeats. To forestall industiial base erosion, prodir lion 
of submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs). which would otherwise end in the 1990s 
is being slowed and will continue into the next century. The Department is also exploring new 
ways ol preserving key industrial technologies; reenuy vehicle and guidance technologies me 
particularly problematic. 


.3 


Nuclear-powered ballistic missile submarines (SSBN.s) armed with SLBMs will assume a 
greater share of the strategic nuclear deterrence mission once S i ART II is implemented. Under 
START II, the SLBM force will provide about half of the 3,000 to 3.500 accountable waiheads 
that the United States will he permitted to deploy. 

T he SLBM force, which is virtually undetectable when on patrol, is the most survivahle and 
enduring element of the strategic nueleai triad. A significant portion ol the S BN lorce is at 
sea at any given time, and all .submarines that are not in the slnpyaid lot long-ieim maintenance 
can be generated dining a crisis. Moreover, the Trident II (D-5) missile — with its impmvcd 
accutacy. range, am! payload relative to previous SLBMs — allows the SLBM hxce to hold 
at iisk almo.il the entire range of strategic targets. 

During F'Y 199-1-95, the. remaining seven pre-Ohio class SSBN.s will be phased out ol the 
strategic (o;ee. Six will begin dismantlement duimg FY 1994. and the lemaining boat will he 
dismantled stalling in eaily F'Y 1995. Thiee additional Ohio class SSBN.s, now in \aiious stages 
of coiv.tiuctioii. will be deployed at the late o! one per yeai I mm 1995 until 1997. All ol these 
latter boats will cuiry the D-5 missile. The loiee oi up to IS Ohio class su! niaiines then will 
fonn the hulk oi the U.S. nuclear delenent loi the indetimte inline. No new SSBNs oi SLBMs 
aie either ur.de development oi planned. 
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The TV 1995 budget supports the continued procurement of 13-5 missiles for the 10 Ohio-class 
SSBNs configured to carry that system and lor operational testing. A decision on whether to 
backlit the eight Trident SSBNs currently carrying the Trident 1 (C-4) missile with the more 
modern and capable D-5 will be made during the next year. In addition to the expense ol 
modifying the SSBNs themselves, an SSBN backfit would require a major investment in 
additional 0-5 missiles to equip the converted submarines. Those costs must be weighed 
against the better capability of an all-O-5 force and the potential savings that would accrue 
from not having to operate two separate missile systems or maintain the aging C-4 missile. 

The defense budget also continues to invest in SSBN security and survivability in recognition 
of the increased importance of the SSBN force as a component of the U.S. strategic deterrent. 


Long-Range Bomber Forces 

Tor TY 1994, the U.S. long-range bomber force includes X4 TAA B-lBs and 64 PAA B-52I is 
with the last of the B-52Gs having been retired in 1993. Key bomber modernization programs 
will ensui the United States maintains the ability to project power rapidly anywhere on the 
globe. The new B-2 stealth bomber oilers unique capabilities in nuclear and conventional roles 
because of its ability to penetrate unassisted to strike key targets in heavily defended areas. The 
first B-2 aircraft was delivered at Whiteman Air Force Base, Missouri, in December 1993. 

Although the st/.e ol liic bomber force in the past was dcienninvd by nueicai iaigoiiiig 
requirements, the future force will be structured to meet conventional force requirements lor 
two nearly simultaneous major regional conflicts while ensuring that requirements for the 
third leg of the nuclear triad arc also fulfilled. The stringent count,ng rules and deeper weapon 
reductions mandated by the START 11 accord will make it difficult tor the United States to 
retain all of its bombers in the nuclear role. All three types of bombers in the force are currently 
dual-capable — dial is, able to dclivei either nuclear or conventional weapons. Under 
START II, the B IB bombers will not be counted as nuclear weapon carriers once the United 
States notifies Russia of its intentions to reoiient these bombers to a conventional role. Under 
the leims of this accord, conventional bombers must be based separately from heavy bombers 
with nuclear roles, and they arc not allowed to participate in exercises or training for nuclear 
missions. But bombers that arc reoriented to conventional missions need not undergo any 
special structural conversions. 

Reductions have also been made or are planned in the inventory of nuclear bomber weapons. 
SRAM-A missiles, whose warheads lack many of the desirable salety leatures ol newer 
warheads, are being retired. Procurement objectives lor the advanced cruise missile (ACM] 
have been sealed back from 1,460 to 460. Some ALCM Bs have been convened to conventional 
cruise missiles (CAI.CMs); some gravity bombs and AI.CM IT. have been retired or placed in 
dormant storage. Finally, rellectmg the ielaxair>ii in Cold War tensions, the bomber force is no 
longer maintained on constant alert. 
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Funding 

Rellecting the end of the Cold War, funding for strategic nuclear forces — bombers, ICBMs, and 
SLBMs — is the lowest it has been in more than 30 years. As shown in the following charts, 
this is true in terms of both total expenditures, adjusted for inflation, and the fraction of the total 
Department of Defense (DoD) budget that is devoted to these force elements. Spending for 
strategic nuclear forces reached its highest level in 20 years during the mid-1980s, when the 
Reagan Administration’s strategic modernization program was being implemented. In 1984, for 
example, strategic nuclear programs accounted for 11 percent of the DoD budget. (Funding for 
strategic defense and strategic programs accounted for an additional 2 to 3 percent ol defense 
expenditures.) In 1994, strategic nuclear programs represent only 3 to 4 percent ol the DoD 
budget, and one of the weapon systems included in this category — the B-1B — is transitioning 
to a predominantly conventional role. 
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Modernization programs lor strategic forces have been completed or severely curtailed during 
the past lew ) ears. The only major acquisition efforts that remain are B-2 testing and 
modification, B-1B conventional mission upgrades, D-5 procurement to equip and support 
existing submarines, and Minuteman 111 life extension. As shown below, operations funding 
'o sustain the icadiness of the existing force now accounts for most strategic nuclear funding, 
increasing from 40 percent of the total as meanly as 1990 to about bo percent today. As the 
force structure stabilizes and modernization programs are concluded, operations expenditures 
will continue to grow as a share of the decreasing strategic nuclear forces budget. 
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Conclusion 

Strategic forces remain a critical element ol the U.S. policy til deiei rence. Although the forces 
are being drawn down in the aftermath ol the Cold War, they will continue to piovide a stiong 
and credible deterrent to nuclear attack. The ongoing review ol nuclear iorces being conducted 
by the Department may result in further changes to the plant! d force stmeture. ’1 he forces will, 
however, retain sufficient flexibility to respond to any concur, able reversal of the trends that ate 
leading l t mutual reductions in strategic nuclear forces. 
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LAND FORCES 


Introduction 


The Army and Marine Corps provide land forces capable of responding to any contingency. The 
At my maintains forces for power projection and sustained military operations on land, while the 
Marine Corps, as part of the nation's maritime forces, contributes expeditionary loices for power 
projection from the sea. These complementary capabilities provide a range of options to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense in carrying out military operations. 


Since the demise of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact, the Army has transitioned from a 
forward-based force with extensive overseas presence to a primarily U.S.-based force 
emphasizing power projection. Heavy forces — armored and mechanized units — are trained 
and equipped for mobile warfare and for operations against armies employing modern tanks and 
armored lighting vehicles. Light forces — airborne, air assault, and light infantry units — can 
perform forcible entry operations and are important in regions with restricted mobility, such as 
mountains, jungles, and urban areas. These units also provide critical support for heavy forces. 
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ashore. These units are fully integrated with aviation and ground support elements. Marine 
ground units are employed as part of Marine Air-Ground Task Forces (MAGTPs), which are 
task-organized units composed of command, ground combat, air combat, and combat service 
support elements. Marine units in strengths up to a Marine Hxpedilionary Force are lorward 
deployed continuously on amphibious ships or ashore in regions of vital U.S. interest, horn 
which they could provide a rapid, initial response should a crisis arise. 


'I he Bottom-Up Review highlighted several principles that will guide force structure, readiness, 
and modernization initiatives for land forces in the years ahead: 

• Regional dangers have become the basis for force planning, replacing 
global warfare focused on the Soviet threat. In particular, land loices 
must now be structured to meet the requirements ol two nearly 
iimultaneous major regional conflicts (MRUs). 

• Operations other than war — humanitarian assistance, disaster rebel. 
peacekeeping, and counterdiug c!foils — aie assuming ineicasing 
importance in the post-Gold War era. 

• Power projection from the United Stales has become the primary means 
loi responding to crises. Poiw.ud based loices are being induced 

• force i cadi ness must remain at high levels, peimiltmg lapid responses to 
contingencies, even those occuiring in distant legions 


A a direct consequence ol the Bottom Up Review, the Secretary ot Odense determined the 
need to. 
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• Maintain 10 active Army divisions; 

• Restructure the Army National Guard (ARNG) to provide about 

37 combat brigades, of which 15 will be enhanced readiness brigades; 

• Set end-strength objectives lor the Army reserve component at 575,000, 
for the Marine Corps active component at 174,000, and lor the Marine 
Corps Reserve at 42,000; and 

• Continue development of the new Comanche armed reconnaissance 
helicopter and field improved versions of the Apache attack helicopter. 


Missions 

U.vS. land forces must be prepared to confront a multitude of challenges. These include the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction (WMD); the potential for large-scale regional conflicts 
as well as lesser contingencies, including state-sponsored terrorism and subversion of friendly 
governments; and other threats to democracy around the world. Within this context, Army and 
Marine forces must be prepared to execute the following missions: 

• Power projection and forcible entry. These operations require sea-based, 
land-based, and airborne forces capable of seizing and defending an 
adversary’s air bases, ports, and other key lacilities. This would be 
followed rapidly by a buildup of land combat forces using a combination 
of maritime prepositioning, last sealift, and airlift. 

• Combat operations on land. Potential scenarios range from large-scale, 
armored operations to smallei-scale, infantry operations, conducted in all 
types of weather and over various terrains. 

• Operations other than wan Examples include assistance to foreign 
nations, humanitarian aid, disaster relief, assistance to law enforcement 
agencies during civil disturbances, peacekeeping, peace enforcement, and 
counterdrug operations. 

This broad array of missions is illustrated by actual military operations river the last decade. 

U.S. land forces successfully executed campaigns in Grenada, Panama, and Iraq, ranging in si/e 
from small to large. 

Today, however, land forces face even greater potential challenges. Over the last year, soldiers 
and Marines have participated in disaster relief ell oils in the Midwest, Guan and Hawaii; 
and they remain on guard in Somalia, where efforts continue to restore order and aid famine 
victims. On any given day, upwards of 50,000 soldiers and Marines are deployed in more than 
60 countries. Additional demands from a new MRC, if one were to occur now, could require 
the deployment of a significant portion of f'c remaining land force structure. 

Threat 

A detailed understanding of the poiential threats facing land forces is essentia! as the overall size 
ol these iurces is reduced. Threats can be characterized in terms of lureex or weapon systems 
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FORCES 

The discriminating factor in considering enemy forces is the likely scale of military operations. 

• MRCs. These potentially large-scale operations would place heavy 
demands on U.S. forces. Conflicts could arise in regions important to the 
United States where friendly or allied nations may be unable to match the 
power of aggtessivc neighbors. Combat would in all likelihood involve 
large-scale, armored operations against an enemy employing possibly 
2,000 to 3,000 tanks. 

• Lesser regional conflicts (LRCs). In these smaller contingencies, U.S. 
forces would primarily conduct peace enforcement or other intervention 
operations. Activities could include armored or mechanized infantry 
operations, albeit on a smaller scale than for MRCs. 

WEAPON SYSTEMS 

In general, threats encountered in MRCs would tend toward mixes of modern weapon systems, 
while those in LRCs would tend toward older weapon mixes. Many nations, including members 
o! the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the lormcr Warsaw Pact alliance, arc 
selling weapon systems. Thus, U.S. forces must be prepared to confront a wide variety of 
systems, including some previously produced in the United States. 

As illustrations, older lank systems that U.S. land forces might face include Soviet T 55s and 
T-62s, as well as carly-gencration T-72s; newer systems include later-generation Soviet T-72s 
with enhanced reactive armor. For attack helicopters, older systems include Soviet MI-8/17 
HIPs and German BO-105s; newer systems include Soviet MI-24/25 Minds, MI-28 Havocs, 
and Ka-50 Hokums, and upgraded French SA-342 Gazelles. 

New weapon technologies will add more advanced capabilities to the threat equation. Possible 
examples include tank upgrades (e.g., day and night optics, and active protection systems that 
redirect or destroy incoming projectiles), advanced antitank giib' ’ missiles capable of attacking 
tanks from above, fiber-optic guided missiles, tactical ballistic missiles, and 52-caliber lube 
artillery. 


Force Structure 

Consistent with the new defense strat -gy. U.S. Army and Marine forces will he structured to 
light and win two nearly simultaneous MRCs. Current lorcc planning assumes that lour to live 
Aimy divi: ions and a Marine expeditionary foice of four to live brigade-equivalents might have 
to he commute i to a sinrU MRCS If the lmtiai tlcloi.e tailed iu hah the invasion quickly, oi 
it circumstances m otlic parts ut tl • world peimilied. U.S. decisionmakers might choose to 
commit more forces than those listed (for example, two additional Army divisions). Filter n 
enhanced readiness ARNG combat brigades wiil be capable of reinforcing Aimy combat lorccs 
in regional contingencies (for example. ;r round up biigades tor active Army divisions or as 
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separate brigades supporting active corps). These brigades will have the goal ol being ready tor 
deployment within 90 days of their mobilization. 

DoD's objective is to have the force structure shown in Table V-l in place by FY 1999. 
Corresponding Army and Marine Corps end-strengths arc shown in the table as well. 

With the exception of certain specialized capabilities (e.g., combat service support units needed 
in a particular climate), the forces required for LRCs and operations other than war are 
subsumed within those needed for two MRCs. For example, the land force contingent for a 
substantial peace enforcement or intervention operation might include up to one Army airborne 
or air assault division, one Army light infantry division, one Army armored or mechanized 
infantry division, and one brigade-sized MAGTF. 


Table V-1 

Army and Marine Corps Force Structure 
and End-Strength 


Objective 
(FY 1999) 

Army 

Active component 


Divisions 

10 

Armored cavalry regiments 

2 

End-strength 3 

495,000 

Army National Guard 


Brigades 

37 b 

End-strength 3 

367,000 

Army Reserve end-strength 3 

208,000 

Marine Corps 

Active component 


Divisions 

3 

Wings 

3 

Force service support groups 

3 

End-strength 3 

174,000 

Reserve component 


Division equivalents 

1 

Wing equivalents 

1 

Force service support group equivalents 

1 

End-strength 3 

42,000 

NOTES: 


a End-strength figures include all functional areas of combat, combat 

support, and combat service support 

b This number is approximate Of this total, 15 will be enhanced 

readiness brigades. 


1 C/ 
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All Army active component divisions will have a l ull complement of three active component 
brigades. The previous concept of a roundout division — a division with two active component 
brigades plus a reserve component brigade available upon mobilization — no longer applies. 

The need for ARNG combat units is driven in part by the potential for greater-than-expected 
threats to arise — either because an aggressor fields a larger or more capable force than 
anticipated or because the forces of several nations band together to form a coalition against 
U.S. interests. ARNG and Army Reserve forces also will be assigned combat support and 
combat service support tasks that they have performed effectively and responsively in the past. 
Up to 62 percent oflhc combat support and combat service support needed by Army active 
component units will be drawn from the reserve component upon mobilization. 

STATIONING 

Europe and Atlantic Region 

U.S. participation in the NATO alliance will continue to facilitate multinational training and 
crisis response. A corps headquarters, substantial elements of two Army divisions, and other 
supporting elements — wiih Army troop strength numbering 65,000 — will be retained in 
Europe. Five brigade-sized sets of Army equipment will remain propositioned on the continent. 
This equipment will allow in-place divisions to grow to full strength and an additional division 
to be deployed quickly to the theater in the event of a conflict. For the Marine Corps, one 
brigade-sized set of equipment will continue to be stored in Europe; one Marine Expeditionary 
Unit will continue to be forward deployed in the Mediterranean Sea; and one Maritime 
Prepositioning Ship (MPS) squadron, with a brigade-sized set of equipment, will cotuintu 
to be stationed in the Atlantic region. 

Northeast Asia and Pacific Region 

The Army Second Infantry Division, with two brigades plus other Eighth Army supporting 
elements and a total Army troop strength of nearly 26,000, will be maintained in South Korea to 
deter aggression from the north. Hie Third Marine Di ision (one regiment of which is deployed 
in Hawaii) and an Army special forces battalion will be retained in Okinawa. Propositioned 
equipment will be maintained ashoie in the Pacific region for one Army brigade. Also, one 
Marine Corps MPS squadron will continue to Ire stationed in the vicinity ol Guam. 






NOTES: a. This chart indicates the official status u! units, taking into account activations, inactivations, and conversions as of January 1,1994 

b. The 26th Infantry Division and 50th Infantry Division (Mechanized) we'c inactivated in FY 1993 

c. The 6th and 7th Infantry Divisions will be inactivated in FY 1994. 

d. Two additional Army active component divisions will be inactivated by Ihe end ol t Y 1999 
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Southwest As'a 

Two brigade-sized sets of Army equipment will be stored ashore in the region. One of these sets 
will be maintained in Kuwait for use by l.’.S. forces who will deploy to the region on a rotational 
basis to train and exercise with Kuwaiti forces. One Marine Corps MPS squadron will be 
maintained in the region. In addition. Army equipment will be propositioned afloat lot tine 
brigade plus selected corps- and theater-level units. This materiel coidd he used in an MRC in 
eitner Northeast or Southwest Asia, or elsewhere as needed. 

Readiness and Sustainability 

Readiness measures the preparedness of forces for combat. Key to readiness is the pace at which 
units train at the : r home bases, at combat training centers, and in joint exercises worldwide. 
Programs planned lor ) ; Y 1995-99 will ensure that the readiness of U.S. land fotcc.s remains at 
the current high level Sustainability is the ability of forces to conduct their assigned missions 
i/'.u the duration of a conflict. Attention is being paid to base op .nations, facility repair and 
management, supply levels, equipment repairs, personnel quality quality of life, and leaner 
development — all of which play an important role in maintaining lorces trained and tcady lor 
combat 

Fhe Army’s combat training centers include the National Training Cente.i at I-'ori. Irwin, 
California; the Joint Readiness Training Center at t on Polk, Louisiana; the Combat Maneuver 
Training Center at Hohenfels, Germany; and t ie Battle Command Tiaining Center at Fort 
Ceavenworth, Kansas. The Marine Corps maiilains the Air Ground Combat Center at 
mty-Nine Palms, California. With the exception of the For' leaven worth facility, these 
■rs offer tangos lor realistic field training of brigade-sized units. 

eouiv . rjne Corps f orces also participate in joint training exercises, both in the United 
Si.:' oad. Major joint exercises in FY 1993 included Keen Udge 93 in Japan, Team 

Sp 2 ,-t. and Dynamic Guard in the Mediterranean Sea 

In innovative ant: potentially beneficial readiness actions, the Aimy has initialed 

the t linn- . v 'Tactical Trainer (CAIT) program to suppoit small unit collective training. 

I h.s emUavoi is m i ugrowth of the Advanced Research Project Agency’s Simulati m Network 
v i. « YH will alb w combat vehicle news to inlet act using a dish Minted simulation 
■ a irk The lust syst-.i 1 being developed under this program is the Close Combat Tactical 
ai. • v lot tanks and ;u::»< 'od personnel carriers. 

■iiu. '■ the readmes': of Army reserve component units, .several actions have been 
u a i iatu 

* Ui.mpmcut Plans and budgets wMI ensure that adequate equipment is 
available to the reserve component. 

Full tmw support personnel. Additional luli tun personnel ate being, 
ivsigucd to /\'iny National Guard and Atmy Reset ve units to neib'im 
- v sippoit lunclioiis, thus peiinitt.nj. u-seiv; component pej.vnutl to 
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concentrate on training. By the end of 1W3, some 2,000 active 
component officers and noncommissioned officers will provide direct 
support to reserve component units. 

• Premobili/.ation training. This training has been expanded. Kmphasis is 
being placed on individual and small-unit training and on command and 
staff leadership mulliechelon training. Combat simulators are being 
employed to increase training opportunities. 

Sustainability also is being enhanced. For instance, two fa Sillies (one on each coast i are 
being modified and upgraded for maintenance of propositi mod equipment. Nevertheless. 

Dol'd recognizes that shortfalls may occur in some areas, such as depot maintenance, training 
ammunition, and spares. Ongoing management improvement initiatives, depot and base 
consolidations, and the cascading of equipment from inactivated units may resolve some 
problems. Dol'd will review these areas continually, and lake appropriate remedial action as 
necessary. 

Modernization 

Modernization programs tor the Army and Mamie Corps will assist in picsciving the essential 
combat edge that U.S. lorccs now possess, add new capabilities foi the future, and lay the 
technological groundw< rk for longer-term enhancements. 

The Army has identified five modernization objectives: 

• Projecting and sustaining forces. Impiovcnienis in force projection v. ill 
come from increase.- in sealift capability and speed and irom expanded 
propositioning programs (both ashore and alloat), to get forces to areas 
ot eoniliei more quickly. Additional improvements will come from 
acquisition ol the man portable Javelin anliammr missile system and the 
aii-can ;pmtable Armored Gun System, which will ineiease the tirepower 
of initially deploying lorces. Sustainability will grow as a result ol 
initiatives such as the Army's Total Distribution Piogram, deigned to 
track the location and control the distribution of materiel within a 'heatei 
ol operations. 

• Protecting the force. Initiatives in this aica include development ol 
battlefield combat ldentdication systems, to leduce Imtricidc; lidding 
of the Patriot Advanced Capability Level 3 missile system, which will 
improve defenses against cruise and tactical ballistic missiles: and 
improvements in chemical and biological dclcnscv 

• Winning tin.' batilciteld inloimaiion war New, nunc capable intelligence 
systems such as the Joint Surveillance and Target Attack Radar System 
vJS’IAKS) will collect mldligeiKe dam. Automated .systems such as the 
Anny Taclicd Command and Com ml System (ATCCS) will assist Imco 
cumm.mTis a processing imorruuuon. loimuhning plans, and 
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disseminating decisions. Upgrades to Abrams tanks, Bradley Fighting 
Vehicles, and Apaehe helicopters will allow position and target data to be 
transmitted rapidly to maneuver systems. 


Table V-2 

Key Army and Marine Corps Modernization Programs 




Current Dollars (Millions) ; 


FY 1993 
Annual 

FY 1994 
Budgeted 

FY 1995 
Planned 

FY 1996 
Planned 

Army RDT&E 





ATCCS 

19G.4 

141.0 

194.2 

176.2 

Improved ATACMS 

0.0 

25 8 

37.8 

19.3 

BAT 

114.5 

119 7 

109.0 

13 r .7 

Apache Longbow 

290.9 

277 8 

191.3 

j.3 

Comanche 

394.2 

366 7 

525.2 

374.0 

M-. _ . nr’xTo r**n 

INdVy ML/IOtL' 





MAGTF C 4 I 

26.2 

60.6 

30.8 

18 7 

■Shallow-Water Mine Countermeasures 

26 6 

24.5 

23.5 

27.6 

Intel Analysis System 

4.6 

5.7 

3.1 

2.9 

Medium-Lift Replacement Alternative 

714 6 

9.6 

496.9 

711.7 

Army Procurement 





ATCCS 

67.8 

52.3 

81.1 

104.3 

| Abrams Ml A2 

156.0 

96.7 

175.1 

567 6 

Bradley M2A2 

124 6 

192.4 

145.4 

147.C 

Apache Longbow 

0.0 

0.0 

117.6 

352 6 

Javelin 

10 3 

207 3 

131.0 

171.8 

SINCGARS b 

217 1 

352 1 

307.4 

341 6 

Marine Corps Procurement 





Avenger 

20.5 

19 2 

50.2 

52 0 

SINGGARS 1 ’ 

58 4 

45 9 

49 0 

48 3 

Intel Support Gear 0 

416 

2G.0 

33.6 

40.8 

Night-Vision Devices 0 

30 1 

12.4 

29.6 

12 1 


NOTES: 

3 Navy funds applied to Marine Corps RUT&E 
b Single-Channel Ground and Airborne Radio System 
c Includes multiple items 


('niuluetirig precision sliikes tliioughout lire batilelreld. Imiraiwes m 
this titca inelude the Aimy Tactical Missile System (ATA(’MS). with 
impiuvemciits designed to ineieti.se the lange and ellectiveness ul 
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Ion ”-r;meo lire support: advanced subrnimiilniis such as liril I unit 

Ami-Tank (BAT) — that can be delivered by lire support systems, 
inducing ATACMS: and the new Comanche armed reconnaissance 
helicopter and modified Apache attack helicopter i(' and I) versions 
which include the Longbow tire control system) with enhanced abilines 
to detect and destroy enemy systems at long range. 

® Dominating the maneuver battle. The Army will upgrade the Abrams 
tank (to the M 1A2 version), upgiade the Biadley Lighting Vehicle (to the 
M2 A 2 and M2 A3 vet si oils?, muddy the Apache helicopter (to the C and D 
versions), anti develop the new Comanche helicopter to improve the 
lethality and survivability of its forces in close combat. Improvements 
will include additional digital processing capabilities and new 
communications suites. 

Marine Corps moderni/alion focuses on: 

“ Conducting opciational maneuver from the sea. Initiatives to moderni/.e 
and improve Maiine sea based strike capability include replacing the 
aging medium-lift CM-4h lielicoptcr with the Medium-Lilt Replacement 
Alternative: enhancing amphibious smlace assault capability. and 
improving command and control through the development of the 
MAGTF Command. Control, Communications, Computers, and 
Intelligence (MAGTF C J l) system. 

Moderni/alion is one aspect of an overall research, development, and acquisition strategy that 
is based on: 

• Maintaining a robust and aggressive v icnce and technology base. 

* Conducting advanced concept technology demonsttations (A(' ll).s) 
ol prnmidPL' new technologies. l itis approach will help to mitigate 
technical n. vs by cnsuiing that technologies and associated manulueuirmg 
processes have been thorm glily demonslitiled belore Joinial acquisition 
programs are initiated. 

* hocusing near-leim modelm/.ation on incotpoiaimg advanced 
technologies into existing plallorms. Only when design limit.ilions luve 
been readied or tecimoh gun! •ippoitunnies have smlaced theidn 
icndemig upgiades no hrngci cost-ellectivv will new devclopmcni and 
production he considered 

• Maintaining an adequate, icspoitsive indusiii d base lm i utical pioducts to 
suppoit continuous modeini/atioii and to meei potential icconsiiiMiion 
icquiienieuts. 

()ne example ol an At I'D is Battl'd idd 1 hsiiihtik'd Si in illation 1 )c vclopment.il. vv Inch will 
suppoit the Use ol tlistubulcd mteiactive smuilatiom. im naming (as loi CAT!') and lui otbe; 
applications. Aiiotlict At "I D is the Joint Stnke I >c:imn sHatmii. in which multiple sei vn e 
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target acquisition systems vviii provide precision target location data to long-range precision 
strike systems in near real time. I:\amples ol efforts that involve tcchnologv inseilion arc 
upgrades to Abrams tanks. Bradley Fighting Vehicles, and Apache helicopters. 

Regarding the industrial base, the combat vehicle sector is key to land lorce infrastructure. It is 
con.posed of two subsectois armored combat vehicles and tactical vehicles — and includes a 
mix of private and public assets. Most new manufacturing is accomplished by private-sector 
contractors and subcontractors Most sustainment activities — maintenance, modification, and 
repait - arc carried out in government depots. 

The existing combat vehicle industrial base is tor the most pail capable ol meeting the militarv 
production requirements set forth in the I’resident's budget. The light and medium aimored 
vehicle subsector appears adequate to meet projected requiiemoiUs into the next century, both at 
the prime contractor and subcontractor levels. Cunent and anticipated orders from domestic and 
foreign customers, plus mergers and acquisitions, should ons'-rc a viable production base. The 
capabilities of the tactical vehicle subsector likewise should remain adequate for the foreseeable 
future, due to close ties to domestic commercial industry. 

The ability of the heavy vehicle industrial base to effectively meet military requirements alter 
1999 is uncertain, however. For instance, cunent new production of the Abrams tank, all for 
foreign customers, is scheduled to be completed in !ope plans to upgrade M! tanks to the 
M1A2 configuration, even if fully funded, may not sustain all elements at the subcontractoi 
level Since procurement of a new main battle tank is not expected before 2010. some tank 
industrial base capabilities may be at risk without additional toreign sales ol tanks and 
strong, related research and development on advanced field artillery systems. l;oT> is closely 
monitoring trends in the. heavy vehicle subsector to identity cupabi lies that must Iv nurtiiicd. 


Other Initiatives 

Several efforts have been initialed to improve the eftectiveness ol land, lorccv The most 
important ol these are: 

• The Army lias revised its doctrine to provide a powei ptojeclioti capability 
that can amass and sustain substantial combat power unywheie in the 
world. The revised doctrine recognizes the diversity ol potential conflicts, 
the increasing likelihood ol deployments on slum nonce, and the greatei 
emphasis on joint operations. The duett ine provides the undeipinning for 
all Army oigani/.atiun, (raining, materiel, and leader development issues. 

• The Army continues to improve its doctrine and readiness tiimugh a senes 
of exercises, tests, and studies, known collectively as die ! mnsiana 
Maneuvers. Named allei the successf-.il pro Worl Wai II n omiig 
exercises o) 1940 41, these activities enable the Am.\ n. j»:,.i i;. . 11 •• i>.F . 
and missions; develo]i and exploie inm>vam.<■ upm 1 m. .nn idenuiv 
training, ducinna). and force structure issue . I h 1 m . ,u i M.irnrei , 
have insulted in impiovemeiils in pi■!u \ ui:i«■. n:■ ;i/ e- >. i mini 
mateiiel. and leadei developmeiil 



b The Army Training and Doctrine Command (TKADOC) has created battle 
labs to help identify requirements and priorities loi the Army. The six 
labs — Early Entry, Mounted Battlespace. Dismounted Battlespace, 
Command and Comm', Depth and Simultaneous Attack, and Combat 
Service Support — are collocated with corresponding TRADOC centers 
and schools. Eo: example, the Dismounted Battlespace Lab focuses on 
optimizing night-lighting capability, improving target-acquisition 
capability, and enhancing soldier lethality and survivability: this lab is 
collocated with the Army Infantry School at Eon Benning, Georgia. The 
labs use distributed interactive simulations, as well as constructive models, 
to ensure that scarce resources are applied to initiatives with the greatest 
potential battlefield payoffs. 

e Recently, the Marine Corps reorganized its Combat Development 
Command, which formulates and sets priotuies lot MAGTE cotnbai 
capabilities. Close coordination with the Army Battle Labs ensures that 
Marine Corps and Army capabilities remain compatible. 


Conclusion 

Land forces provide the military means to lake and hold territory. When deployed overseas, they 
give the clearest military evidence ol'U.S. commitment. The 1 Y 1 program provides 

adequate laua force strength to sustain these fundamental capabilities in the Inline. 
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NAVAL FORCES 


Introduction 

Naval forces include aircraft carriers, surface combatants, submarines, amphibious ships. Marine 
expeditionary forces, mine countermeasure vessels, and maritime patrol aircraft (MPA). These 
forces and their supporting weapon systems project U.S. military power, provide overseas 
presence, and respond to regional crises and contingencies. As the United Stales confronts new 
challenges in the post-Cold War era, naval forces will play a critical role in a wide range of 
military missions and operations. 


The Bottom-Up Review cited the unique contributions of naval forces in supporting U.S. 
interests abroad through overseas presence and crisis response operations. The I'Y 1995 budget 
and five-year program cany out the force structure and acquisition decisions arising from the 
review. The result will be a smaller, more modern mo'al licet with the robust capabilities needed 
to meet new challenges. 

Missions 

The Navy's increased locus on regional contingencies and joint operations leads to an emphasis 
on the following mission areas: 

• Strike Warfare — projecting firepower trom the sea against targets ashore. 

• Littoral Operations — massing U.S. and allied forces and moving them 
ashore to deter and, if necessary, overcome an aggressor. 

• Forward Presence — using forward-deployed and forward-based forces to 
promote regional stability, improve joint operations with ot. :r U.S. loiccs 
and allies, and ensure timely crisis response. 

• Surveillance — using a wide array of sensors to monitor air, surface, and 
.subsurface areas employed by or of inteiest to U.S. lorces 

• Strategic Detencnce — deteiring nuclear or conventional attacks against 
the United States, its forces, or U.S. Fiends and allies. 

• Space, and Klectromc Warlaie/luiclligeiKe -- denying an enemy the umc ol 
the electromagnetic spectrum while exploiting it lor U.S. purposes. 

• Strategic Scanti/iTotection — deploying and sustaining U.S. combat 
lorces overseas through propositioning, resupply operations, and other 
suppoit. 

In 1993, the Navy and Mamie Corps (both active and ivseivc) pailicipated in a number o! 
military and hiimanilaiian missions mound the world They supported U.N. resolutions against 
Iraq, including cnloicement ol the no fly /one and r.iai mine inteidiction operations; provided 
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security for relief organizations and humanitarian aid to tb Somalian and Iraqi Kurdish 
populations; hi lpcd counter drug trafficking in the southern approaches to the United States; 
supported U.N. efforts in the Serbian/KixsniaJler/.egovinian conflict; and enforced U.N. 
sanctions against Haiti. 


Threat 


Whether employed in regional conilicts or peacetime presence missions, naval forces are 
focusing increasingly on the coastal, or littoral, areas of the world. Deployments in such areas 
expose naval forces to a variety of threats. Among the most worrisome arc antiship cruise 
missiles, which arc becoming increasingly available around the world through foreign military 
sales. These sophisticated weapon- can he launched from the aisea. or ground. The short 
reaction times inherent in countering them, once launched, limit the effectiveness of existing 
antiair systems. There are numerous examples of the threat to modern warships posed by 
antiship missiles, the most notable being the 19.S7 Persian Guif incident in which the USS Stark 
was struck by two Iraqi Exocci missiles. 


Naval mines pose another serious threat in littoral environments. Potential advcisaries can 
accomplish offensive and defensive mining not only by using inexpensive, primitive techniques, 
but also by acquiring new mine technologies that are icsistant to current clearance measures. If 
preemption of an adversary’s minelaying is not feasible, detection and avoidance, or location and 
neutralization of the mines by U.S. forces must he pursued. Failure to Jo so could hamper 
U.S. operational maneuvers from the sea and restrict the Navy's ability to control sea lines of 
communication. Operation Desert Storm dramatically illustrated how effective naval mining 
can he. One cruiser and one amphibious assault ship were seriously damaged by mines. 


Another undersea threat — diesel-electric .submarines — can be vciv difficult to detect under 
certain conditions. While the .submarine threat has diminished relative to that posed by the 
former Soviet Union, diesel submarines nonetheless can disrupt shipping and hinder allied sea 
control in littoral areas. Numerous nations around the world operate diesel attack .submarines. 
Though ultimately unsuccess!ui, undetected operations by an Argentine dicsel-poweted 
.submarine during the 19X2 Falklands War illustrate the danger inherent in this threat 


U.S. military strategy assumes that potential regional aggressors, in the aggiegate, will field a 
range- of capabilities with which U.S. maritime I'm cos might have to deal. The Navy and Marine 
Corps wili he sinictuied and equipped to counter these lineals, and to achieve national objectives 
in conjum tii'p v.ith other U.S. and allied Imces. 


Foret St: u, ;ure anti i capabilities 

In the c...nei battle go up* and .-nphihion-, reaomess groups were the ccnteipieces ol the 
U S nav. n i .e v -.cui .*. ; mpi.asi n’.hvv i.»!•_■' element" continues in the post-fold War 
period, a-.ui .gn ct. ingi-• aie oi ; g ad*, n van. ! ueir. ■mponciils. Aiiciaft carriers and 
til-, a an anc up deck inmlnmo'o -tup- * no on Faik-J Marines, are well suited for 

lie is '.'r- . s p -wr a opi. i a lions, and . missions. The iequiiemcnt.s of these 


region a 
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deployments. rather than Cold War concepts emphasizing open-ocean operations, will determine 
the si/.e and structure of li.S. maritime iorces in the years ahead. 

Current planning envisions a potential requirement to employ ICS. Iorces in two MkCs that 
occur nearly simultaneously. As many as lour to live carrier battle groups and a like number ol 
Marine Expeditionary Brigades t.MHBs) could he needed lor a single MkC. Forces to prosecute 
two nearly simultaneous conflicts would be derived Irom this MkC building block Other 
requirements for maritime Iorces are driven by the need to maintain forward presence in areas 
critical to U.S. interests. Recognizing these requirements, die I Y 1665 66 delense progiam 
provides sufficient maritime forces to prosecute two MkCs or to meet current overseas presence 
obligations, while ensuring that an adequate rotation base is available to suppoii die iorces dial 
are deployed. 

FORCE STRUCTURE 


Twelve aircraft carriers, including one designated as a reserve/lraimng carrier, and 11 large-deck 
amphibious ships will constitute the core of the Navy's projected fleet (see Tables V-3 and Y 4). 
These 23 aviation-capable ships will be the centerpieces ol I'.S naval Iorces needed to light and 
win two nearly simultaneous MRCs or tullill overseas presence requirements while maintaining 
an adequate rotation base at home. 

Further adjustments, reliecting post-C'old Wai needs, will trim the lorco to about 330 vessels In 
FY 1666. Longer-term lorce structure goals will include: 

• 11 aircraft carriers (active): 

• I aircraft earner (rescrve/training); 


• About 110 to 116 maior surface combatants: 

• About 10 reserve trigates: and 

• 55 attack sul marines (about 45 as a longei-lcrm goal). 

Consistent with the need to integrate Navy and Marine Corps elements lor hlloial op. laiions. 
these forces will be employed in Naval Expeditionary 'Risk Groups (NETGs). The Naw is 
examining various NE'IG configurations that could be tailored to meet the demands o; a spealic 
deployment orconllict. A notional NETG might consist ol a carrier and large-deck amphibious 
ship, supported by surlace combatants, amphibious forces, a Mamie expeditionary umi. attack 
submaiines, and maritime patrol aircrait. As an example ol this new lorce cinplovnient concept, 
two battle groups integrated with an amphibious ready gtoup and a Marine expeditmiiai v unit 
were deployed m 1663 with a mix of Navy and Marine an craft m them an wings. E.i< li gioap 
included one aireialt canici. three amphibious lilt ships, six to seven sailace combat,i. : ,. and 
two attack submarines. 
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frigates, tour guided missile destroyers, six amphibious assault ships, six hydrofoil ships. and ten 
nuclear submarines. Taking into account other planned ship retirements and future delivery 
schedules, the U.S. naval force in lb'94 will consist of 3X7 ships (see Table V-5). 


1994 Force Levels 

Table V-5 

Strategic Submarines 

16 

Strategic Support Ships 

2 

Aircraft Carriers 

12 

Attack Submarines 

87 

Surface Combatants 

110 

Arnphibious/Cornmand Ships 

41 

Mine Warfare Ship° 

15 

Logistic Force Ships 

88 

Reserve Combatants 

16 

Total Ships Battle Forces 

387 


CAPABILITIES 

Naval expeditionary forces provide a range of capabilities for regional deployments. Operating 
independently or as part of joint task forces, they perform strategic deterrence functions, provide 
command and control of the battle environment, establish battlespace dominance, project combat 
power ashori and sustain deployed forces. In addition, naval forces on patrol in international 
waters can operate independent of overflight and access rights granted by other nations, giving 
the United .States a ready means of employing forces in regional crises. 

• ' ommand. Control, and Communications (C'Y With an extensive 

architecture — including systems in space, at sea, and ashore — naval 
lorces provide an excellent command platform lot all phases ol an 
engagement. They enable joint force commanders to receive information 
from nationally-managed support systems and lrom tactical surveillance 
systems — - such as MPA, carrier-based aircraft, submarines, and Aegis 
ships — and from communication networks ashore. 

r Battlespace Dominance. The ability to control airspace and sea lanes 
m a littoral environment is critical to projecting power ashore. Aircraft 
carriers and suriace combatants equipped with the Aegis an delense 
wi-apoir system protect neighboring airspace. Submarines, battle force 
slaps, maritime patrol aucraltand helicopters, and mine countermeasure 
forces control the suriace and undersea environments. 
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• Power Projection Ashore. Carrier-bused aircralt, cruise missiles launched 
lrom surface ships and submarines, and the Marine forces embarked on 
amphibious ships or supported ashore from Maritime Propositioning Ships 
provide the capability to project C.S. combat power lrom the sea. 

• Force Sustainment. Through their logistics elements, naval expeditionary 
forces are able to sustain military opeiations around the globe indetinitely. 
Fotward logistics, propositioning. and strategic sealift are the keys to this 
loice sustainment capability. The Navy operates some 42 undeiway 
replenishment s’ -s that provide Inch food, munitions, and other supplies 
to deployed task iorces around the clock and under most wealhei 
conditions. There are also about 20 tenders and other support ves. els that 
can establish temporary local support sites in forward areas. These 
combat logistics and support forces are an integral part of the Navy's 
capability for independent operations. 


Readiness and Sustainability 

During the next fiscal year, naval forces will participate in more than 130 major unit exeiciscs. 
More than half will involve joint operations with other US. or allied forces. Hxercises improve 
the readiness ol naval forces to carry out forward deployments, operate with otliei US. loices, 
and uphold commitments to US. allies. Comparable operations are planned through the 
remainder of the Future Years Defense Program (FYI)P) period. 

The number of Hying hours per aircraft and steaming days per ship programmed foi I Y 1495-90 
is identical to this year's level. For surface ships and submarines, the number of steaming days 
per quarter funded in 1Y 1995 is as follows: 


Table V-6 

Quarterly Steaming Days for FY 1995 


Nondoployed 

Fleet Units 

Deployed 

Fleet Units 

Atlantic 

31 

50 

Pacific 

27 

51 


Sustainability — the ability of US. na\al loices to temain on station in a distant legion oi to 
conduct combat operations lor piolonged periods - is a function ol on-bnuid allowances lor 
afloat loices plus the additional materiel maintained in the Navy supply system. Sustainability 
objectives are designed to meet naval combat icquiiemeius loi two MFCs. Piocinemeni 
prugiams lor munitions, spate pails, and othei supplies will ensuie this capability is iclaiiied 
throughout the 1 YDP peiiod. 
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Modernization 

Key concerns addressed in the FY 1995 budget arc the need to refine littoral warfare capabilities 
and meet long-term modernization requirements as naval forces are reduced in size. The 
initiatives planned for FY 1995 and coming years will maintain a robust naval force structure 
while hedging against uncertainties in the threat. To acquire the capabilities needed for the 
future and enhance current mission performance, modernization programs will focus on the 
following areas. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Ship procurement programs in the FY 1995 budget and FY 1995-99 program will provide 
replacements for older ships, modernize the existing force, and preserve critical elements of 
the shipbuilding industrial base. 

• Aircraft Carriers. Two more Nimitz-class carriers will be delivered by FY 
1998, and funding for the Navy’s next carrier (CVN-76) is included in the 
FY 1995 budget. These ships will replace older, conventionally-powered 
carriers, supporting a force of 11 carriers, plus an additional carrier 
serving as a reserve and training vessel which also would be available for 
deployment. 

• Amphibious Ships. Three Wasp-class LHDs and four new LSDs (a cargo 
variant of the LSD-41 class) will enter the force by the end of the decade. 

The new LPD- 17-class amphibious assault ship (formerly the LX) will 
begin procurement in FY 1996. Twelve ships of this class will be needed 
to sustain the goal of providing lilt capacity for 2.5 Marine brigade- 
equivalents. Although the amphibious force will decline in size as a 
result of ship retirements, and one portion of lift capability — vehicle 
space — will drop temporarily, the operational performance and flexibility 
of future amphibious forces will exceed today's capabilities. 

• Submarines. The final SSN-6XX Los Angeles-class submarine will be 
delivered in 1996, completing this 62-ship program. Two SSN-21-class 
(Scawolf) attack submarines have been funded for construction at Groton, 
Connecticut. A third boat of this class will be funded in FY 1996 to 
bridge the gap in submarine construction at the Groton shipyard. The 
Defense Acquisition Board is currently reviewing plans for a potential 
new class of nuclear attack submarine that would be less costly than the 
Scawolf. Procurement of the first boat of this class is not expected before 
FY 1998. 

• Cruisers and Destroyers. With the delivery of CG-73 in 1994, the naval 
surface combatant lorce will incluue 27 Aegis cruisers. As DDG-51 -class 
destroyers are delivered, older cruisers and trigales will be retired earlier 
than previously planned in order to achieve a revised goal ol about 110 to 

116 active surface combatants by 1995. 1 he numbei ol Ae t is surface 
combatants will increase from 34 at the end ol FY 1994 to about 56 b) the 
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end of the decade. Ships carrying the Aegis system ('Her greater 
flexibility for operations in high-threat environments, while increasing 
overall U.S. air defense capability. The Aegis combat system can identity, 
track, and simultaneously engage many more air targets than could earlier 
air defense systems. Research and development (R&D) ell oris will locus 
on providing the Aegis system with the ability to support theater ballistic 
missile defense operations. The chart below show s the changing mix ol 
surface combatants in the force structure over the I YDP period. 



Total Surface Combatants 

111 115 115 114 112 114 

120 |- 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 



20 


0 I__I_I_I-1-1 

1994 1995 1995 1997 1998 1999 


Fiscal Year 


• Mine Counteimeasure Ships. Diawing Hum lessons learned during 

Operation Desert Storm, the Navy is expanding ns mine counteiineasuie 
(M('M) capabilities. Two Avcngei-ch \1( ‘M ships w ill be delivered in 
1Y 1W4. completing this 14 ship pmgiam. The second Ospiey-cluxs 
mine-huntei will entei seivicem 1*04, building towaid a total ol Idol 
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these ships by the end of the decade. '1 he Naval Reserve is assuming 
responsibility lor a substantia! portion ol this mission, with 1 mine 
command and control ship (MCS), 4 MC'Ms, and 11 coastal mine-hunters 
(MHCs) slated to be in its inventory by I99S. These vessels will improve 
the ability ol naval forces to locate and neutralize both moored and bottom 
mines. 

• Combat Logistics Forces. The AOF-6 is an underway replenishment ship 
designed to provide on-station logistics support to expeditionary task 
groups. Ships of this class will augment AOF-1-class vessels. Four 
AOF-6s are now under construction. These ships will carry primarily 
fuel and munitions. 

• The Shipbuilding Industrial Base. The ongoing reduction in the naval 
tleet clearly portends some overall contraction ot the L’.S. shipbuilding 
industry'. The Bottom-Up Review concluded, however, that maintaining 
key elements of the shipbuilding industrial base is in the long-term 
national interest. The review highlighted the importance of maintaining 
critical industrial capabilities in designing and constructing nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers and submarines. Currently, Newport News 
Shipyard in Newport Nc\\s, Virginia, huiids aircratt cairieis and both 
Newport News and Electric Boat Shipyard in Groton. Connecticut, build 
submarines. The Bottom-Up Review assessed the economic consequences 
and the impact on the industrial base of acquiring both aircraft carriers and 
submarines from a single yard, leadmg to a decision to retain the two 
shipyards that currently provide these services. The Newport News yard 
will locus on overhauling and building nuclear-powered aircraft carriers, 
while the shipyard in Groton, Connecticut, will locus on submarine 
construction. 

The industrial base supporting new surface combatant construction 
consists of two private shipyards: Ingalls Shipbuilding, Inc., in 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, and Bath Iron Woiks Corpoiation in Bath. 

Maine. Both of these yards have significant design, construction, and 
combat systems integration capabilities. Gold's icvieu ol surlaee 
combatant modernization requirements and the related mdustiial base 
concluded that a procurement rate of three DDG 51 Aegis vessels per 
vent would adequately siippoii these two shipyard v 

The industrial base supporting construction ol amphibious/auxiliary ships 
consists of three private shipyards: Ingalls Shipbuilding Inc.; Avondale 
Industries Inc., in Avondale, Louisiana; and National Steel and 
Shipbuilding Company, in San Idiego. California. Nava! construction 
work in this category is expected to decline to one-hall the eturem volume 
ol oideis, leaving signilicatit excess capacity that could be applied to 
commeicial shipbuilding. The piojected industrial base m ibis sectoi is 
sulticient to meet lulure Navy shipbuilding requnemenls 
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Ship Sell-Dclensc. The proliferation of antiship cruise missiles poses an 
increasing threat to surface forces. The Rolling Aiiframe Missile (RAM) 
— a lightweight, low-cost system using a 5-inch-diamctcr surface-to-air 
missile (SAM) — will be an effective point defense system against the 
cruise missile threat. During the coming year, RAM procurement will 
begin for future installation in DD-963s, FFG-7s, and LSDs. An 
additional layer of air defense, the Close-In Weapon System (CIWS), will 
be enhanced through computer hardware and software upgrades. A new 
version of the NATO Sea Sparrow Missile, called the Evolved Sea 
Sparrow Missile (ESSM), is being developed for potential installation on 
several ship classes. The integration of non-Aegis sensors and air defense 
weapon systems has also been developed and tested as the Ship 
Self-Defense System (SSDS) MK I for modernization of non-Aegis ships. 
The SSDS, scheduled for installation within the FYDP period, combines 
with the Navy’s planned Cooperative Engagement Capability (CEC) to 
meet ship self-defense requirements against advanced cruise missiles. 


A Surface Ship Torpedo Defense (SSTD) system is also under 
development to enhance ship defenses against torpedoes launched from 


submai ines. Some elements of the SSTD .system are nearing the end ol 
development and will be installed on ships during the FYDP years. 


• SH-60B/F. Helicopters extend the range and are integral to the overall 

capabilities of surface combatants for antisubmarine warfare (ASW), 
surface surveillance, and over-the-horizon targeting missions. Consistent 
with the decline in surface combatant force levels, the Navy’s inventory 
requirements for SH-60Bs have been reduced. An additional seven 
SH-60B aircraft arc slated for procurement through FY 1994, completing 
production of this model. Experience in Operation Desert Storm and 
subsequent Navy analyses support adding an o r,, anic helicopter capability 
to the DDG-51 to enhance the ship’s littoral warfighting capability. 
Accordingly, the DDG-51 Flight IIA will employ the SH-60B, including 
an armed version for antiship missions in littoral environments. 

The F vcrsii i of the SI 1-60 is replacing the obsolete carrier-based SH-3H 
as naval battle groups’ inner-zone ASW helicopter system. Enough of 
these aircraft have been procured in prior years to meet the carrier ASW 
requirement through the turn of the century. Accordingly, the FY 1995 
budget terminates SH-GOF production 

In the 1 mure, SH-GOFs and SH-GOBs will be remanulacturcd into newer 
variants that will provide advanced capabilities for littoral wart arc and 
special operations. These conversions will help meet future requiicmenis 
tor sea-based helicopters. 


• P-3C Maritime Patrol Aircraft. Land based MPA squadrons provide 
important surveillance and identification capabilities for peacetime 
operations a id major regional contingencies. The responsiveness and 
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utility of these forces in littoral or, lronments have been evidenced in 
Operation Desert Storm and subsequent deployments. The FYDP 
continues ongoing reductions in the active MPA force from 24 to 
13 squadrons, while holding reserve strength at the l : Y 1994 level til 
9 squadrons. Together, these steps will enhance the integration of reserve 
forces, permit the early retirement ol reserve P-3Bs. and reduce costs as 
the entire MPA force shifts to a common P-3C airframe. The Navy 
expects to operate its P-3Cs to 40 years, and is studying additional 
extensions to about 50 years. With P 3Cs no longer in production, 
modernization is focused on P-3C upgrades. Emphasis has shilled 
from ASW to surface surveillance and antiship missions, including the 
Anti-Sur'ace Warfare (ASUW) Improvement Program (./VIP). This is 
a previously developed initiative that will improve the ASUW and 
over-the-horizon targeting capabilities of P-3Cs. 

• Tomahawk. The Tomahawk cruise missile has demonstrated exceptional 
operational effectiveness from a variety of launch platforms, as evidenced 
in Operation Desert Storm and in the 1993 strikes again u Iraq. Several 
improvements to the system were introduced during the past year, 
including the Block III missile and improved mission planning facilities 
y nd systems. The Block III version provides extended range, improved 
Ideality, and enhanced mission planning flexibility. 

• Naval Surface Fire Support. With the retirement ol its battleships, the 
Navy is studying near- and long-term improvements in this mission area 
to support amphibious operations. Cunently, most naval fire support is 
provided by tactical aircraft. While tactical air forces will continue to 
play a critical lire support role in the lutuic, surface combatants also 
have important capabilities to contribute. Accordingly, the Navy is 
investigating gun, missile, and rocket technologies that could provide 
surface lire support at various ranges. Promising examples include 
advanced projectiles lor existing 5-inch guns, advanced guns based on 
liquid-propellant and electro-thermal chemical designs, and use a new 
attack missile system aboard ships. Acquisition decisions on specific 
programs await completion ol ongoing Navy tests and analyses. 

• Surveillance and Communications. The EY 1995 budget includes funds 
to upgrade the surveillance capabilities of the Navy’s P-3, E-2C. and 
EP-3 aircialt. The budget also supports an expansion ol unmanned aetial 
vehicle (UAVj capabilities, designed to give air-capable ships an organic 
aerial-surveillance capability. Funds also arc provided loi ciitical 
communications programs, such as extremely high frequency and 
superhigh Ircquency systems (FHI /SH1), the Joint Service Imagery 
Processing System (JS1PS). and the Joint Tactical Information 
Distribution System (JTIDS). These systems will enhance the comm, n 1 
and control capabilities of force comm unde is in joint operations. 


I7S 
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Freedom of Navigation 

Freedom of Navigation information for U S. naval lorces can be found in 
Appendix G. 

Conclusion 

U.S. naval forces are structured and equipped to operate in the littoral environments expected in 
future regional conflicts. Naval forces provide sustained forward presence and a w de range of 
capabilities essential to defense missions — from humanitarian assistance to armed conflict. 

The transition to a leaner, more flexible force will require modernization programs that sustain 
the industrial base as well as fill operational needs. The initiatives outlined in this chapter will 
ensure that U.S. naval forces are ready and capable of meeting the challenges of the 21st century. 
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AVIATION FORCES 


Introduction 

Aviation forces are composed of lighter, homher, attack, and electronic watfarc aircraft as well 
as specialized support aircraft. These latter systems serve a broad range of functions, such as 
aerial refueling, airborne warning and control, and reconnaissance surveillance for targeting. 
Often the first on the scene in a crisis, aviation forces play critical roles in all phases of a 
military operation, providing capabilities to oppose threats from the air, land, or sea. Their 
diversity a.ai flexibility stem, in part, from the differing 'oles and missions of the services that 
provide them — land-based aviation forces from the Air Force, carrier aviation forces from the 
Navy, and expeditionary land- and sea-based aviation forces from the Marine Corps. 

The capability of aviation forces to respond quickly to regional contingencies makes them 
particularly important in the post-Cold War era. The Bottom-Up Review affirmed that aviation 
forces will provide a major portion of U.S. combat power in regional conflicts, especially during 
the initial phase. At the same time, the review underscored the important role that aviation 
fore s play in peacetime presence missions. Reflecting these complementary requirements, the 
Bottom-Up Review established the following principles to guide aviation force planning in the 
post-Cold War era: 

• Land- and sea-based air power deployed forward and air power projected 
from the United States will be an impoitant component of crisis response 
capability. 

• Aviation forces will be sized to meet the requirements of two nearly 
simultaneous MRCs as well as to carry out overseas presence missions. 

• High readiness is key to keeping forces prepared for contingency 
i espouse. 

Based on these piiorities, plus threat and affordability considerations, die Bottom-Up Review 
decided to: 

• Maintain 20 Air Force general purpose fighter wings (13 active. 7 reserve 
component); 

• Maintain up to 1X4 Air Force long-range bombers: 

• Maintain 11 earner air wings (10 active and 1 reserve); 

•* Maintain 4 Marine air wings (3 active and 1 reserve); 

• Continue development of the F-22 and F/A-1X L/F fighter/aUuck aircraft; 
and 

• Ls'alilisli a Joint Advanced Strike Technology (JAST) program to guide 
development of common subsystems that would be needed by a new 
generation of lower-cost multirole aircraft. 
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Missions 

Aviation forces have the following missions: 

• Sustain deterrence — deter aggression against the United Stales and its 
allies by maintaining ready and flexible forces capable of responding to 
any form of aggression. 

• Gain and maintain control of the air — protect the United Slates, its 
forces, and its allies from hostile air attacks; secure land and maritime air 
superiority early in the conduct of operations; organize and operate 
integrated theater air defenses; attack and supptess enemy air forces and 
air defenses; gain sufficient air superiority for the conduct of other 
operations by surface and air forces. 

• exploit control of the air — attack critical enemy ground targets, 
including command and control elements, resupply facilities, and 
transportation infrastructure; interdict or destroy enemy .surface forces and 
their vital functions; provide close air support and maritime support; 
conduct seareh-and-rescuc operations. 

• Achieve command, control, communication, computers, and intelligence 
(C 4 1) superiority and situation awareness — conduct surveillance, 
reconnaissance, and target acquisition; systematically control and exploit 
the electromagnetic spectrum. 

• Contribute to military operations other than war — support counterdrug, 
insurgency and counterinsurgency, ’ontingency (humanitarian assistance, 
disaster relief) and peacekeeping operations, ami combat terrorism. 

To carry out these missions, aviation forces conduct counter-air, close air support, interdiction, 
strategic attack, and airfield attack operations, working in close coordination with ground and 
naval forces. When joint aviation Forces perform these missions, the Joint Force Commander 
(JFC) will normally designate a Joint Force Air Component Commander (JFACC) to provide 
centralized direction and control. The JFACC concept was validated in Operation Desert Storm 
and established in joint doctrine and combatant commanders’ concept of operations plans this 
year. The JFACC is the critical link between air assets available in the theater and theii 
integration into a joint force capable oi accomplishing, in a more effective manner, the missions 
the JFC requires. 

Aviation forces carried out a variety of combat and noncombat operations during 1993. These 
included enforcement of the no-fly zones in Iraq and Bosnia, surveillance and logistics support 
for operations in Somalia, and strikes or. Iraqi radar sites violating the U.N. accords that govern 
the no-tly zones. 

Threat 

Aviation forces must be capable of countering a broad range of threats. The Bottom Un Review 
assessed potential regional aggressors as having the capability to field some 300 to 1,000 combat 
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aircraft as well as ground and naval forces with significant surface-to-air weapons capability. In 
addition to threats of this magnitude, aviation forces must be able to contend with weaponry of 
increasing sophistication. Examples include: 

w New Russian fighters projected to he fielded at or shortly al ter the turn of 
the century. Given Russia’s recent energetic entry into the international 
arms market, it is expected that its next-generation aircraft would be. 
offered for foreign sale much moie readily than was the case with Soviet 
first line weapons. The status of it \sc future aircraft is uncertain: indeed, 
there has been some open discussion in the Russian media about the 
uncertainty oi ihcir being developed in the present difficult Russian 
economic situation. For the time being, however, it appears that the 
Mikoyan design bureau may he developing a new aircraft that could pose 
a serious threat to U.S. aircraft. 

• Developmental fighters of other countries that will roughly equal current 
U.S. fighters. U.S. forces will need to maintain superiority over these 
fighters which, along with Russian exports, may proliferate in potential 
adversary air forces, including those in the Third World. One such foreign 
development is the French Rafale, a single-scat fighter that will combine 
good maneuverability with a reduced signature and employ advanced 
air-to-air missiles. This system is planned to achieve initial operational 
capability in 1999 in the French navy, and a land-based variant is expected 
to be an export candidate early in the next century. 

* Dense and highly capable integrated air defenses, resulting from the 
widespread export of modern Russian and other surface-to-air missile 
(SAM) systems. These weapons could stress the ability of U.S. forces to 
operate in hostile environments (both aii-to-air and air-to-ground). An 
entire new generation of highly advanced delen.se systems developed by 
the former Soviet Union is now available for export. Systems such as 
SA-10 and SA-12 ground-based antiaircraft missiles and supporting 
surveillance and command and conttol systems are on the market. While 
DoD now has an increased understanding of these systems, they remain a 
serious challenge to quick and successful prosecution of an air campaign. 

Force Structure and CapabiSities 
FORCE STRUCTURE 

The Bottom-Up Review identified die need for an aviation foice stiue'.ure somewhat below the 
previous Administration’s Base Force, but still capable of meeting future requirements, 'flic 
relationship of the future force structure to the Base Force is shown in Table V-7. 
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Table V-7 


Bottom-lip Re* ? w Force vs« Base Force 
(Fixed-Wing and VSTOL Fighter/Attack Aircraft) 



Base Force 
(End-FY 1997) 

Bottom-Up Review Force 
(End-FY 1S97) 

Percentage 

Change 



PAA 

Wings 

PAA 

PAA 

Air Force 

26.25 

1,890 

20 

1,440 

-23.8 

Active 

15.25 

1,098 

13 

936 

-14.8 

Reserve 

2.75 

198 

1 

72 

-63.6 

Guard 

8.25 

594 

6 

432 

-27.3 

Naval Aviation 13 

17 

1,128 

15 

790 

-29.9 

Navy active 

11 

648 

10 

392 

-39.5 

Navy reserve 

2 

120 

1 

38 

-68.3 

Marine active 

3 

288 

3 

312° 

+ 8.3 C 

Marine reserve 

1 

72 

1 

48 d 

-33.3 d 


a Air Force wings are calculated on the basis of the number of units that could be formed 
assuming each had 72 fighier/'aiiack aircraft, as found in a fuiiy-siruciured wing. Navy and 
Marine Corps wings are structured differently, having both fighter/attack and support aircraft, 
only the fighter/attack aircraft are considered here. Navy wings have fewer fighter/attack 
aircraft than Air Force wings, while Marine Corps wirgs have more 
b Naval aviation Primary Aircraft Authorized (PAA) reflects current Navy/Marine tactical aircraft 
integration policy. 

c With effects of integration, 268 PAA will be available to support a MAGTF directly; includes 
reduction in AV-8B PAA from 140 to 120. The level may be restored to 140 pending decisions 
on an AV 8B remanufacturing program. 

d Does not include 24 A-4M aircraft that are being retired. A decision has not yet been made as 
to whether the replacement aircraft will be fixed- or rotory-wing. 


The Ait Furce will have a total of 22.1 lighter wing equivalents (FWEs) at the end of FY 1994. 
During FY 1995, approximately 1.1 F-16 FWEs and 0.5 F-15C FWEs will be retired. Some 24 
F-16C/D aircraft arc planned for delivery during FY 1995. An additional net reduction of 0.5 
wings wdl be made during FY 1996 to reach the Bottom-Up Review goal of 20 wings. The 
resulting force will include the mix of aircraft shown in Table V-8. 
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Table V-8 

Composition of Air Force Wings — End-FY 1996 
(Fighter Wing Equivalents — FWEs) 

Aircraft Type 

Mission 

Total 

FWEs 

Active 

FWEs 

Reserve 

FWEs 

F-15C/D 

Air superiority 

4.1 

3.5 

0.6 

F-15E/F-111F 

Long-range attack 

1.9/0.75 

1.9/0.75 

0 

F-16C/D 

Multirole* 

10.25 

5.05 

5.2 

F-117 

Attack 

0.5 

0.5 

0 

F-4G 

Defense suppression 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

A-10 

Close air support 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

| Total 

20.0 

13.0 

7.0 


* Capable of both air-to-air and air-to-ground operations. 


The Air Force will retire the F-4G Wild Weasel in FY 1997 and the F-l 11 in FY 1999. Alter 
FY 2000, F-l5Es will replace the F-l l l’s long-range strike capability. Alter they receive 
conventional bombing upgrades, B-lBs and B-2s will supplement the F-15E in this role. Some 
F-l6s and F-l5s will be modified to assume the F-4G’s role of locating and destroying enemy 
radar-guided surface-to-air missile sites. Most older models of the F-16 will be replaced with 
newer models, including specially-modified versions operated by air defense squadrons in the 
continental United States (CONUS). Air National Guard F-l5 and F-l6 units will retain 
responsibility for the air defense mission. 

Naval aviation also is being restructured. The Navy will retire 2 active and 1 reserve carrier air 
wing (CVW), leaving 10 active wings and 1 reserve wing. A-6 attack aircraft arc being retired 
at an accelerated pace, with the last of these aircraft scheduled to leave the force in FY 1997. 
With the A-6’s retirement, the Navy will deploy two types of strike aircraft aboard its carriers: 
F/A-18S and F-l4s. A modest air-to-ground upgrade is being added to some F-l4s to give them 
the ability to drop laser-guided bombs from medium to high altitudes; aircraft with this feature 
v/iil be available beginning in 199v. With this upgrade, both the F-l4 and the F/A-18 will be 
multimission systems, increasing force flexibility. 
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Navy Air Wing 

* 

Marine Aircraft Wing 

4 

Navy Reserve Air Wing 

5* 

Marine Reserve Aircraft Wing 


The structure of the basic CVW wiil evolve throughout the 1990s as A-6s are phased out of the 
force in favor of a mix of new F/A-18s and modified older F-14 fighters (see Table V-9). The 
number of fighter/attack aircraft per CVW will be reduced to 50 from about 60 today. To 
provide additional combat power for major deployments, the Navy is exploring the possibility til 
augmenting carriers having fewer than 60 aircraft with aircraft deploying from the United Stales. 
Over the longer term, an entirely new naval multirole aircraft, possibly employing short takeoff 
and vertical landing (STOVL) technology, could be developed using the technology that results 
from the .1AST program. 
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Table V-9 


Carrier Air Wings in Transition 


Air Wing Type 

Aircraft Type 
(PAA per CVW) 

Number of Air Wings 

FY 94 

FY 95 

FY 96 

FY 97 

FY 98 

FY 99 

Transitional 

F-14 (20), F/A-18 (20), A-6 (16) 

3 






Power 

Projection 

F-14 (20), F/A-18 (24), A-6 (16) 

5 

6 

3 




36 Hornet 

F-14 (14), F/A-18 (36) 

2 

4 

7 

mm 

10 

10 

Reserve 

F-14 (14), F/A-18 (36) 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

| Total Navy Combat Aircraft (PAA)‘ 

704 

566 

496 

430 

430 

430 


Marine integration provides up to 84 F/A-18 aircraft per year to meet total carrier 
requirements (60 aircraft long term — 36 aclive/24 reserve — plus up to 24 active aircraft 
temporarily during transitions)._ 


The Marine Corps will maintain four air wings (three active and one reserve) throughout the 
program period. Significant changes are planned, however, in the structuie of these wings, 
reflecting the increased integration of Navy and Marine Corps operations. The future will see 
tincc aciiv ■ and two resetve Marine F/'A-iX squadrons and one active HA-613 squadron opeiatmg 
continuously as part of CVWs, significantly enhancing capabilities for littoral operations. 


Marine air wings will be equipped as shown in Table V-1 In addition ' ) the single-scat F/A-IX 
(which is identical to Navy models), the Marine Corps employs the two-seat F/A- iXl) as a 
multirole attack, reconnaissance, and tactical air control aircraft. 'The D version of the 17A-IS is 
specialized for night and adverse-weather operations. 


Table V-10 

Composition of Marine Air Wings — End-FY 1996 
{Fixed-Wing and VSTOt Combat Aircraft — PAA and Squadrons) 

Aircraft Type 

Mission 

Active PAA 
(Squadrons) 

Reserve PAA 
(Squadrons) 

Total PAA 
(Squadrons) 

F/A-18 A/C 

Multirole 

120 (10) 

72 (6) 

192 (16) 

F/A-18D 

Multirolo 

72 (6) 

0 

72 (G) 

AV-8B 

Close air support 

140 (7) 

0 

140 (7) 

j Total for All Wings 

404 (29) 


CAPABILITIES 

In evaluating future force requirements, the Bottom Up Review determined that about 10 An 
Force lighter wings, augmented by long-range bomber airmail, would be needed to light and 
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win a single MRC. From this force building block, a requirement for 20 lighter wings, plus 
bomber aircraft, was established for two nearly simultaneous MRCs. 

Naval aviation requirements assume the commitment of four to five carrier air wings and the 
Marine aviation elements of four to five brigade-equivalents to a single MRC. Because of 
overseas presence requirements and the flexible nature of amphibious forces, however, a total 
force of 11 carrier air wings and 7 brigade-equivalents is planned. 

Forces for lesser contingencies would be drawn from this basic structure. In these smaller 
operations, aviation elements could be employed jointly or alone. In most cases, they would be 
dispatched very early to the scene of a crisis, which could impose significant demands on air 
mobility and base support. 

In an MRC, aviation forces would be key to securing a lodgment in the theater, establishing air 
superiority, deterring or slowing the advance of enemy forces, conducting operations against 
enemy centers ol gravity, and laying the abutment for a sea and air bridge to support the 
introduction of follow-on forces. In a two-MRC scenario, the inherent flexibility of aviation 
forces would permit the rapid rotation of air combat power between theaters to ensure the defeat 
of a second aggressor. 

The bulk of earlv-denloying aviation forces would be used to establish local air superiority and 
to attack enemy ground forces. A principal problem in conducting air-to-ground operations is 
effectively employing existing antiarmor munitions, while minimizing aircraft attrition. One 
solution is to suppress medium-altitude SAMs and hostile fighters, thus allowing U.S. aircraft 
to operate above the more numerous and difficult-to-dctcct lower-altitude antiaircraft threats. 
Operation Desert Storm showed how attractive operating from a medium-altitude sanctuary' can 
be in minimizing aircraft attrition. This concept is radically different from the tactics that were 
planned for the early phases of a NATO/Warsaw Pact war, where most attack aircraft entering 
enemy airspace w'ould have traveled virtually at tree-top level to avoid fighter aircraft and the 
extensive network of radar-guided SAM systems. One complication of medium-altitude 
operations, however, is that it is difficult for aircraft to locate and classify targets accurately. 
Guiding weapons to them is even more difficult. To close this gap, development of a variety of 
more effective weapons — such as the Joint Standoff Weapon (JSOW) and Joint Direct Attack 
Munition (JDAM) — is being expedited. 

An important consideration in evaluating the effectiveness of aviation forces is the role of 
low-observable, or stealth, aircraft. Inherent in stealth technology is a significant degree of 
offensive air capability because of the increased capability to operate in defended airspace. 
Future trends in aviation forces will sec an increase in the number of systems with this 
technology, such as the B-2 bomber and the F-22 fighter being developed for the Air Force. 
During the next century, aircraft derived from the JAST program will substantially increase 
the percentage of aviation forces that benefit from reduced signatures. 

At present, low-observable aircraft form only a small part of the force, the current example 
being the 36 Air Force F-l 17A attack aircraft. Selective employment of these aircraft in a 
well-managed air campaign, such as was accomplished during Operation Desert Storm, can 
provide critically important damage against high-value point targets such as command and 
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comrol centers and air defense sites. The demise of the Soviet Union makes it possible to slow 
significantly the pace (and cost) of the technological evolution previously planned lot aviation 
forces, procuring fewer numbers and types of these low-observable designs at reduced rates, i-'or 
the foreseeable future, therefore, air operations will be conducted by a mix of stealth and 
non-stealth forces, with each element employed to its best advantage. 

Air Force Fighter I Bomber Forces 

The Air Force provides versatile and responsive striking power for employment worldwide on 
short notice. The Air Force has instituted significant changes in its aviation forces to enhance 
capabilities for the posl-Cold War era. Emphasis is being given to joint operations and rapid 
power projection for sustained combat. Additionally, the conventional capabilities of the Air 
Force long-range bomber force have . 'or. incorporated into regional warfighting strategies. 

In an MRC, long-range bombers coof '‘liver massive conventional firepower quickly, 
anywhere in the world. In conjunctio. th land and sea-based strike aircraft, bombers can 
attack enemy command, control, communications, and intelligence (C^Ij systems, weapons 
of mass destruction, and fielded forces. 

Composite wings arc a key component of Air Force power projection capability. These new 
units, each including a mix of aircraft types (sec Table V-11), provide increased responsiveness 
and geographical and operational flexibility over conventionally structured wings. One air/land 
wing, an intervention wing, and a special operations wing arc being tailored to perform specific 
operations in a wide array of contingencies. A fourth composite wing is currently being 
organized. The increased readiness and cohesiveness of these units will help establish early air 
superiority, aback enemy ground targets, and secure a stable foothold in distant contingencies. 


Composition of Air Force Composite Wings 
(Typical PAA Combat and Support Aircraft) 

Table V-11 

Wing 

Air 

Superiority 

Multirole 

Ground 

Attack 

Long-Range 

Bombers 

Support 

Aircraft 

Power Projection 

12 

18 

12 

7 

G 

Air/Land 

0 

18 

15 

_2_i 

33 


The Air Force can inject seven to eight FWEs into theater as an initial response to an MRU with 
mote FWEs within the first month. Two principal strengths of land-based aviation forces arc 
their capacity for high sortie rales and the high percentage of their sorties that can he dedicated 
to ground attack. Enhancements in stealth, precision munitions, and all-weather technologies 
are planned, by the turn of the century, to sigmlicantly increase the lethality of both long-iange 
bomhcis and fighters. 
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‘Foices realign due to basing actions 


Aviation Ibices play a significant and ongoing role in keeping the peace overseas. Air force 
overseas presence units include six I ■’Whs permanently stationed in the 1’aeilic and liutope. 
and tmother two TWIis eurreiitly supporting long-term opeialions m Soiilliwesi Asia, the 
Meditenanean, and 'I'mkey. These Ibices help cany out U.S. commitments, pmmuU: regional 
stability, deter aggression, and provide a rapid means ol responding to crises. 
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Bomber Modernization 

The future promises major advancements in bomber capabilities and in the munitions that 
bomber forces carry. Precision weapons now in development will lie integrated on bomber 
aircraft as well as on Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps fighter/allack aircraft. Standoff 
precision weapons — such as the Tri-Service Standoff Attack Missile (TSSAM), .ISOVV, 
Conventional Air-Launched Cruise Missile (CALCM), and Have Nap missile — help long-range 
bombers attack targets that could otherwise he inaccessible because of heavy enemy delenses, 
even with significant suppression of enemy air defenses (SCAD) support. 


Table V-12 

Air Force Long-Range Bomber Inventory (PAA) 

Aircraft Type 

Mission 

FY 1994 

FY 1995 

FY 1996 

FY 1597 

B-52H 

Tong-range attack 

64 

40 

40 

40 

6-1B 

Long-range attack 

84 

60 

60 

00 

B-2 

Long-range attack 

4 

7 

11 

12 


As mentioned in an earlier chapter, the bomber force is composed of B-2 II-1B, and B-52I1 
aircraft (see Table V-12). The first B-2 squadron will be operational by 1997. The B-2 can 
penetrate heavily defended areas to strike critical targets anywhere in the world while remaining 
virtually undetectable in night/adverse-weather operations. B-2 bombers will carry a full 
complement of gravity weapons as well as precision munitions, making them extremely 
capable and versatile power projection plalfoims. 

The B-1B, being reoriented to a conventional role by the end of 1997, will be the backbone of 
the conventional bomber force. By the end of the decade, programmed upgrades will give the 
B-l B a precision munitions capability, enhanced electronic countcimeasures, and advanced 
navigation systems integrated with the Global Positioning System (GPS). In the neat teim, 
tnc BIB will be equipped to deliver cluster munitions, which will increase its effectiveness 
against large area targets. 


The B-52H torce will receive modifications to carry additional standoff precision weapons as 
they become available and to carry nonprecision weapons that cannot now be delivered. As the 
only CALCM carrier, this aircraft will pcrlorm standoff conventional missions while suppoi ting 
the Navy with sea surveillance, mine-laying operations, and surface attacks with the Harpoon 
missile. 


At present, long-range bomber forces would be used, as they were in Operation Desert Stoim, to 
dclivci large quantities of gravity bombs or cluster munitions against area tatgets, such as giouiul 
force units, airfields, and railyards. In the f uture, the long-iange capaluliiy provided by bombas 
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could make them the first heavy weapon system on the scene in a rapidly developing crisis, 
particularly in regions where the United Stales does not routinely maintain forces. The current 
and programmed capabilities of the bomber force will ensure it remains a very flexible and 
responsive striking force that complements land- and sea-based fighter/attack forces. 

Naval Axiation Fighter/Attack Forces 

Naval and Marine air wings are self-sustaining forces, capable ol conducting prolonged 
operations independent of basing rights. This capability derives primarily irom the ability of 
naval forces to maintain sea lines of communication and resupply. In conjunction with ground 
and Air Force units, naval and Marine aviation elements constitute an enabling force, providing 
an initial response to aggression and suppoiting the deployment and establishment of land-based 
forces. 

Power projection in support of littoral warfare remains a top priority for the Navy. Carrier-based 
aircraft are capable of a full range of other operations, however, from overseas presence and 
humanitarian assistance to peacekeeping and peace enforcement. Because of their inherent 
flexibility, earlier forces can be tailored to meet the needs of an initial deployment and then be 
lecontigured as the operation unfolds, to support emerging 1 equipments. 

Maiine aii elements aie employed as part oi Marine Air-Ground Task Forces (MAG'l Fs). 
Operating from ships or land bases, Marine aircraft provide offensive and defensive support as 
wcli as close air support for Marine ground units. In an amphibious operation, sea-based aircraft 
wmuld provide the air support initially required by a MAGI F. Once a foothold had been 
established in the region. Marine aircraft, with their expeditionary support, would move qua kly 
ashore, where they would operate from expeditionary fields, created if necessary by the landing 
lore usuig temporary matting, expeditionary airfields include ail of the command, control, and 
logistics elements necessary lor combat operations, and they can easily he redeployed to other 
locations, should circumstances warrant. 

Specialized Sup mri Forces 

Specialized stippoit foices aie taking on added importance in the post-Cold War era. 1 lies, 
f orces perfoim a wide range ol functions during all phases of military operations. Three of 
their most important missions are air-to-air refueling, clectionic warlare/SI:AI), and aerial 
reconnaissance. 

Aerial relueling is critical to the effective employment ol aviation loices. Not only do tanker 
airciaft lacilitate rapid global mobility: they have a tremendous loicc-muliiplying effect in the 
conduct ol air opeiations. Airborne refueling significantly extends the operational lange and 
euduiance ol aviation forces; it increases effective combat tempos; and it enhances flexibility 
in the employment of both land and sea based aviation foicis. Aerial relueling aircraft lot 
in theatei employment include Air Force long-iange tankers discussed in the mobility section, as 
well as Navy and Maiine C orps tactical aircraft. With the reliiemenl ol the A f>, die Navy will 
rely piimaiilv on multimission S 3s and 17A IX Fi/I s, while the Marine Coips will depend on it-, 
KG-130, 
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Electronic warfare and air defense suppression forces provide ihe Capability to locate, avoid, 
or neutralize enemy air defenses. A mix of lethal and non-lethal SHAD as well as electronic 
jamming and deception techniques was used with great success in Operation Desert Storm. The 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps all operate aircraft for these purposes, as shown in Table 
V-13. Previously planned improvements to the Navy’s EA-6B tactical electronic warfare aircraft 
— the Advanced Capabilities (ADVCAP) modifications — have been cancelled because of the 
high cost of the upgrade and the diminished threats of the post-Cold War era. 


Table V-13 

Airborne Electronic Warfare Aircraft 
(Inventory Holdings as of FY 1993) 

Surveillance / Electronic 
IntelPgence 

Support Jammers 
(Standoff and Escort) 

Lethal Suppression 

Rivet Joint / RC-135 
(14 A/C - Air Force) 

EF-111 

(40 A/C - Air Force) 

F-4G Wild Weasel 
(53 A/C - Air Force) 

EP-3 

(12 A/C - Navy) 

EC-130 Compass Call 
(13 A/C - Air Force) 

F-16 / F-15 HARM 3 ' D 
(100/0 A/C - Air Force) 

E-S-3 

(16 A/C - Navy) 

FA-6B 

(131 A/C - Navy/Marine Corps) 

C/A fO/A c b 

1 // » 1 v < ri V i l/~\ i H VI 

(980 A/C - Navy/Marine) 

EA-6B U 

(131 A/C - Navy/Marine Corps) 


EA-6B b 

(131 A/C - Navy/Marine Corps) 

a F-16s, F-I5s, A-6s, and F/A-18S are not currently able to use the most accurate HARM firing modes | 
lj These aircraft have overlapping capability; the rniss’ons noted here are secondary. j 


With the l -4G’s projected retirement in 1997 and the cancellation of the EA-6B ADVCAP 
improvements, the Department wants to ensure that aviation forces will not have difficulty 
carrying out their missions, no mallei how the threat evolves. Accordingly, the Department is 
conducting a comprehensive study to determine the adequacy ol tactical electronic warfare 
capability. The study will evaluate requirements lor electronic war 1 are. airerall; aircraft 
self protection and expendable countermeasures; lethal and non lethal suppression ol enemy air 
defenses; the compatibility of projected electronic warfare capabilities with low-observable 
technologies; and projected advances in command am! control warlare (C 2 W). The results will 
be used to identify the future capabilities that these Ibices may requite, both in the long and 
short term. In the interim, the Air Force plans to field 1-16s modibed with upgraded HARM 
missiles. Additionally, selected F-!5s will he given an enhanced capability to detect, identity, 
locale, and destroy enemy air defense radars. Neither ol these muddied systems is intended to 
completely replace the E-dG at this time. 

In theater, an borne reconnaissance and sm veil lance systems ate a piimary souice of inhumation 
on enemy Ibices and giound installations. These systems oiler a numhei ol capabilities that 
cannot he ctiirently duplicated by satellites. Impmvcments planned lot the future will allow 
increased use to he made ol satellite systems, which can collect data woikhvide independent ol 
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basing and overflight rights. Additionally, many combat aircraft (for example, B-2s, F 1 5Rs, 
F/A-18s, and RAH-66s) are or will be equipped with increasingly capable wcano”.:. u C cung 
sensors that will contribute to broader situation awareness. Some specialized airborne 
reconnaissance systems are needed to bridge coverage gaps between satellite systems and 
combat aircraft, however. Airborne reconnaissance systems fall into two categories: standoff 
aircraft, which operate outside the range of enemy air defenses, and penetrating systems, which 
can be operated directly over enemy territory (sec Table V-14). 


Airborne Reconnaissance and Surveillance Forces 
<Tctal Inventory) 

Table V-14 

Standoff 

Current 

Planned 

Penetrating 

Current 

Planned 

Systems 

(FY 1993) 

(FY 1997) 

Systems 

(FY 1993) 

(FY 1997) 

E-2C Hawkeye 


79 

RF-4C 

36 

18 

E-3B/C AWACS 


34 

F-14A TARPS 

49 

49 

E-8C JSTARS 


20 

F/A-18D (RC) 

C 

31 

U-2R 

38 

38 

Pioneer 

25 

0 

RC-135V/W 

14 

14 

CRUAV 

0 

400 

EP-3E 

12 

12 

SHUAV 

10 

432 

ES-3A 

16 

16 

Interim M/A 

0 

10 

OV-1D 

54 

0 

UAV 

0 

TBD 

RU-21 

21 

0 

HALE UAV 

TBD 

TBD 

RV-1D 

13 

0 




RC-12 

48 

36 




DHC-7 

9 

9 




Note: TBD = To be determined. 





a These aircraft are nearing completion of development and are slated to become operational in f 

FY 1997. 





_ 


j 


Penetrating aircraft carry imaging sensors for closc-up applications. At present, most such 
systems are film cameras canned tin reconnaissance lighters. By the end of the 1990s, however, 
the penetrator force will consist mostly of unmanned aerial vehicles tlJAV). Many 
reconnaissance fighters (RF-Xs, RA-5Cs, and most ol the RF-4s) have already been retired, and 
the bulk of the remaining airmail will leave set vice soon. The cut rent force o! F-14A Tactical 
Aerial Reconnaissance Rod System ( FARRS) aircraft and a small force ol' Rl : -4s carrying lilin 
cameras, plus a small force ol F/A-lXDs cat Tying electro-optical cameras developed under the 
Advanced Tactical Air Reconnaissance System (ATAKS) program, will be maintained as a hedge 
against uncertainties in UAV acquisition. 

Standol systems carry long range sensors, such as radars and r’.goals intelligence (SIGINT) 
collectors. These systems provide most ol the information used u- y.y-vs the progress of a 
combat operation; they also provide targeting data for ground forces and combat airmail The 
most modern and capable standolf systems will he maintained ihi'-ughnul the program period. 

mo 
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These include E-2s and E-3s tor airspace surveillance, early warning, and lighter control; L'-2s 
tor ground reconnaissance; and RC-135s, EP-3s, ES-3s, and RC-12s for signals intelligence. 

The E-8C (JSTARS) system w <11 enter service in the latter halt of the decade. Several older 
systems — RU-21s, RV-1P... and OV-lDs — will he phased on*. entirely in the mid- 1990s. 

Aviation Reserve Components 

The missions, and iherefoie the structure, of aviation reserve forces ditfer across the services. 

Air Force reserve component units are fully integrated into war plans, and could be among the 
first to respond in a crisis. They arc also assuming a more active role in supporting peacetime 
operations. The Navy has traditionally operated its reserve air wings as follow-on forces. 

The Marine Corps employs its reserve forces as augmentation and reinforcement for active 
component wings. 

Reserve component missions are changing, however. The Air Force is transferring some B-52 
and B-l bombers from the active force to the reserves and is expanding the strategic lift and 
tanker capability ol its reserve components. The Air Force also has given its reserve forces 
responsibility for air defense operations in the continental United Stales. The Navy has 
developed plans to maintain a rescrvc/training carrier as part of its fleet. This ship will be 
manned in part by reserve personnel and will lie capable of operating with a combined 
Navy/M urine reserve air wing aboard. Although used primarily for training, the carrier coulu 
deploy forward for limited periods to relieve demands on active forces. The Marine Corps is 
undertaking a major modernization of its reserve forces, replacing aging A-4 and F-4 an craft 
with F/A-lks. The Marines also arc updating carrier qualifications for their aircrews, to 
facilitate their participation in the combined Navy/Marine reserve earlier deployments. 

Readiness and Sustainability 

Operational training and joint exercises arc key to the readiness and combat effectiveness of 
aviation forces. Each of the services maintains exeel'cnt training facilities where joint 
large-scale live-lire exercises can be held. Major aviation training exercises include Red 
Flag/Grecn Flag at Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada; carrier air wing exercises at Fallon, Nevada; 
and combined-arms exercises at Twenty-Nine Balms, California. Joint exercises planned tor 
FY 1994 include Team Spirit in Korea and Agile Piovider in the United States. 

Most aviation units have adequate supplies ol war reserve spares and muuiti ms There is, 
however, some additional procurement planned during the next several years to alleviate 
shortfalls of wai reserve spares lor F-I5E lighters and B-1B bomber aircraft. 

Peacetime naming requirements are adequately supported by stocks of replenishment spares 
and other consumable material. However, continued constraints on supply system funding loi 
procurement of spaie pails could lead to future shortfalls at the operational level. Such shortfalls 
could occur even i! the operational level were adequately funded to obtain spares from the 
supply system. As a result, mission-capable rates would decline and spare parts would have to 
he boirowed from othoi units or from war rcscive stocks in order to support peacetime training 
ui contingency operations. Consequently, the Department will he seeking relief from limitations 
(Mi replacing supply system stocks that would pieclude meeting readiness objectives. 
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Modernization 

The roles and missions performed by aviation forces determine their modernization requirements 
as well as their overall structure. Aviation forces must be equipped with very capable aircraft 
that are easy to operate and maintain, and that can be procured in sufficient numbers at an 
affordable cost. Reflecting these considerations, modernization programs for aviation forces 
are designed to: 

• Sustain airerali modernization. New aircraft procurement must sustain 
long-term force structure goals, protect and extend the U.S. lead in stealth 
technologies, and preserve essential elements of the industrial base. 

• Improve aircraft survivability. Modernization initiatives in this area must 
take advantage of advances in low observability, defense suppression, and 
the promise of standoff weapons, to reduce aircraft exposure to enemy air 
defenses and enhance single-pass target destruction, thus increasing 
aircraft survivability. 

• Dominate the information sphere. Modernization initiatives in this area 
must ensure that critical targeting and intelligence information is available 
immediately to combat forces, while denying such information to the 
enemy. 

SUSTAIN AIRCRAFT MODERN UATION 

Changing threats, coupled with force structure reductions, have allowed some relaxation ol 
Air Force and Navy lighter and attack modernization pians. The Multirolc Fightct (MRF) and 
the A/F-X long-range attack aircraft programs have been cancelled, deluring a replacement for 
older Air Force. F-1 (is. Looking to the fuiui .\ the JAST program has been initiated to investigate 
lower-cost, modular engine and avionics technologies that could be applied to families of 
joint-service, multirole aircraft and associated strike weapon systems acquired during the next 
century. The technology demonstrations and prototypes developed under this program will 
provide mature technologies and a basis for choosing the next-generation re pi ace mm is for 
several current aircraft as well as improve the design technology base. An early example ol this 
effort is reflected in the Department’s commitment to a phased Advanced Short-Takeoll Vertical 
Landing (ASTOVL) technology demonstration program which is also supported by the 
C'ongiess. 

For the near term, two aircraft acquisition programs — the F-22 and F/a-IX L/F — are being 
pursued (see Table V-15) The F-22, under development by the Air Force, will sustain the 
nation’s lead in stealth and advanced avionics technologies. The F-22\s low-observable design 
and superior sensor suite will allow it to operate virtually autonomously in the early phases 
of a conflict, establishing air supeiiorily for follow-on operations, even in the presence of 
sophisticated enemy air defenses. In addition, die next generation improvements in leliability 
and maintainability offered by the F-22 will enhance its availability in all phases of an operation. 
The 1/A-1X L/F, being developed lor the Navy and Marine Corps, builds on the proven combat 
capability of the cut rent C and D models i r this aircraft. The new versions will incorporate 
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improvements in range, payload, and survivability, which will recapture many of the capabilities 
lost with the retirement of the A-6. 


Table V-15 


Aircraft Modernization Programs 



Current Dollars (Millions) 

Year w..en 
procurement 
objective is 
reached 

FY 1993 
Actual 

FY 1994 
Budgeted 

FY 1995 
Planned 

FY 1996 
Planned 

F-22 






RDT&E 

1,925 

2,083 

2,461 

2,319 


Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

50 

FY 2011 

F/A-18E/F 






RDT&E 

843 

1,397 

1,348 

618 


Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

353 

TBD 

JAST 






RDT&E (Navy) 

— 

30 

100 

152 


RDT&E (Air Force) 

— 

— 

101 

152 

TBD 

F-14 






RDT&E 

120 

71 

172 

169 


Procurement 

331 

115 

158 

202 

FY 1991 

AV-8B 






RDT&E 

12 

18 

10 

12 


Procurement 

39 

167 

169 

276 

FY 2000 

AH-1W 






RDT&E 

10 

5 

16 

45 


Procurement 

122 

143 

142 

113 

FY 1997 

F/A-18 C/D 






RDT&E 

52 

57 

63 

51 


Procurement 

1,315 

1,697 

1,203 

1,252 

FY 1997 

F-15E 






RDT&E 

49 

66 

117 

127 


Procurement 

21 

29 

20 

7 

FY 1996 

F-16 






RDT&E 

109 

61 

93 

172 


Procurement 

599 

470 

101 

230 

FY 1997 


Note: TBD = To be determined. 
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The Navy also is modernizing its older 1--14 force by adding a limited air-to-ground capability 
to about half of the current inventory. I -14s with this feature will be introduced in FY 10W; 
most non-upgraded F-14s will be "Hired before then. Once these modernization programs are 
complete, all of the power projection aircraft in the carrier force will have multimission 
capability. The Marine Corps is upgrading and extending the service life of its AV-XB fleet 
by rcmanufacturing older, day-attack-only aircraft to the latest night-attack/radar configuration. 
Additionally, the AH-1W Cobra will receive both a night-targeting and integrated weapons 
system. The remainder of U.S. tighter/attack forces — F-l 5s. F-lbs. A- 10s, and F/A- IX C/Ds 
— also will receive modest capability upgrades. 

Modernization programs for aviation forces will preserve needed design and production capacity 
in the aerospace industrial base as overall aircraft procurement rates decline. Almost all aircraft 
prime contractors are now operating at approximately 50 percent of capacity, and that figure is 
projected to drop to 40 percent by the year 2000. DoD’s program protects core industrial base 
needs. Procurement of both the F/A-1 X F/F and the F-22 at modest annual rates will preserve 
aircraft production lines for future needs. The demonstrators and prototype aircraft to be 
developed as part of the .IAST program will provide continued support for critical aircraft 
design teams and expand the technology and design base for future strike weapons systems. 

IMPROVE AIRCR\FT SURVIVABILITY 

Improvements arc being made in the air to air and air-to-ground weapons carried by combat 
aircraft. Future air-to-air weapons lor lighter aircraft w ill include enhanced versions of both the 
Advanced Medium-Range Air-io-Air Missile (AMRAAM) and the Sidewinder short-range 
missile. The greater lethality and range of these upgraded systems will offer a distinct advantage 
to U.S. forces in aerial campaigns. 

New air-to-ground weapons with increased standoff range and improved accuracy will provide 
added benefits in combat operations. These include: 

• The ability to attack highly defended targets from the onset of hostilities, 
without first having to destroy a series of peripheral defenses sequentially. 

• Neutralization or reduction of the effectiveness of enemy antiaireralt 
systems. 'Ibis will reduce aircraft losses and speed the follow-on use of 
direct attack weapons, which usually are less expensive than standoff 
systems. To counter this capability, potential adversaries would he forced 
to make large investments in upgraded air defenses at the expense of 
modernizing their offensive forces. 

• Extending the effective reach of piccision weapons fat beyond the combat 
radius of the delivery platloim, and with less expi sure. 

• Added llexihility in basing, mission routing, and attack options. 


I'M 
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Key munitions programs lor FY 1995-99 include: 


• AGM-130. A powered version of the 2,000-pound GBU-15 glide bomb, 
designed to strike hb’h-valuc, heavily defended targets. 

• Standoff Land Attack Missile (SLAM). An imaging infrared guided 
missile variant of the Harpoon antiship missile optimized for precision 
attacks on surface targets 

• Sensor Fuzed Weapon (SFW). A tactical munitions dispenser containing 
10 BLU-108 submunilions, each with 4 Skeet warheads designed to 
achieve multiple kills against mobile armor. 


# Joint Direct Attack Munitions (JDAM). A series of targeting and sensor 
enhancements for existing general purpose bombs. Under the first phase 
of this program, bombs will be provided with an autonomous navigation 
capability. This will eliminate current shortfalls in adverse-weather 
operations and improve accuracy Ironi medium anu iiign aiiuuucs. A 
subsequent Product Improvement Program (PIP) will focus on providing 
accuracy equivalent to that of today’s laser-guided bombs. 


• Joint Standoff Weapon (JSOW). A longer-rangc, aerodynamically 
efficient tactical munitions dispenser with excellent autonomous 
navigation capability. The baseline variant, which will carry combined 
effects bomblets, will provide an accurate, low-cost, standoff method of 
delivering tactical munitions in all types of weather. A follow-on version 
will carry an SFW-dcrived BLU-108 payload for standoff antiarmor 
capability. Further planned improvements will provide a unitary warhead 
and a mail-in thc-loop seeker for increased accuracy and target 
discrimination. 


• Tri-Service Standoff Attack Missile (TSSAM). A low-observable, 
long-range missile designed for use against heavily defended targets. 
This weapon will be particularly useful in SLAD missions. 


Key elements of aviation weapons modernization programs arc shown in Table V-16. 
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Table V-16 

Aviation Weapons Modernization Programs 


Current Dollars (Millions) 

Year when 
procurement 
objective is 
reached 

FY 1993 
Actual 

FY 1994 
Budgeted 

FY 1995 
Planned 

FY 1996 
Planned 

JDAM 

(Air Force and Navy) 

RDT&E 

46.3 

107.6 

155.6 

127.7 

FY 2017 

JSOW 

(Air Force and Navy) 

RDT&E 

Procurement 

68.6 

107.6 

155.6 

127.7 

25.7 

FY 2017 

SFW 

(Navy) 

RDT&E 


2.5 

25.5 

16.6 

*• 

ecu/ 

Vfl tl 

(Air Force) 

Procurement 

17.7 

87.5 

108.8 

169.4 

FY 2002 

TSSAM 

(Air Force, Navy, and Army) 

RDT&E 

Procurement 

* 

* 

383.2 

159.6 

230.3 

375.9 


* 

* Information unavailable. 


DOMINATE THE INFORMATION SPHERE 

The services arc beginning to field a new generation of airborne reconnaissance and surveillance 
systems that can provide real-time information to a wide variety of users. The fast pace and 
increased lethality of battlefield operations dictates that collection of this information and 
transmission of the resulting intelligence, warning, C 3 I, and targeting data to combat forces be 
accomplished in a tin y manner, r avy E-2 and Air Force E-3 forces — critical for airspace 
surveillance, warning, and fighter conuol — will have their primary sensors upgraded via the 
Group II and RSIP programs. In addition, E-3s will be fitted with a passive detection system, 
and the E-2s will receive cooperative engagement capabilities. Production of Air Force E-8C 
(JSTARS) radar surveillance aircraft and ground station modules will continue throughout the 
1990s, greatly improving capabilities for detecting and tracking moving ground vehicles. 

Plans call for improving many other airborne reconnaissance and surveillance systems (see 
Table V-17). The U-2R force will be equipped with new engines to improve aircraft 
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performance and extend the system's usable lile. Two deployable ground stations also are being 
fielded to support the U-2R force. In addition, capabilities for satellite data relay and for linking 
satellite systems to multiple mobile ground stations may be improved. The RC-135V/VV 
Rivet Joint force, which carries SIGINT sensors, will be upgraded to a single standardized 
configuration while an analysis of joint requirements and a possible follow-on system is 
conducted. Similarly, the EP-3E force of SIGINT aircraft will be upgraded to a standardized 
configuration pending completion of this analysis. 


Table V-17 

Airborne Reconnaissance Modernization Programs 



Current Dollars (Millions) 

Year when 
procurement 
objective is 
reached 

FY 1993 
Actual 

FY 1994 
Budgeted 

FY 1995 
Planned 

FY 1996 
Planned 

E-2C 






RDT&E 

6.4 

18 1 

58.8 

67.0 


Procurement 

177.2 

151.9 

514.6 

366 7 

FY 2003 

E-3 





‘ 

RDT&E 


85.0 

85.6 

66.7 

Upgrades 

Procurement 

1 

4.6 

135.0 

202.5 

Continue 

E-8 

■■■ 





RDT&E 



BETTSt 

171.0 


Procurement 


■HI 


517.6 

FY 2002 

U-2 

SB 

mmm 

SB 



RDT&E 



SB 

Mm 

Upgrades 

Procurement 


iSI. 

MM 

SB 

Continue 

F/A-18D 


i 




RDT&E 

1 

29.4 

59.4 

22.3 


Procurement 

mm 

0.0 

0 0 

20.0 

FY 1959 

Endurance UAV 






RDT&E 

0.0 

60.0 

117.0 

150.0 

TBD 

Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

■HE9B 


SRUAV 






RDT&E 

27.0 

82.0 

37.0 

■*/ 


Procurei ient 

210.0 

60 0 

220.0 

■ 

FY 2004 

CRUAV 






RDT&E 

20.0 

30.0 

53.0 

35.0 


Procurement 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FY 2003 


Note: TBD - To be determined. 
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The Dcpartmeni will make a major investment in UAv' during the TYDP period. Procurement 
ot the Short-Range UAV (SRUAV) continues. This system, which entered production in 
FY 1993, will be used by the Army, the Marine Corps, and the Navy. The SRUAV is a more 
capable follow-on to the Pioneer system acquired in die mid-1980s. Development of a smaller, 
Close-Range UAV (CRUAV) will be initiated in FY 1995 for lower-echelon ground force units. 
Both the short- and close-range UAV variants can provide users with continuous streams of 
real-time imagery. An interim, medium-altitude Endurance UAV system is bei..g funded in 
FY 1994 as an advanced technology demonstration project. Requirements for a follow-on 
High-Altitude Long-Endurance (HALE) UAV will be defined in FY 1994-95, leading toward 
a system that could meet reconnaissance requirements in the next decade and beyond. 

FY 1993 was a year of significant change for airborne reconnaissance. The Medium-Range 
UAV program was cancelled. In order to focus available resources on systems providing the 
most needed capabilities, the Navy has assumed the lead on the ATARS program. The 11-2 
program was transferred back to DoD from the National Foreign Intelligence Program (NFIP). 
And a new OSD management organization, the Defense Airborne Reconnaissance Program, was 
created 

to provide sustained oversight of reconnaissance systems and ensure that these systems arc 
configured properly for joint operations. 


Conclusion 

Aviation forces arc well suited to the challenges of the new security environment. The flexibility 
and global deployability that these forces provide ensure that they will be an early and critical 
component of future military operations. The force structure and acquisition initiatives planned 
for coming years will preserve the current high effectiveness of these forces, while m ng the 
selective enhancements needed to meet emerging challenges. 
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MOBILITY FORCES 


Introduction 

Mobility forces comprise the airlift and sealift forces that transport military personnel and 
materiel throughout the world. Airlift provides a flexible, responsive means of rapidly 
deploying and sustaining forces anywhere in the world, while sealift allows the deployment of 
very large forces. Aerial-refueling forces contribute to mobility by permitting the nonstop 
deployment of tactical air and bomoer forces and by extending the range of airlift aircraft when 
en route bases are not available. In many instances, deploying forces are able to draw on 
equipment and materiel prepositioned near the location of a crisis, so prepositioning also is 
considered a mobility program. In operations ranging from humanitarian rebel to armed 
combat, mobility forces enable the United States to deploy forces quickly and sustain them until 
their mission is complete. In the new security era, the drawdown in U.S. troop strength overseas 
and the increasing number of unstable situations abroad combine to place a high value on 
mobility forces. 


Mobility Missions 

Mobility forces play an essential role in responding to regional dangers and opportunities. They 
arc a vital component of DoD’s response to contingencies ranging from emergency evacuations 
of U.S. citizens to major regional conflicts. In peacetime, they contribute to overseas presence 
and humanitarian assistance missions. 


MAJOR REGIONAL CONFLICTS 

Deploying and supporting forces in two nearly .simultaneous major regional con!" is arc the 
missions now being used to size and structure mobility Ibices. To minimize the loss of lives and 
territory as well as the number of U.S. forces required to rapidly defeat an aggressor and retake 
captured territory, the rapid deployment of a large force may he necessary. Despite already 
considerable capability, Operation Desert Shield revealed that improvements were needed. 

Thus, intcrlhcater mobility forces are one of the lew pans of the force .structure in which 
increases are being made. 

Once a force is deployed, intrathcatcr mobility forces move units to initial operating locations, 
support them, and redeploy them as necessary to meet operational demands. In addition, these 
forces perform specialized missions, such as airdrops and medical evacuations, search and 
rescue, and aerial refueling of combat aircraft. In some instances, the forces that provide these 
services will he reduced along with the combat forces they serve. In other cases, however, the 
United States will need as many or more intrathcatcr mobility forces for regional contingencies, 
since host nations may not always be able to provide the level of transportation support that 
Europe — the most important theater in sizing tactical lilt forces in the past — has been ; ile to 
provide. 

OVERSEAS PRESENCE 

In the course of their own training, mobility forces move supplies on a regular basis to U.S. 
troops stationed overseas. Additionally, mobility loices are an integral part of military exercise 
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programs, which help train U.S. forces and those of friends and allies, signal the United States' 
interest in the security of nations and regions overseas, and demonstrate the nation's ability to 
move forces quickly to those areas. The prepositioning of equipment and materiel also is a 
strong symbol of U.S commitment to particular nations or regions. 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Mobility forces often arc first on the scene with humanitarian assistance, bringing relief workers 
and supplies. Indeed, they may he the only military forces involved in such operations since 
assistance often is provided by civilian government agencies or private organizations. The 
ability to respond rapidly to crises worldwide is a key requirement of this mission, as is the 
ability to operate in austere environments. During 1993, for example. U.S. mobility forces 
continued to provide aid to the Somalian, Bosnian, and Iraqi Kurdish populations, as well as to 
republics of the former Soviet Union They also responded to Hoods in the American Midwest 
and Nepal, and to an earthquake in India. 

LIMITED INTERVENTION OPERATIONS 

Whether U.S. forces arc deployed for peacekeeping, peace enforcement, or other lesser 
intervention operations, mobility forces arc likely to be involved both in the initial deployment 
and in sustaining the op oration. 

Mobility Objectives 

During the Cold War, the United States propositioned equipment and supplies in Europe to speed 
the delivery of U.S.-based reinforcements that would deploy there in time of war. Follow-on 
forces were to deploy by air and sea, assisted by a substantial contribution of sealift and some 
amlift support from the NATO allies. Beginning in the late 1970s, improvements were made in 
the ability to deploy U.S. forces to regions outside Europe where little or no peacetime presence 
was maintained and where uncertainty existed concerning allied assistance, at least initially, in a 
crisis. The studies used to structure mobility programs at that time focused on the defense ol oil 
supplies in Southwest Asia (SWA) and included a scenario in which Iraq attacked countries on 
its southern border. Those studies recommended additions of airlift, sealift, and afloat 
prepositioning, most of which weie accomplished during the 19X()s. Experience in Operation 
Desert Shield taught that these enhancements were not enough, however. Had Iraq pressed its 
initial advantage and not been unvaried by air interdiction, it could have threatened directly the 
ports and airfields into which deployed lorces would flow as well as major Saudi oil -producing 
facilities — vastly complicating die task facing the United Stales and its allies. 

The Mobility Requirements Study (MRS), conducted during 1991 and sent to Congress in 1992, 
examined mobility requirements for the post Cold Wat era. It considered scenarios involving 
major regional contingencies in SWA ot Korea, concuirent contingencies in those locations, and 
lesser regional contingencies. To meet projected mobility needs, the study recommended 
acquisition of additional medium speed sealift vessels and alloat propositioning ships as well as 
enhancements to the ability to move forces to polls ol embarkation in the United States. The 
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Botlom-Up Review realiirmed the need for such enhancenient.s and identified a need In; 
additional prepositioning in SWA and Korea, to improve capabilities lor very short-warning or 
nearly simultaneous contingencies. 

The objectives of the Department's mobility program are to be able to field a three-brigade 
heavy Army division and its support, seven to eight Air Force fighter wings, and one to two 
Marine Corps brigade-equivalents in either SWA or Korea as an initial response; to deploy the 
remainder of a three-division heavy Army corps, the remainder of ten Ait Force fighter wings, 
and additional Marine Corps forces in about one month; and to deploy the remaining forces 
necessary for a successful counterattack within the next six weeks. Should a second contingency 
begin before the first deployment is complete, U.S. airlift assets plus prepositioning in the 
second theater should enable fielding another Army division and its support plus associated 
fighter wings and Marine Corps forces in that location lor the initial phase of the campaign. 
Additional sailings of sealift f orces would complete the latter deployment. 

Force Structure and Capabilities 

The Department of Defense has a long-standing policy of relying on the commercial sector for 
transportation to the maximum extent that it can meet military requirements. Today, DoD 
depends almost entirely on the civil sector to move forces to ports of embarkation in the United 
States. Commercial aircraft provide most passenger airlift capacity and make a significant 
contribution to cargo airlift, while commercial shipping provides most of the capacity to move 
containeri/.able cargo by sea. There are, however, certain essential capabilities that the civil 
sector cannot provide. The Department maintains military mobility f orces to obtain those 
capabilities and to carry out missions in ciieumsiunees where the commercial sector cannot 
respond at all or cannot do so quickly enough. 

AIRLIFT 


The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) consist' of passenger and cargo aircraft that commercial 
carriers have agreed to make available f or DoD’s use in times of crisis. In return for their 
participation in CRAF, carriers are given preference for DoD’s peacetime passenger and cargo 
business and are guaranteed that the burden of carrying out a deployment will be spread fairly 
among all paiticipanis. New contracts for paiticipation were signed in October 1003. 

Calling up CRAF Stage 1 aircrall provides DoD access to about 9 peicent of the passenger 
capacity in the long-tange U.S. commeieial fleet and 21 percent of the cargo capacity. Stage I 
can be called up by the Commander in Chief of the U.S. Transporla'ion Command 
(C1NCTKANS). Stage 11 is called by C1NCTRANS, witn the approval of the Secretaiy of 
Delense. Once Stage 11 is called, DoD would have access to about 26 percent of the passenger 
capacity and 51 percent of the cargo capacity in '.he long-range U.S. commercial fleet. Use of 
Stage III of CRAF inquires a declaration of national emergency by the President or Congress. 
The Department would not plan to call Stage 111 unless faced with concurrent major regional 
contingencies, since the aiicrall that would be employed constitute about 37 percent of the 
passengei capacit) and almost 76 pciccnl of the caigo capacity in the iong-iange U.S 
commeieial ileel. 
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Although civil aircraft provide important capabilities, there are some essemia! characteristics 
they do riot have. Most importantly, they cannot carry the lull range ol military equipment. Of 
the cargo that would have to be moved by air in a major regional contingency (including bulk 
cargo), only about 45 percent of the tola! tonnage would fit into the largest commercial cargo 
aircraft. Smaller aircraft could load only about 35 percent Examples of equipment that cannot 
be accommodated in commercial aircraft are tanks, air defense weapons, many helicopters, and 
most trucks. Additionally, civil aircraft cannot air-drop cargo or personnel or provide 
specialized capabilities, such as the very rapid off-load required in combat situations. 
Commercial planes also require relatively long runways and specialized material-handling 
equipment. 

Military airlift aircraft provide the full range of these capabilities. Today's military airlilt licet 
includes 109 PAA C-5s, 214 PAA C-14 Is, and 3X2 PAA ('-130s. These aircraft are assigned to 
both active and reserve squadrons. The active squadrons of C-5s and C-141s have both active 
and reserve associate crews, l-'or lesser regional contingencies, humanitarian assistance, and 
peacekeeping operations, only active-duty crews and reserve crews serving on a voluntary basis 
might be available. As forces arc drawn down, the C-l 30 licet will be teduced to 3XN PAA by 
the end of FY 1995. The C-5 fleet will be reduced to 104 PAA in P'Y 1995 to provide back-up 
aircraft to cover the depot maintenance cycle. 

C-l4Is are nearing the end of their projected service lile: indeed, a significant inspection and 
repair program is under way to keep these aircrall m operation until they can be icplaced Last 
year, the wing on a C-141 was disassembled and examined in support of a review conducted by 
an Air Force Scientific Advisory' Board. Damage lound during that test and in a subsequent 
examination of the entire fleet has resulted in the grounding of about a quarter of the pianos and 
the imposition of restrictions on the payloads of the remainder. I lowever, the (M41 fleet is 
anticipated to be completely repaired and relumed to unrestricted service by December 1994. 
Additionally, the estimated cost of a Service Life Extension Program (SEEP), which had been 
considered as an alternative to replacement, has grown to the point that a SLHP clearly is not 
ct mpetitive with any of the replacement options. Thus, replacement ol the C-141 remains an 
urgent requirement. 

The chart below shows the contribution of each souice of mieriheatei airlilt to total ITS 
capacuy today and through the end of tire program period. Military aiililt capacity is shown by 
CKAF stage and aircraP type. 
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AERIAL REFUELING 

lor I Y iyy-4. Ilk’ aeiial teluelmg llcci consists of 4X0 PAA KC-I35.S and 57 PAA KC-IOs. 

These aircraft support the deployment and employment of conventional toices, with the KC-135 
loiee also ptoviding aitbome tefueling support loi nueleai homlieis. The KC-10 and KC-135 
can also earry cargo, with die former airerall possessing a signilieant capability to perloim airhll 
and tanker missions simultaneously. To account foi the KC-lO’s dual mission capability, the 
chart above displays the cargo capacity ol 23 KC-IO airciall used in an airi/lt role. 

Table V-IX shows the cmicm and piojected mventoiyol long-range tankeis. In addition to these 
aiicrall, the Navy and Mamie Cotps maintain tactical and multimission aiicrali (discussed in the 
aviation loices section) that can serve as tankeis to suppoit lighter employment. 
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Table V-18 

Long-Range Tanker Aircraft (PAA) 



FY 1993 

FY 1994 

FY 1995 

FY 1996 

KC-10 

57 

57 

54 

54 

KC-135 0 

489 

489 

478 b 

475 b 


a Indudes active and reserve components. 

b The reduction in aircraft reflects transfers from the operational inventory to meet training 
and depot maintenance needs. 


SEAL! FT 

Sealift capacity comes front three sources: ships operating in commercial trade; commercial 
ships under long-term, cliaiter to the Department; and government-owned ships maintained in 
reset vc status. These vessels provide three primary types of capacity: container capacity, which 
is useful primarily for moving supplies; roll-on/roll-off (RO/RO) capacity (measured in square 
footage), which is needed for moving equipment; and tanker capacity, for fuels. Afloat 
preposi'uoning ships also can be used to move units after they have discharged their initial 
cargoes. In addition, the older break-bulk ships in the inventory can move both military 
equipment and supplies. 

The U.S.-flag commercial fleet contains 247 ships with military utility. These include 24 dry 
cargo ships and XX tankers operating in domestic trade (under the Jones Act) plus 100 dry cargo 
ships and 35 tankers operating in international trade. Additionally, there arc 47 rnilitarily-useful 
dry cargo ships and 76 rnilitarily-useful tankers in the effective U.S. control (DU,SC) fleet. 

DUSC ships are owned by U.S. companies or their foreign subsidiaries and registered in nations 
whose laws do not preclude requisitioning the ships. Although DoD would prelim to use 
U.S.-llag ships with U.S. crews, much of the available tanker capacity is in the LUSC tlccl. To 
facilitate access to these vessels in a crisis, the Department ol Transportation (DO T) 
implemented a Voluntary' Tanker Agreement with ship owners. This yeai, following an 
interagency review of maritime policy, the President decided to start a new piogram to provide 
assistance to U.S.-llag ships engaged in international trade. The program has the dual objectives 
of providing sealift foi defense pui poses and ensuring a viable U.S.-llag presence in 
international trade. 

Cuiieiuly, DoD is clnuieiing 10 dry caigo ships and 15 tankeis from commercial opciatois to 
transport military cargoes to locations not accessible by regular commercial seivicc The 
number ol ships under charter for these purposes varies little from year to year. 

For more than a decade now, the proportion ol container ships in the commercial fleet lias been 
increasing. Although these ships are well suited to the movement ol most military supplies and 
munitions, they cannot carry most types of unit equipment without the installation of adaptive 
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devices. Even witli those devices, the time required to deploy unit equipment m containcrships 
taken from trade can be half again as long as that required tin government-owned RO/RO ships 
— a delay that is militarily unacceptable. Therefore, to meet the very demanding unit 
deployment timetables of regional contingencies, it is necessary to acquire RO/RO and similar 
ships and maintain them in high-rcadincss reserve status. 

Today, the government maintains 98 dry cargo ships and 11 tankers in reserve status lor use in 
deploying and sustaining forces: 

• Eight are fast sealift ships (high -speed RO/ROs) bought during the early 
1980s and maintained with partial crews so that they can he available for 
loading in two to four days. These ships arc f unded and operated by DoD. 

• Two arc aviation support ships — floating maintenance depots — and 
another two arc hospital ships, all capable of lull operation in live days. 

These ships also arc funded and operated by DoD. 

• The remaining 86 dry cargo ships and the 11 tankers arc in the Ready 
Reserve Force (RRF), which is funded and operated by the Maritime 
Administration (MARAD) within DOT. 

Most of these ships were used in Operation Desert Shield and were returned to reserve status 
during 1992. 

Since Operation Desert Shield, the Department has added 12 RO/RO ships to the licet, toward 
an increase of 19 notional ships recommended by the MRS. Funding available from prior years 
likely will permit procurement of four more; the final three arc expected to be acquired in the 
next several years. In addition, 19 large, medium-speed RO/ROs (LMSRs) are being added to 
DoD’s inventory. Eleven of these ships will be used to meet goals established by the MRS for 
surge sealift, and the remainder will be used for afloat propositioning. 

The chart below shows the contribution of each source of sealift to move unit equipment today 
and through the end ol the program period. Also shown is the RO/RO capacity (square footage) 
recommended in the MRS for the deployment of forces in concurrent MRCs. As mentioned 
earlier, commercial ships can be used to move most sustainment cargoes. Today, the U.S.-llag 
and EUSC fleets have more than twice the capacity needed to meet the sustainment demands of 
two nearly simultaneous MRCs. That level of captivity is expected to be maintained with the 
help of the new Maritime Security Program and new constiuction. 
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PREPOSITlONiNU 


The Derailment propositions unit equipment and war icseive materiel alloal and ashore at key 
locations overseas to increase the number of forces that can he deployed and suppoited quickly 
with available airlift. 

This year, DoD is using 35 ships for alloal propositioning. Of these, 25 have been chartered 
from the commercial fleet and 10 conic iroin the RRT: 

• Thiiteen of the chartered ships arc Maritime Propositioning Ships (MRS), 
which weie built or modilied in the mid-lOXOs specif tcally lor the 
piepositioning of Marine Corps equipment and supplies. These sliqu ate 
organized into three squadrons, each suppoitmg a Inigade-eqmvalent loice 
capability. Die ships ioutmely have been deployed in the western Racilic, 

Indian, and Atlantic Oceans, from which they could quickly be dispatched 
to the scene of a crisis, remaining of]shore until a decision is made to 
deploy troops. All three squadrons were used in Operation Desert Shield 
and have been fully recunsiiiuled. 

w Tight RRT ships (plus two chattered ships to be available later this yeat) 
cany equipment and supplies for a heavy Ai my luigade, as lecommended 
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in the MRS. The RRF ships will be returned to reserve status when 
LMSRs being procured for afloat prepositioning arc delivered. 

• The remaining 12 ships carry munitions, medical material, fuel, 

equipment to permit the discharge of petroleum from tankers offshore, and 
equipment for units required early in a deployment. 

Prior to Operation Desert Shield, the Army had prepositioned equipment in central Europe for 
six heavy brigades, an armored cavalry regiment, and supporting units. The Air Force had 
prepositioned in SWA common items for the support of 15 tactical and support squadrons. War 
reserve materiel also was prepositioned in Europe, in SWA, and throughout the Pacific for forces 
based or deployed there and lor early-deploying units. Much of this equipment and materiel was 
used in tnc Persian Gulf deployment or was drawn on for subsequent force sustainment. Some is 
being reconstituted, but propositioning programs also are being reconfigured to reflect posl-Cold 
War needs. 

Increasing Capabilities to Meet Future Challenges 
AIRLIFT PROGRA MS 

The MRS recommended continuing the C-17 program. Since the publication of that study, 
however, the C-17 program has come under increased scrutiny by the Department and Congress. 
Last spring, the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition and Technology convened a Defense 
Science Board (DSB) inquiry into the technical and managerial aspects of the program. As a 
result of the DSB recommendations and a lengthy Defense Acquisition Board (DAB) review, 
McDunnell-Douglas and the Department have reached a comprehensive settlement on 
outstanding C-17 issues. DoF) has agreed to accept up to a total of 40 C-17 aircraft until 
McDonnell-Douglas demonstrates production scheduling reliability, performance in accordance 
with contract specifications, and acceptable reliability and maintainability standards. The 
extensive DAB process also examined the eongrcssionally-mandated C-17 cost and operational 
effectiveness analysis (COEA) performed by the Institute lor Defense Analyses. Congress 
required the Federally Funded Research and Development Center to examine the 
cosl-effeclivcness of the C-17 as well as alternatives to it, including the C-5, a C-141 Service 
File Extension Program, and the potential contribution of commercial derivative aircraft The 
COEA concluded that while commercial derivative aircraft have significant potential, 
particularly for operations in theaters with robust infrastructures, the C-17 remains the most 
militarily flexible alternative. 

As a result ol the review of the C-17 program, the Department is taking three step . to meet 
military airlift requirements. First, the test and evaluation of the C-17 program will he 
completed. Ten C-17s have been delivered to date. These aircralt are being used lbi the test 
program and foi training airciew.s and maintenance peisonnel. Piogram testing — including an 
assessment of reliability, maintainability, and availability — will tre completed in 1005. Second, 
the Depaitmeiil is beginning a program loj a nondevelopmental airlilt aiicralt (NDAA). Unde: 
this program, the Air Force will conduct a competition loi an aiicralt incoipoialing an existing 
design — a C-5 oi tonimeicial wide-body deiivative — that can meet military airlilt 
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requirements. The results of that competition will also he complete in 1995. Third, the 
Department is updating the Mobility Requirements Study to expand the analysis of alternative 
levels of airlift and investigate a range of assumptions concerning the infrastructure available to 
support airlift operations. The updated MRS analysis will form the basis for the statement ot 
airlift requirements that will be used in the NDAA competition. 

The C-17 and NDAA will be evaluated in a single, integrated decision process early in FY 1996. 
At that time, the C-17 testing and performance assessment will be complete and the costs and 
capabilities of potential commercial derivative aircraft will have been fully explored in the 
NDAA competition. The detailed statement of airlift requirements derived front the updated 
MRS will serve as the basis lor the evaluation of airlift alternatives. 

SEALIFT AND AFLOAT PREPOSITION1NG PROGRAMS 

Between 1990 and 1993, Congress appropriated $2.5 billion for procurement of sealift vessels. 
The MRS recommended acquiring LMSRs both to preposition equipment for a heavy Army 
brigade and to augment existing sealift capacity, in order to meet the objective of deploying a 
heavy Army corps in no more than a month’s time. Last summer, contracts were awarded to 
modify five existing ships to the LMSR design; two contracts also were awarded for 
construction of new LMSRs. Each of the latter contracts was for one ship, with options for five 
more. Two additional ships will complete the licet expansion recommended b> the MRS. The 
FY 1995-99 program includes $3.1 billion for this purpose. The modified ships will be used for 
prepositioning until new ships are available; at that time, they will be put into reserve status to 
maximize their service liie. 

Experience in Operation Desert Shield taught that past maintenance procedures and I unding for 
the RRF were inadequate to meet readiness goals. With even more stringent future readiness 
objectives recommended by the MRS, more extensive maintenance programs will be necessary. 
Because most RRF ships were used during Operation Desert Shield and returned to storage in a 
high slate of readiness, it was not necessary to increase funding immediately to implement these 
programs. For FY 1995 and beyond, MARAD, working closely with C NCTRANS, has 
proposed a fiscally conservative maintenance program that achieves MRS-reeommended 
readiness objective.-, tlmough periodic activations, the assignment of maintenance crews to the 
ships, and renegotiated ship manager commas. 

PROGRAMS FOR PREPOSITIONING ASHORE 

The Army is in the process of restructuring its unit equipment propositioning worldwide. F'oui 
heavy brigade sets of prepositioned equipment are being reconstituted in central Europe. These 
will ensure the ability to meet U.S. commitments to NATO’s multinational corps and rapid 
reaction forces A fifth brigade set is in Italy, where it is available for use on NATO’s southern 
flank or elsewhere in the region. In SWA, the battalion set ot equipment already in Kuwait is 
being expanded to brigade size. Negotiations aie under way with annihei nation in the legion to 
preposition a second brigade and nondivisional support. These two sets, in combination with the 
brigade set afloat, will provide the capability to deploy an entile heavy division rapidly. 
Negotiations also are under way with the Republic ol Korea to pieposition equipment loi a 
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heavy brigade so that a full division could quickly be fielded there. The Department is seeking 
allied or alliance funding for all prepositioning projects. Projects in Europe arc eligible for some 
support from the NATO Infrastructure Fund, but the United Slates must contribute its full share 
to the fund if these and other high-priority projects arc to receive financing. 


Conclusion 

A robust mobility capability is essential to meeting post-Col-1 War demands with fewer forces 
and a reduced permanent forward presence. The FY 1995-99 program continues the 
long-standing partnership between the Department of Defense and the transportation industry, 
depending primarily on the private sector for the capabilities it can provide and using defense 
funds to buy capabilities that have little or no commercial utility. In combination, DoD's 
programs and those of DOT for the RRF and the commercial licet ensure that the United States 
will be able to respond promptly and effectively in situations ranging from natural disaster to 
major war. 
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Introduction 

Special Operations Forces (SOF) serve three strategic purposes that will be increasingly 
important in the post-Cold War world: (1) they expand the range of options available to 
decisionmakers confronting crises and conflicts below the threshold of war, such as terrorism, 
insurgency, subversion, and sabotage; (2) they act as force multipliers in support of conventional 
forces engaged in major conflicts, thereby increasing the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
overall U.S. military effort; and (3) they provide unique capabilities for conducting activities 
in support of benign, noncombat missions such as humanitarian and security assistance. 

SOF’s Heritage: Holes and Missions 

SOF have a dual heritage. They are the most preeminent surgical penetration and strike force, 
able to respond to specialized contingencies across the conflict spectrum with stealth, speed, 
and precision. They are also warrior-diplomats capable of influencing, advising, training, and 
conducting operations with foreign forces, officials, and populations. One of these two generic 
SOF roles is at the heart of each of the SOF missions, as well as associated collateral activities, 
which comprise h ■' SOF range of missions. 

• Foreign Internal Defense (FID). SOF tram, advise, and assist host nation 
military, paramilitary, and on occasion civilian forces, in support of 
programs designed to free and protect a society from subversion, 

lav lcssncss, and insurgency. 

• Special Reconnaissance (SR). SR complements national and theater 
intelligence collection systems by obtaining specific, well-defined, and 
time-sensitive information of strategic or operational significance. 

• Direct Action (DA). In pursuit of important targets located within hostile 
or denied territory, SOF units may employ raid, ambush, or direct assault 
tactics. 

• Counterterrorism (CT). The primary mission of SOF in this interagency 
activity is to apply highly specialized capabilities to preempt or resolve 
terrorist incidents abroad. 

• Unconventional Warfare (UW). UW involves SOF working with 
assistance from indigenous forces in the interrelated fields ol guerrilla 
warfare, subversion, sabotage, intelligence collection, escape and evasion, 
and olhei low visibility, covert, or clandestine operations behind enemy 
lines or in politically sensitive territory. 

• Civil Affairs (CA). CA involve coordinating U.S. mililaiy activities with 
foicign civilian officials, loicign civilian populations, U.S. government 
civilian agencies, and nongovernmental organizations. 
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• Psychological Operations (PSYOP). PSYOP activities are directed 
toward foreign audiences and arc intended to influence attitudes and 
behavior. 

• Associated Collateral Activities. Missions such as security assistance, 
support to counterdrug operations, humanitarian assistance/disaster relief, 
personnel recovery, peacekeeping, and counterproliferation are areas 
where SOF share responsibility with other forces as directed by regional 
CINCs. 





~ Foreign Internal Defanwi ■ 

— Special Reconnaissance - 

« Direct Action —— 

■ Countericrmrimn — 

— Unconventional Warfare - 

-Civil Affairs- 

— Psychological Operations 



SOF’s Role in Support of Defense Strategy 

SOF will continue to provide strategic utility, and undertake their traditional, additional and 
collateral missions in the post-Cold War world. Because of their very nature, SO.-' will need 
fewer modifications than most forces which have trained primarily for conventional missions. 
However, there will he some shift in mission emphasis as SOF are oriented to the newly 
identified dangers: the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), regional 
aggressors, and threats to democracy. Increasing attention also will be given to training in 
nonleihul techniques and support of peacekeeping, humanitaiian assistance, and disaster relief 
operations. 


SOF and the Dangers Posed by Weapons of Mass Destruction 

The proliferation of WMD — nucleai, biological, and chemical weapons and their delivery 
systems — is one of the most serious security threats that the United Stales, its allies, and friends 
confront in the post-Cold War era. When U.S. forces aie laced with a discrete theater WMD 
threat, SOF can assist in the thiee elemental options of deterring, destroying, or defending 
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against it. SOF direct action capabilities contribute to deterrence and destruction options by 
providing a precision strike capability against completed weapons, storage facilities, and 
command and control nodes. SOF special reconnaissance capabilities can contribute to the 
defense against WMD threats by providing real-time intelligence unavailable from overhead 
systems. 


SOF and Regional Dangers — Large-Scale Aggression 

SOF are force multipliers for U.S. conventional forces combatting large-scale regional 
aggression, contributing directly to conventional combat operations, complicating enemy 
operations through assistance to indigenous forces allied with the United States, and sealing the 
victory through post-hostility and restoration activities. In Operation Desert Storm, for example, 
SOF conducted special reconnaissance, direct action, and other missions behind Iraqi lines which 
contributed to deception operations that misled the enemy about the coalition’s operational plan. 
According to information obtained from prisoners of war, psychological operations leaflets and 
broadcasts were responsible for a large number of enemy defections and surrenders. Active and 
Reserve component CA units processed and managed displaced person and refugee operations 
and distributed humanitarian assistance, supplies, and services. Reserve CA also assisted 
ministries of the Government of Kuwait in planning for the immediate post-conflict restoration 
of Kuwait. 

SOF are particularly well suited to conventional coalition warfare. One SOF contribution to the 
Operation Desert Storm campaign was to extend the command and control system from the 
Coalition headquarters to all national elements in the field. 

By providing command, control, and intelligence information to their host commanders, 

134 SOF teams ensured coherent, unified action before, during, and after hostilities. General 
Schwarzkopf referred to this SOF contribution as the glue that held the coalition together. 

The application of SOF to this regional contingency was accomplished despite considerable 
procedural and organizational problems; the planning and execution of future conventional 
war plans must be more cognizant of the applicability el SOF. 


SOF and Regional Dangers — Low Intensity Conflict 

SOF has an important role to play in low-intensity conflict both neeausc of the unique 
capabilities resident in SOF and because of the special character of low-intensity conflicts. 
These activities are not focused on traditional, conventional military objectives. They are not 
driven by the requirement to destroy enemy forces or capture terrain, but rather by the need to 
change an adversary’s policy without resorting to the expense and risk of war. If the United 
States treats these activities as merely scaled-down versions of conventional war, not heeding 
their special character, it will not succeed, or succeed only at a great cost in lives and resources. 

Low-intensity conflict will continue to concern the United Stales. Terrorism, subversion, 
insurgency, and coups d’etat are likeiy to be some of the principal means by which national and 
subnational actors carve out their places in die post-Cold Wai world. Such activities may be 
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used to weaken regional security by undermining support for U.S. presence, reducing U.S. 
access and influence, complicating the coordination of collective defense efforts, or directly 
attacking Americans, allies, or regimes friendly to the United States. To respond to these 
threats, the U.S. cannot rely only on a well-honed conventional military capability which can 
he unleashed when its vital interests are directly threatened. 

In addition to responding to these dangers, U.S. low-intensity conflict capabilities allow one to 
take advantage of the opportunities that arc now bclore the nation, such as spreading the benefits 
of democracy and free trade to an extent that would have seemc d unimaginable only a few years 
ago. Conflict resolution, disarming, and restoration skills will be important in this regard, 
allowing the U.S. to support selected peacekeeping and peace enforcement missions, just as a 
security assistance surge, or a small application or show of force may help shore up an emerging 
democratic regime. 

Success in any of these activities requires dvat the U.S. emphasize approaches and capabilities 
different from those that dominate warfighting. Low-intensity conflict requires a scenario- 
specific, balanced, and integrated application of all elements of U.S. national powe.. 


5OF and the Challenges of Democratization 

Many of the skills in the SOF inventory are directly applicable to support friendly, democratic 
regimes. Due to their linguistic ability and cross-cultural sensitivities, they can quickly establish 
an effective working rapport with foreign military and paramilitary forces and, when required, 
government officiJs. Some activities whicn SOF (especially Civil Affairs, Psychological 
Operations, and Special Forces (SF)) can pursue in democratization support missions are 
assessments of appropriate host nation projects, disastci assistance or humanitarian assistance 
planning seminars, interagency coordination, foreign liaison, arid public information programs. 

Some military units, especially combat support and combat service support units, such as 
engineer or medical units, and even some civilian agencies would benefit from having civil 
affairs, psychological operations, or special forces personnel attached for overseas peacetime 
missions. Prior to deployment, they can train members in the cultural aspects of their projects 
and how' to deal with local military officials and civilians they may come into contact with. 
During deployment, SOF can assist them in coordinating with local representatives and 
population. 


Defining Appropriate SOF Missions and Ensuring Maximum Effectiveness 

To realize their full potential as strategic assets, SOF require national level oversight and must he 
fully integrated into both conventional operations and interagency planning. Since historically 
SOF have been under or overvalued, national level oversight of special operations ;;; required to 
ensure that they arc employed to maximum effectiveness. Understanding the qualities Ur 1 
make Special Operations Forces unique is critical to identifying precisely how change; ’ 
security environment and defense policy affect SOF, and to evaluating me importance .... 
appropriateness of newly emerging missions and activities. Special operations differ lroi.i 
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conventional operations in degree or physical and political risk, operational techniques, mode 
of employment (covert or clandestine vice covert), independence from Iriendly support, and 
dependence on detailed intelligence and indigenous assets. 

In larger-scale conflicts, special operations forces, like airpower, armored and infantry divisions, 
or naval forces, aie most effective when matched with complementary capabilities. Skillful 
integration of SO with conventional forces will allow SOF to fulfill their force multiplier 
function in conventional operations. DoD needs to improve SOF interoperability with 
conventional forces and ensure their inclusion in strategic planning, joint training, interagency 
exercises, and DoD educational curricula. 



FY91 FY92 FY93 FY91 FY92 FY93 FY91 FY92 FY93 I Y91 FY92 FY93 FY91 FY92 PI93 

SOUTHCOM LANTCOM EUCOM CENTCOM PACOM 




In low-intensity conflicts, SOF have particular advantages, but the complex natuie ol such an 
environment demands carelul planning and interagency coordination. Since highei prolile diiect 
action missions can entail great risk, if unsuccessful, they can exacerbate the situation, negate 
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political advantages, or lose U.S. credibility. SOF must move beyond jointness to provide the 
extra options that SOF give decisionmakers looking lor more imaginative solutions in the 
political-military environment short of war. Virtually all future SOF operations, wit' the 
exception of some conducted in wartime support of conventional operations, will ha 1 ; to be 
intimately coordinated with other U.S. government agencies. 


Current and Recent Operations 


The sensitivity of special operations precludes a specific discussion of most SOF activities in this 
report. However, examples of some recent operations include the following: 


• SOF continue to support the U.S. Central Command in Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait with training missions. Additionally, elements of SOF provided 
specific assistance to the United Nations weapons and munitions 
(chemical, biological and nuclear) inspection effort in Iraq. 




When the plight of the Kurdish refugees in Northern Iraq compelled the 
international community to provide humanitarian assistance, SOF 
activities in Opciations Provide Comfort 1 and II and Poised Hammei 
(October 1991 to September 1992), supported relief activities from 
Turkey and provided a capability for direct action missions il called upon. 
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Operation Provide Relief (August 1992 to January 1993) while supporting 
the UNITAF humanitarian mission. 


• In the enforcement mission in Somalia — UNITAF (November 1992 to 
January 1993) — SOF provided liaison support to the various coalition 
participants engaged in stabilization operations. 

• SOF provided Task Toicc Ranger composed ol vaiious SOF capabilities, 
while various SOF personnel formed part of the Quick Reaction Force, 
to UNOSOM 11. CA and PSYOP forces supported Joint Task l oice 
Somalia, and the U.N. Command and Logistics Support Command by 
coordinating military civil action projects and humanitarian assistance 
efforts, facilitating development of local government councils, and 
conducting public information programs. 

• During Operation Provide Hope (Apiil to September 1992). SOF provided 
humanitarian assistance to Russia and olhei areas of the Conner Soviet 
Union. 


• During Provide Promise (July 1992 to Present), SOI assisted the 
UN-sponsored humanitarian elloii in the forma Yugoslavia. 

• PSYOP and Civil A ft airs specialists are assisting military planners m 
USLUCOM in contingency planning for various potential demociati/ation 
support missions. 

• During Support Justice IV (September 1992 to Soptciidvi 1993) and the 
current lollow-on opciations, SOF conducted countcidrug opciations in 
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Latin America in support of the U.S. drug law enforcement agencies. 

SOP trained and provided expert advise to host-nation armed forces 
dedicated to the counterdrug mission, primarily through exercises, joint 
planning and assistance teams, and mobile training teams. SOP' teams 
conducted over 230 counterdrug missions in support of the Drug 
Enforcement Agency, the U.S. Information Agency, and the State 
Department’s Narcotics Assistance Staff. 

The most telling benchmark for indicating the ambitious operations tempo for SOI' 
aggressiveness in 1993 is the high operational tempo of overseas deployments: SOP conducted 
over 9d7 deployments (13,454 personnel) to 101 countries to accomplish tasks in their primary 
mission areas. 


The chart below depicts the relationships among the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Special Operations/Low-Intcnsity Conflict) (OASD(SO/LIC)), U.S. Special Operations 
Command (USSOCOMj, and its component organization of SOP and their major locations. 
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Force Structure 

SOF arc prepared u> operate worldwide and across the spectrum of conflict. Approximately 
43,000 active and reserve SOF personnel forces from the Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
assigned to USSOCOM. They are organized into three service components and a joint 
command. In actual operations, service component units are normally employed in joint task 
forces tailored for specific missions. 

Army Special Operations Forces arc comprised of Special Forces (Green Beret), Ranger, Special 
Operations Aviation (SOA), PSYOP, CA, Signal, Support, and Headquarters units under U.S. 
Army Special Operations Command (USASOC). The Special Forces arc organized into five 
active and four (soon to be two) reserve SF Groups. The Ranger regiment is comprised of three 
battalions, based at three locations across ihc United States, and a headquarters company. SOA 
is comprised of one active regiment in the United Slates, one detachment in Panama, and one 
National Guard battalion. PSYOP is organized into three PSYOP groups, one active and two 
reserve. The CA force is 91 percent reserve and consists of 36 units which are regionally 
aligned. 

Naval Special Warfare (NSW) forces support naval and joint special operations within the 
theater unified commands. NSW is organized into SEAL teams, consisting of 10 16-man 
platoons, SEAL Delivery Vehicle Teams. Special Boat Squadrons and Special Boat Units, and 
small command and control elements located outside the continental United Stales (CONUS) to 
support other NSW forces assigned to theater Special Operation Commands or components of 
naval task forces. 

An Force SOF is organized into one active Special Operations Wing, two active Special 
Operations Groups (one each in Pacilic and European Commands), one reserve Special 
Operations Wing, one reserve Special Operations Gioup, and one active Special Tactics Group. 
These units perform long-range infiltration, resupply, or exfiltration missions deep within 
sensitive or enemy held territory. They can also conduct PSYOP leaflet drops, broadcast radio 
or television signals, and deliver 15,000 pound BLU-82 bombs (as demonstrated during 
Opciation Desert Storm), in addition to providing close air support, interdiction, and armed 
escort capabilities. These aircraft support both SOF and conventional forces. 


SOF Themes for the Future 

Nine themes will guide the SOF community during the decade of the IPUOs: 

* Ensure maximum flexibility consistent with full accountability. SOF 
missions arc often fluid, being shaped by political context and tactical 
developments requiring modifications and expediences. Ncxerthclcss, 
adherence to rules ol engagement and responsiveness to military and 
civilian authority are paramount. 

• Encourage unorthodox approaches and unconventional techniques that 
bring typically American virtues such as indcpei deuce, innovation, and 
initiative to work on .security challenges. 
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• Continue investing in science and technology. 

• Maintain technical superiority in weaponry, materiel, and delivery 
systems. 

• Prepare lor the kinds of conflicts (terrorism, insurgency, subversion, 
sabotage, etc.) which religious, ethnic, and nationalistic movements are 
likely to spawn. 

• Stress SOF applicability for forward-basing, deployability, and regional 
orientation. 

• Integrate SOF more fully with conventional forces and other U.S. 
government agencies. 

• Design force structure to reflect the proper mix of the SOF missions areas. 

Future special operations missions and activities will require greater 
specialization in training and force structure. The physical and technical 
requirements of operations will increase with the sophistication of 
adversaries, and the linguistic, cultural, and political needs ol the training 
and advisory mission will increase as the regional security environment 
becomes more complex. 

• Assure appropriate missions arc tasked to SOF. Special operations have 
key elements that distinguish them from conventional operations; the 
utility of SOF increasingly hinges upon regional knowledge, flexibility, 
political awareness, and discipline. 

Conclusion 

SOF are particularly suited to many new activities which will Slow from the national security 
strategy. Many of these miss : ons icquirc traditional SOF capabilities while others such as 
peacekeeping, peace enforcement, counterproliferation, and democratization arc relatively new 
and arc the subject of developing SOF doctrine. However, the late 19K0s and early 1000s have 
proven that SOF arc invaluable as facilitators and peacetime operators, as well as premier strike 
troops. In order to be as effective as possible, SOF face two major challenges: they must 
integrate — with conventional forces, other U.S. agencies, friendly foreign lerces, and other 
international organizations (United Nations, Red Cross, etc.) — while preserving an element ol 
autonomy nccessaiy to protect and encourage the unconventional approach that is the soul ol 
special operations. This interoperability will facilitate the other major challenge ol the 1990s -- 
to modify capabilities and perceptions to enable SOF' to conduct operations successfully in 
support ol peacetime objectives. 
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Introduction 


The United States conducts activities in space necessary for national security in the post-Cold 
War era. DoD space policy recognizes space as a medium, like the land, sea, and atmosphere, 
within which military operations can take place in support of U.S. national security objectives. 
DoD space forces consist of space and terrestrial systems, equipment, facilities, organizations, 
and personnel necessary to exploit and, if required, control space for national security. 

Achieving U.S. national security objectives in the most effective and efficient way requires that 
the capabilities of space forces be fully utilized for national defense. The Persian Gulf conflict 
of 1991 and other recent contingencies demonstrated that space forces arc fundamental to 
fighting and decisively winning wars. Consequently, space forces will play important roles 
in helping to counter the new dangers which could threaten U.S. national security interests now 
and in the future and assist in the succcsslul execution of national security strategy and national 
military strategy. 
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sustaining an effective level til U.S. defense capability as overall force structuie is downsized 
and rcstruc'urcd. Space forces meet a wide range of requirements critical to the National 
Command Authorities (NCA), combatant commanders, and operational forces. The global 
coverage, high readiness, non-intrusive forward presence, rapid responsiveness, and inherent 
flexibility of space forces enable them to provide real -time and near-real-time support for 
mibtary operations across the entire spectrum of conflict. 


Space Forces and the Revolution in Modern Warfare 

Advances in technology provide the potential to alter fundamentally the conduct of modem 
warfare. Driven primarily by improvements in information collection, pioccssing, and 
transmission technology, this revolution could have an impact upon miliuny opetations at 
least as dramatic as the introduction of the aircraft or lank earlier ii. this century. Space loices 
are playing a central role in this ongoing revolution because they provide unique capabilities 
for gathering, processing, and disseminating inhu mation. 

THE PERSIAN GULF CONFLICT AND SPACF SYSTEMS SUPPORT TO MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 

The contributions of space forces to U.S. defense strategy and military opeiations we:e not 
widely recognized prior to the Persian Gull conflict oi 1991 In pan, this was because DoD'.s 
exploitation ol space systems duiing the Cold Wai Incused heavily o:i pioviding suppoit to the 
NCA and strategic nuclear uscis in peacetime. Space systems played s.gnilieaiH roles, Inmevei, 
in the success of contingency operations in Gicnada (Uigciu Puiy, 1983), Libya (LI Doiadu 
Canyon, 19X6), the Persian Gull (Harncst Will, 19XX), and Panama (Just Cause, 19X9). Since 
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Operation Desert Shield/Dcscrt Storm, space systems also have played significant roles in 
support of nearly every U.S. military operation including those in Iraq (Provide Comfort), 

Somalia (Restore Hope), and the former Yugoslavia (Provide Promise). 

The Gulf War thus was a watershed event with respect to the emergence of space power as an 
element of U.S. military power. Indeed, Operation Desert Storm has heen called the first space 
war U.S. national security space systems, augmented by U.S. civil, commercial, and allied 
space systems, were employed more extensively than in previous contingencies and with broader 
integration into the overall force structure. From the initial force deployment planning to the 
final cease-fire, space systems were integral to nearly all phases ot military operations. Space 
forces directly influenced the course and outcome of the conflict. They helped to pierce the 
fog and moderate the friction of war. Consequently, space forces helped to confer a decisive 
advantage upon United States and coalition forces in terms of combat timing, operational tempo, 
synchronization, maneuver, and the integrated application of firepower. 

During the Persian Gulf conflict, the United States demonstrated it is the only nation with a high 
technology system of systems which integrates command, control, communications, computers, 
and intelligence (C 4 I) systems with military platforms and weapons systems equip! with 
advanced conventional munitions. As employed in Operation Desert Storm, this C 4 l-io-sirikc 
force was overwhelmingly effective against an adversary with conventional armored forces and 
air defense systems. Space forces provide key capabilities to integrate and deliver C 4 1 suppor t 
to land, sea, and air forces. In particular, space systems pros 1c: 

• Global, real-time and near-real-time, all-weather, day/night, 
reconnaissance, surveillance, early warning, attack assessment, and 
environmental monitoring for a dynamic, multidimensional picture of 
the area ol operations to observe the entire theater, assess enemy and 
friendly strengths and weaknesses, and define objectives. 

• Instantaneous, secure battle management, command, control, and 
communications for rapid and coordinated execution and redirection 
of force packages and joint operations for maximal effect; 

.1 

• A global three-dimensional grid reference system for standardizing 
the locations of force positions, force directions, and force objectives 
to facilitate the flexible, discriminate application ol individual foice 
packages and joint operations; and 

• Continuous, real time, all-weather, day/nighl, precise navigation, 
positioning, timing, and velocity data lor the attainment of neat zero 
circular error probable weapons delivery accuracy, thereby minimizing 
the level ol force requited to achieve an objective with minimum 
casualties and collateral damage. 

Space-based mice multipliers help to improve operational effectiveness, elliciency, and 
ini ropeiability; maintain high technology superiority; and support worldwide deployment, 
sustainment, and opeiations of U.S. land, sea, and air forces. By pmviding almost global 
coverage, space loiccs help to compensate lot reductions in toiwaul positioned inliastiuctiiie 
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and provide ready, in-place capabilities to support U.S. f orces worldwide without the need to 
mobilize additional combat resources. 

C 4 !AND THE U.S. CONTRIBUTION TO GLOBAL SECURITY 

Space forces are a comparative national advantage of the United States and are an area within 
coalition strategy that can contribute unique capabilities for global security. In particular, space 
systems are capable of performing missions which place a premium on interoperability and the 
capability to operate effectively with other nations’ forces. Space systems enable United States 
and allied land, sea, and air forces to operate jointly in a more efficient and effective manner. 
They may also provide a means to support political commitments without putting U.S. forces at 
risk. Moreover., certain space systems provide dual-use capabilities employed by U.S. as well 
as international civil and commercial users in peacetime. 


The exploitation and control of space will enable U.S. forces to establish intormation dominance 
over an area of operations. Establishing such dominance will be the key to achieving success in 
future crises or conflicts. As the Gull War showed, this can greatly enhance U.S. and allied 
ability to fight on favorable terras by taking the initiative away from the adversary. The ability 
to provide C 4 1 support to U.S. forces, and deny such support to an adversary, will enable 
combatant commanders and operational forces to think and react faster than an adversary and 
thereby dictate the timing and tempo of operations. Seizing and maintaining information 
dominance progressively, and in an accelerating manner, will help to paralyze an adveisary’s 
ability to command and control its forces. 

The Persian Gulf conflict, however, also enabled allies and potential adversaries to observe the 
value of, and U.S. reliance upon, space forces. As a result, numerous countries in regions 
around the world are acquiring or accessing space systems, technologies, and products. Foreign 
nations and subnational groups arc obtaining space capabilities through indigenous efforts, 
purchases of goods and services, and cooperative activities. Combined with the prolileration of 
nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction, missile systems for their delivery, and advanced 
conventional weapon systems, the spread ol indigenous military and intelligence space systems, 
civil space systems with military and intelligence utility, and commetcial space services with 
military and intelligence applications poses a significant challenge to U.S delense strategy and 
military operations. 

Consequently, DoD must be able to ensure freedom of action in space for friendly lorces while, 
when directed, limit or deny an adversary’s ability to use the medium for hostile purposes, do 
ensure space control, DoD will preserve it; capabilities to surveii and monitoi all imlitaiy 
significant activities in space. DoD also will continue to design, develop, and operate space 
systems with ensuted survivability and cnduiability ol their critical functions. Moicuver. DoD 
must have capabilities to deny an adversary's use of space systems to suppoil hostile imlitaiy 
lorces. 

In addition to military countermeasures, DoD’s strategy to deal with the lineal posed by the 
proliferation ol space capabilities with militaiy and intelligence applications includes: actions 
to strengthen U.S competitiveness in loreign maikets; measures to protect technologies, 
methodologies, and overall system capabilities which sustain U.S. advantage in space 
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capabilities and promote continued U.S. technological advancements; maintaining controls 
over significant capabilities which can be sold or transferred to foreign recipients; 
government-to-government relationships with friendly states involving the sharing and 
protection of space technology, products, and data; and agreements or arrangements which 
limit or deny foreign access to space systems, technology, products, and data which could 
provide support to hostile forces. 

SPACE AND NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 

Space forces are an integral clement of the overall deterrent posture of the U.S. armed forces. 
Any nation contemplating an action hostile to U.S. national security interests must be concerned 
about American space capabilities. Space systems provide the NCA, combatant commanders, 
and operational forces with unprecedented global situational awareness to identify and react to 
threats. Although the United States is withdrawing some forces from overseas bases, space 
systems continue to provide non-intrusive, near-global coverage. Space forces thus increase the 
risk that hostile actions will be discovered by the United States, can introduce an element of 
uncertainty into the minds of potential adversaries, and thereby may influence the risk 
calculations another nation makes before initiating aggressive behavior. 

In particular, as noted above, space forces provide unique capabilities for collecting and 
disseminating information for determining other nations' capabilities and imemions. This 
includes information for indications, warning, and responding to the threat or use of weapons 
of mass destruction against the United States, its armed forces, allies, and friends. Space 
systems also support treaty monitoring and enable Presidential and diplomatic communications 
to convey national interests and objectives to allies and adversaries. Space systems thus are 
critical to the ability of the United States to sustain a credible deterrent posture which will 
continue to ensure that the costs of the threat or use of mass destruction weapons and delivery 
systems are unacceptable. 

Space forces also arc essential for ensuring that U.S. land, sea, arid air forces are capable of 
conducting operations to delay, disrupt, or destroy tnc acquisition, deployment, and supporting 
infrastructure for weapons of mass destruction and missile systems. Space systems collect and 
disseminate information necessary for detecting, identifying, and characterizing threats. This 
includes nuclear material production, weapons systems transfers, and movements. Space 
systems support military planning, mission rehearsal, and targeting; detect nuclear detonations; 
provide launch point determination; ensure command, control, and communications; enable 
precise navigation, maneuver, and weapons delivery; facilitate smart weapons selection and 
lorce coot dination; and suppoit mapping, charting, geodesy, and terrain analysis. The force 
multipliers provided by space forces will enhance the effectiveness of military operations to 
sei/.e, disable, or destroy weapons ol mass destruction and their means of delivery. 

Furthermore, space forces improve the effectiveness of active and passive delense measures. 

U.S. armed forces must be prepared to conduct operations against potential adversaries equipped 
with weapons of mass destruction and missile systems. Space systems will support the 
operations ol active defenses which can intercept ballistic missiles with a high degree of 
confidence and pievenl or limit contamination should the missile be can ving a nuclear, 
biological, or chemical weapon Space system technologies are being investigated to allow 
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cuing of missile defense forces to attacks by cruise missiles. They also will support civil defense 
of populations and passive defenses of operational forces. Space systems can provide missile 
launch detection; impact point prediction; target acquisition sensor cuing; battle management; 
command, control, communications, and intelligence; and missile warning dissemination. 

Among the most dramatic examples of the contributions of space systems during the Persian 
Gulf conflict, for example, was the use of the space-based sensors and communications systems 
to provide warning of Iraqi tactical ballistic missile launches against targets in Saudi Arabia and 
Israel. This missile warning information facilitated the passive defense of coalition forces, civil 
defense of populations, and Patriot theater missile defense engagements of Scud ballistic 
missiles. It proved to be a critical factor in minimizing casualties and preventing escalation of 
the conflict. 


Space Force Structure 

DoD space policy emphasizes integrating space forces and operations with terrestrial forces to 
provide assured, responsive support to military operational forces. DoD space force structure 
is comprised of space systems and capabilities in four mission areas. First, the space support 
mission area involves operations to deploy and sustain military systems in space. Second, the 
force enhancement mission area involves space combat support operations to improve the 
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effectiveness of TJ.S. and allied land, sea, air, and space f< 
support other national security, civil, and commercial users. Third, the space control mission 
area involves countcrspaec operations to ensure the ability ol U.S. and allied forces to exploit 
space, while limiting or denying an adversary’s ability to exploit the medium for hostile 
purposes. Finally, die force application mission area involves fire support operations from 
space against enemy land, sea, air, or ballistic missile Ibices. 


SPACE SUPPORT 


The space support mission area includes capabilities for launching and deploying space vehicles, 
maintaining and sustaining spacecraft on-orbit, and dcorbiting and recovering space vehicles as 
required. The Eastern Range at Cape Canaveral Air Force Station, Florida, and the Western 
Range at Vandenberg AFB, California, arc the nation’s primary space launch facilities. DoD 
employs Pegasus, Delta II, Allas II, and Titan II and IV space launch vehicles as well as Inertial 
Upper Stage and Centaur upper stage boosters to deliver payloads into orbit. Centralized 
command and control of DoD satellites is provided by the Consolidated Space Operations Center 
at Falcon AFB, Colorado. The Air Force Satellite Control Network provides telemetry, tracking, 
and control for most DoD satellites. The Navy Satellite Operations Center also piovidcs 
tclcmctiy, tracking, and control foi some DoD satellites. In addition, Air Force Transportable 
Mission Giound Stations can provide mobile command and control capabilities for certain DoD 
satellites. 


FORCE ENHANCEMENT 

The force enhancement mission area includes capabilities for reconnaissance and suiveillance, 
tactical warning and attack assessment, communications, navigation, and environmental 
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monitoring. Space-based reconnaissance and surveillance systems support virtually all DoD 
activities. The National Reconnaissance Oil ice (NRO), a combined activity ol DoD and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, is organized as a DoD agency. The NRO is funded through 
the National Reconnaissance Program which is responsible for managing ITS. government 
intelligence collection from spaccborne and assigned airborne data collection systems. The 
NRO’s mission is to ensure that the United States has the technology and spaccborne and 
airborne assets needed to acc’.im intelligence worldwide for such purposes as monitoring arms 
control agreements and supporting the planning and conduct of military operations. The NRO 
accomplishes this mission ihtough research and development, acquisition, and operation of 
spaccborne and airborne data collection systems. Through Service Tactical Hxploilation of 
National Capabilities (TENCAP) programs, selected national space systems can be exploited 
by U.S. land, sea, and air forces to provide tactical support to combatant commanders and 
operational forces. Military department TENCAP programs are crucial to providing operational 
force commanders timely in-theater tactical support. Fielding of TENCAP equipment from 
theater CINCs to Army divisions and brigades. Air Force wings and squadrons, and Navy 
surface action groups is an ongoing cl fort. By the end of 1994, the Army will field TENCAP 
systems to all Corps/Di vision forces. 

DoD operates space- and ground-based systems to provide the NCA with timely, reliable, 
and unambiguous tactical warning and attack assessment data for force survival or retaliatory 
decisions against air, space, or ballistic missile threats. The space-based Defense Support 
Program provides global detection and repotting of missile and space launches. A network ol 
ground-based radars provides detection, tracking, and warning of ballistic missile attack against 
the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, anti Europe. In addition, the NUDET Detection 
System provides timely, reliable, and accurate detection, locational fixes, and yield readings of 
nuclear detonations for strike, damage, and attack assessments, force management, and test ban 
monitoring. 

Space-based military satellite communications (MILSATCOMj systems provide 
communications services in support of numerous DoD and other U.S. government users. 

The Defense Satellite Communications System (DSCS) ptovides super high frequency secure 
voice and high data rate transmissions for worldwide military command and control, crisis 
management, relay of intelligence and early warning data, treaty monitoring, diplomatic and 
Presidential communications, and communications support for deployed tactical forces. DSCS 
also provides limited anti-jam worldwide connectivity for critical functions such as tactical 
warning and attack assessment and Emergency Action Message dissemination for the NCA, 

Joint Stall, command centers, and other users. 'Die Fleet Satellite Communications and UI11 
Follow-On systems provide ultra high frequency communications tor mobile lorccs, including 
licet bioadcast services and command and control of surface ships, submarines, and airerali. 

'Ihe Air Force Satellite Communications (AI SATCOM) system ptovides icliable, enduring, 
worldwide command and control communications to designated Single Integrated Operational 
Plan/nuclear-capable users for Emergency Action Message dissemination, internetting among 
command authorities, force direction, and force reporting. AFSAICOM also is used by a 
limited number ol high priority non-nuclear users lot opetalional missions, contingency and 
crisis operations, and exercise suppon. DoD augments these dedicated MII.SATCOM systems 
by using the National Aeronautics and Space Administration's’hacking and Data Relay Satellite 
System and by leasing capacity on various commercial communications satellites. 
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The NavstarGPS provides all-weather, day/night, three-dimensional, precise navigation, 
positioning, timing, and velocity data to land-based, seaborne, and airborne U.S. and allied 
forces as well as other national security, civil, and commercial users. GPS enhances ioree 
coordination, command and control, target mapping, the probability of target acquisition, 
flexible routing, and weapons delivery accuracy, especially at night and in adverse weather. 

The Transit Navy Navigational Satellite System, scheduled to be phased out once the GPS 
system reaches full opciational capability, provides two-dimensional position location for 
fleet, ballistic missile submarines as well as other naval and commercial vessels. 

DoD employs a combination of military, civil, and commercial space systems to support its 
requirements for environmental monitoring. Land remote sensing systems provide 
multi-spcctral imagery (MSI) of the earth in support of numerous DoD activities as well 
as other national security, civil, and commercial users. MSI data is U.S. unclassified data and 
is a critical source used to produce MC&G products ranging from one to three hours to one to 
three days for areas of the world where no tactical, i:50,000 maps are available or they are 
10 to 30 years old. MSI products and data are used to support military planning and targeting, 
mapping, charting, and geodesy, hydrography, countemarcotics operations, and monitoring arms 
control agreements. DoD also purchases MSI products and data derived from France's SPOT 
remote sensing space system. In addition, the GEOSAT Follow-On system provides real time 
oceanographic topographical data such as wave heights, currents, and fronts to naval users. The 
Defense Meteorological Satellite Program coll cts and disseminates global visible and infrared 
cloud cover imagery and other meteorological, oceanographic, and solar-geophysical data in 
support of operational forces. DoD augments this dedicated military space system by using 
NOAA and international meteorological satellite systems. 

SPACE CONTROL 

The space control mission area includes capabilities for surveillance of space, space system 
protection, and space system negation The Space Surveillance Network (SSN) provides space 
object cataloging and identification, satellite attack warning, timely notification to U.S. forces 
of satellite flyover, space treaty monitoring, and scientific and technical intelligence-gathering. 

In addition, the SSN would provide targeting and damage assessment information in support of 
antisatellite weapon system operations if such capabilities were deployed. DoD space systems 
arc designed, developed, and operated to assure the survivability and endurance ol space mission 
capability in peace, crisis, and though appropriate levels of conflict commensurate with national 
security requirements. The survivability of DoD space systems is enhanced, as appropriate, 
through swell protection measures as satellite proliferation, hardening, communications 
cross-links, communications security protection, and interoperable ground control. Space 
system negation can be accomplished by methods to counter the ground oi space-based 
elements of a space system or their data linkages. 

FORCE A P FLIC A TI ON 


Finally, the force application mission area would include capabilities for ballistic missile 
defense and power projection. Space-based interceptors are now a technology base program 
only. Research in this area is aimed at developing advanced follow-on technologies offering 
promise for improved performance in both tactical and strategic defenses as insurance against 
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possible future threats. The DoD space force structure does not include any capabilities for 
power projection. 


Major DoD Space Programs 

Space programs constituted three of the six major acquisition programs examined during the 
Bottom-Up Review. The modernization choices for key space support and force enhancement 
programs which emerged front the Review emphasized investing to sustain curr *t space launch 
capabilities for assured access to space while developing and deploying improveu capabilities for 
military satellite communications. An additional review was undertaken on the modernization 
choices for space-based early warning which would enhance tne operational effectiveness of 
U.S. and allied forces. 


SPACE LAUNCH MODERNIZATION 


The Bottom Up Review evaluated the current and projected status of DoD's space launch 
capabilities, along with various options for luture investments in launch vehicles and 
infrastructure. The Review included an examination of U.S. military, civil, and commercial 
space launch needs, the international competitiveness of the U.S. commercial space launch 


industry, and the effect of various modernization options on the industrial base. 


DoD’s space launch capability currently is characterized by high cost and operational limitations 
because of the need to sustain three separate launch teams (for three types of space launch 
vehicles) and associated support equipment, the aging and obsolescence of major expendable 
launch vehicle and range system components, and continued dependence upon outdated launch 
vehicle production lines and labor intensive launch processes. As a result, the performance and 
flexibility of launch operations and system responsiveness to support crises or emergencies arc 

limitv d. 


To address these concerns, DoD considered three alternative options. First, extending the 
life of the current licet of launch vehicles to 2030. Second, developing a new family of 
expendable launch vehicles to replace the current licet starting in 2004. Third, pursuing a 
technology-focused effort to develop a reusable launch vehicle that would effectively leapf rog 
the next generation of expendable launch vehicles. In addition, more austere versions of the first 
and second options were developed which funded only necessary improvements for the tne space 
launch and range infrastructure. Alter reviewing the alternatives, the austere life extension 
option was selected. This option adequately 1 ul I ills DoD’s projected space launch needs at the 
lowest cost over the next decade. It includes the neeessaiy improvements to current space 
launch infrastructure and retains the option for incremental improvement to the current launch 
Heel to support future needs. 


MILITARY SATELUTE COMMUNICATIONS 

The Bottom-Up Review evaluated MILSATCOM program alternatives in light of the projected 
threat, cost and effectiveness tradeolfs, and affordability. The pommy emphasis was on 
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providing low-data-rate (LDR) and niodium-daia-rate (MDR) communications lor U.S. strategic 
and tactical forces employed in one or more major regional conflicts, although the Review also 
addressed other requirements lor strategic forces. The focus of the Review was on identifying 
and evaluating lower-cost alternatives to the Military Strategic and Tactical Relay (M1LSTAR) 
communications system. MILSTAR will provide a survivablc, jam-resistant, worldwide 
communications system to meet essential communications needs of the NCA, combatant 
commanders, and operational forces at all levels of conflict. 

The originai MILSTAR program, initiated in the early 1980s, was designed to provide LDR 
communications for strategic and tactical military' forces, primarily during a nuclear conflict. 

The original design thus included many special features intended to allow the system to survive 
and operate during a nuclear conflict. Because of the greatly reduced threat of nuclear war in the 
post-Cold War era, Congress directed the restructuring of the MILSTAR program to emphasize 
its utility for tactical military forces and reduce system costs. The system’s survivability and 
endurability features as well as its constellation size also were reduced. Nevertheless, the issues 
of MILSTAR affordability and alternative satellite designs were raised during preparation of the 
FY 1994 defense budget. Tire Review thus undertook a comprehensive evaluation aimed at 
determining the costs and effects on military capabilities of the MILSTAR program and its 
alternatives. 

DoD considered lour alternative options to the current program. First, retain two MILSTAR I 
satellites (LDR only) and four MILSTAR II satellites, eliminate the fifth and subsequent 
MIL.STAR II satellites, and develop Advanced Extremely High Frequency (IIIII 7 ) satellites to 
provide LDR and MDR capabilities using advanced technology. Second, retain two MILSTAR I 
satellites and cancel MILSTAR II, replace the four MILSTAR II satellites with ones providing 
an MDR capability (eliminate the LDR capability), and develop Advanced EHF satellites with 
both MDR and LDR capabilities. Third, retain two MILSTAR I satellites and cancel MILSTAR 
II and replace the system with Advanced EHF satellites with both MDR and LDR capability. 
Fourth, cancel MILSTAR II and replace the system with accelerated development of Advanced 
EHF satellites with both MDR and LDR capability. 

After reviewing the alternatives, the Department decided to proceed with the first option, 
deploying two MILSTAR I satellites and the initial constellation of four MILSTAR II satellites 
and then transitioning, to a lower-cost, lower-weight Advanced EHF satellite with a first launch 
no later than FY 2006. This option represents the best means of achieving a needed military 
communications capability in the near term while potentially reducing the long term costs 
associated with sustaining this capability. 

S FACE-BASED EARLY WARMING 

The Department examined alternatives for satisfying ballistic missile tactical warning and attack 
assessment and mid-course tracking requirements. The baseline plans were to leplacc the 
Defense Support Program (DSP) with the Follow-on Early Warning System (FEW’S), and 
Brilliant Eyes program was to perform the new mid-course tracking mission. Alternatives to 
these programs ranged from upgrading DSP. to platforms that use multi-spectral processing 
techniques, to combining both missions on a single piatlorm. 

The Department determined that a more capable system than DSP was needed to dem:t the 
tactical ballistic missile threat, but that the LEWS program was unaffordable. Consequently. 
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the Department is terminating the l'EWS effort, hut a new less ambitious program is being 
developed to replace it. The new program will still emphasize the detection of tactical ballistic 
missiles. 

The Department also decided to slow the Brilliant Eyes program, because of the de-emphasis on 
National Missile Defense. The program is needed, not only to support National Missile Defense, 
but also because Brilliant Eyes can enhance the performance of theater missile defenses — 
particularly for more capable interceptors countering longer-range threats. 

The Department also examined the cost effectiveness of satisfying the tactical warning and 
attack assessment and the mid course tracking missions within a single system (at low earth 
orbit). The Department determined the modifications that would have to be made to Brilliant 
Eyes to support the tactical warning and attack assessment mission would overcomplicate the 
simple platform envisioned and burden both missions with excess costs and risk. Consequently, 
the Department is continuing to develop two separate systems. 


Conclusion 

Space forces arc essential for countering the post-Cold War dangers to U.S. rational security 
interests. Space systems provide force multipliers which are critical for complementing 
and enhancing the capabilities of U.S. land, sea, and air forces. The force structure and 
modernization initiatives planned for the coming years will ensure that DoD space forces will 
retain the capability and versatility to accomplish their missions effectively and efficiently in 
support of national security strategy and national military strategy. 
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RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Introduction 

In sizing and shaping the Reserve components (RC), innovative approaches have been taken to 
leverage their contributions to compensate for a smaller Total Force. Compensating leverage 
does not mean maintaining larger Guard and Reserve forces. Rather, as described below, ii 
means smarter use of the forces that are retained. Integration of Guard and Reserve combat 
capabilities requires even more than smart sizing and shaping — it requires initiatives for 
flexible accessibility and readiness to address the four new dangers in today's post-Cold War 
world. 


New Dangers Demand New Roles for the Guard and Reserve 

The four new dangers, as mentioned previously, dominate the post-Coid War world. Building on 
the traditional strengths of the Guard and Reserve can help meet the new dangers with a smaller 
Total Force. 
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Regional threats range from territorial aggression (as in the Iraqi attack on Kuwait) to threats 
against U.S. and allied interests (as in Panama), to the need to punish suppoit of terrorism 
(as in Libya). Guard and Reserve forces can contribute significantly in regional conllicts by: 

• Deploying combat support (CS) and combat service support (CSS) units 
to support combat forces and backfill for active duty units deployed; and 

• Deploying combat forces with a range of capabilities to: 

•• Backfill or replace ground and air forces overseas that aic deployed to 
a contingency; 

•• Round-up brigades to reinforce active Army divisions and corps, 
and other augmentation and rotation loices (lot example, real area 
security) to free active Army divisons and brigades lor combat; 

•• Augment and reinforce forces for Marine Air Ground 'Fisk I Dices; 
and 

•• Utilize as building blocks for primary combat forces the deployment 
of entire Air reserve l ighter, bomber, and air mobility units 

Guard and Reserve forces can help in peacekeeping and bumanitai ian assistance by: 

• Supporting large operations with strategic airlill, cargo handling, civil 
a 1 fairs, etc.; and 
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• Replacing active duty forces, either to rotate active forces during a 
prolonged operation or to replace active forces redeployed during a major 
regional contingency. 

PROLIFERATION OF WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 

Weapons of mass destruction in the hands of emerging regional powers radically change the 
regional threats. New contributions for the Guard and Reserve are being explored, especially 
in CONUS air defense. 

FAILURE OF DEMOCRATIZATION 

Failure of democratization in the former Soviet Union states could lead to a renewed global 
military challenge. Military-to-military contacts by RC' personnel can help support the 
movement towards democratization. The RC can provide a hedge against the failure of 
democratization and the necessary forces to counter the rccmergcricc o! a global threat. 

ECONOMIC CHALLENGES 

Economic challenges at home and abroad require a shift in national focus towards America’s 
economic base (technology and infrastructure). The Guatd and Reserves can help DuD respond 
to this challenge by: 

• Providing some wartime capabilities at lower peacetime cost; 

• Supporting peacetime operations, as a by-product of mission training; and 

• Training periodically overseas to pioviuc more U.S. military' presence. 

CHALLENGES TO DOMESTIC STABILITY AND SECURITY 

Finally, there is a continuing need to plan for DoD’s assistance and support to civ ilian 
authorities response to challenges to donicsi e stability anu security. Although any element of 
DoD can be employed to meet emergency needs when appropriate, the Army and Air National 
Guard operating undei stale control provide a unique capability to be the primary military forces 
employed to meet these challenges. They provide units in response to natural disasters and 
domestic emergencies, such as urban rioting, interdicting the llow of illegal drugs into the 
country, and providing for the air defense of North America and sovereignty of U.S. airspace. 

In addition to playing a vital role in disaster response and augmentation of the Active 
components' (AC) domestic defense missions, the Reserve components have the skilled 
personnel and resources to address critical domestic needs on a nationwide scale. Several 
pilot programs have already been implemented, to include: 

• National Guard Youth ChallcNGe, a residential 22-week piogram lot 
high school dropouts designed to allow them to earn GEDs and acquire 
essential life skids; 
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• STARBASE, a program designed to introduce inner-city children in 
grades K-12 to applied mathematics and science, while addressing drug 
abuse prevention, self-esteem, and life skills; 

• The Los Angeles Unified School District Outreach program, supported by 
the National Guard in conjunction with the school district to enhance art, 
math and science instruction, and equipment availability; 

• Junior Reserve Officers Training Corps (JROTC) program, based in high 
schools to promote development of leadership skills; 

v Assistance to medically underserved communities; and 

• ASSIST, the Army Reserve program which encompasses JROTC, 
ChalleNGe, and several other civil-military programs. 


The New Force Size and Shape 

The size of the future Guard and Reserve forces is driven by four considerations: two nearly 
simultaneous MRCs, peacetime presence missions, uncertainties requiring strategic insurance, 
and domestic missions. 

Strategic insurance is needed in the Reserve components to provide for extended crisis and 
peacekeeping operations (for example, to provide a rotation base) and for a deterrent hedge 
against the threat by an emergent hostile power with military capabilities much greater than 
regional adversaries present today. Also, suificient Guard forces will still be required in 
wartime to meet domestic missions. The force envisioned by the Secretary of Defense will 
meet these requirements. 

The AC-R "! mix ol the force was determined largely by the relative readiness of Active and 
Reserve component forces, the need to sustain peacetime presence rcquiicmerus, as well as the 
availability of strategic lift and prepositioning of equipment. The Air Force AC-RC fighter mix 
is a case in point where Reserve forces could have met contingency deployment requirements 
but could not meet sustained peacetime presence requirements on a cost-effective basis. The 
challenge was to shape the Reserve components o! each Service to meet the dangers confronting 
the nation, but to do so in ways that leverage their traditional stiengdis. 

ARMY GUARD A AID RESERVE ROLES SIGNIFICANTLY EXPANDED 

During the Cold War, the organizational locus for Army RC combat forces was division sized 
units, to reinforce and replace active divisions lighting the Warsaw Fact in Europe. With the 
new dangers, the Army RC combat capability will locus on brigade-sized units which can be 
ready to deploy much moie quickly aftei mobilization than divisions. About 37 Guard combat 
brigades arc planned for EY 1999. Fifteen will be enhanced readiness combat brigades which 
will be organized and resourced so that they can be mobilized and deployed within 90 days after 
call-up. The remaining Army Guaid brigades will be maintained at lower readiness levels. The 
Army Guard and Army Keseivc end strength in I Y 1999 will be sustained at 575,000 people to 
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assure substantial combat, combat support, and combat serv ice support forces for both overseas 
and domestic missions. 

The 15 Army Guard Enhanced Brigades will be capable of reinforcing Army Active component 
combat forces in regional contingencies. These brigades provide additional depth to deal with 
uncertainty and risk. They could be mobilized and deployed to participate in adverse cases of 
a single MRC and constitute a ready strategic reserve of combat forces to hedge against the 
erupt'on of a second MRC. 

The other Army National Guard Brigades provide a broad spectrum of combat augmentation and 
a strategic hedge against global uncertainty as well as continued support to civil authnril\ during 
major regional contingencies. The Guard brigades could also provide the basis for rotational 
forces in the event of extended crises that arc prolonged or more intense than expected, or as a 
hedge against, the possible failure of democratic reform in Russia, Ukraine, and clscv here in the 
world. These Guard brigades could also perf orm other missions during an MRC, such as rear 
area security and military presence in other critical theaters. 

CS and CSS units in the Army Reserve arc able to deploy rapidly and be integrated effectively 
into the active force — a fact that was clearly demonstrated during the Persian Gull War. The 
future Army Reserve will be focused on providing the CSS mission during times of crisis and 
war. Some force structure currently in the Army Guard will be transferred to the At my Reserve. 
The kinds of units the Army Reserve will gain include medical, signal, military police, and 
transportation units. 

A 'AVAL RESERVE SHAPED FOR CRISIS RESPONSE AND PEACETIME PRESENCE 
SUPPORT 

During the Cold War, the Naval Reserve was sized and shaped to provide immediate 
augmentation across the entire warfare spectrum to the active force in time of emergency. 
Current assessments of the global threat and the naval strategy suggest the need for an Active 
and Reserve learn of naval expeditionary forces shaped lor joint littoral operations and diverse 
regional crises. Such a strategy represents a fundamental shift away from blue water sea control 
and calls for the integration ol Active and Reserve components into a single, cohesive lighting 
force capable of meeting peacetime presence commitments and short notice contingencies, while 
maintaining the capability to fully mobilize. The major sizing determinants for force structure 
arc the ability to respond to two nearly simultaneous MRC scenarios, and day-to-day lorward 
deployed operational requirements. 

Naval Reserve ship augmentation capability, maintained in order to rapidly increase manning to 
wartime lc els, is now being dramatically reduced. Oldei Naval Reserve ships will be replaced 
by newer, more modern surface combatants as the size of the active Heel is teduced, thus 
increasing the Navy's capability to respond to contingency operations. The Naval Reserve is 
planned to have more modern ships than ever, including an aiiciall car riot. 10 Perry-class 
frigates (R : G-7s), and new' MCM ships. 


Naval Reserve Aviation can achieve sufficient peacetime readiness to augment Naval lorccs 
during contingency operations. Nine squadrons ol l’-3 aircraft arc planned lor ictcniion along 
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with one (of the current two) Reserve Carrier Air Wines. One Naval helicopter countermine 
squadron will be in the Naval Air Reserve. 

Additional plans call for an expanded contribution by reserve forces in the combat 
support/combat sendee support areas during crisis and peacetime presence support during 
day-to-day operations. While the overall size of the Naval Reserve will he reduced, some 
mission areas will he increased. The utilization of Naval Reserve medical program personnel 
to provide support to active medical treatment facilities and construction battalions to reduce 
maintenance of real property backlogs are only two examples of the innovative use of reserves 
in peacetime presence support. Intelligence programs, construction battalions, logistics 
forces, cargo handlers, harbor security units, intermediate maintenance activities, and other 
augmentation units are being reoriented to provide surge capability in crisis, either as forward 
deployed forces or as backfill for deployed active forces. 

The rightsizing of the Naval Reserve demonstrates the principle of compensating leverage by 
allowing the Reserve proportion of' Total Navy to increase, permitting the Navy to move ahead 
in the new era more efficiently and economically. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE CONTI NOES ITS TRADITIONAL ROLES 


Much like the Active Marine Corps, during the Cold War the Maiine Reserves were .structured 
in ways that are appropriate to the new dangers. Hven during the height ol the Cold War, the 
USMC maintained characteristics ol an expeditionary Force — the same soil of characteristics 
needed to meet regional contingency needs. The Marine Reserves were structured to provide 
both augmentation, to bring Active forces to full wartime strength, and reinh .cements to gne 
greater depth to Active lorces. The Bottom-Up Review reaffirmed a requirement for both an 
augmentation and reinforcement capability in the USMCK and to maintain a selected Marine 
Corps Reserve strength of 42,000. 

The Marine Corps Reserve ol the future will still be a relatively small force — about 20 percent 
of total Marine Corps authorized personnel strength. The integration of Marine Corps Reserve 
combat units will continue to be at the small unit level. '1 his will assure that the Marine Corps 
Reserve retains an ability to deploy and integrate itself effectively with active lorces with 
minimal train-up time following mobilization. 


AIR RESERVE COMPONENTS (ARC) EXPAND CURRENT ROLES 


'l he Air Guard and Air force Rescive have achieved substantial readiness lor (unctions which 
continue to he appropriate to regional contingencies. 

Some new functions are being assigned to the An Reset ve components The Air Guaid and 
An Reserve will move into the conventional bomber function area. The Air Guard will assume 
command and control of CONUS Air Defense, including the 1st Air foice and all CONUS 
Regional and Sector Operations Centers. The number of An Guaid intercept'): squadrons will 
be icduced. The Aii Guaid and Reserve will make expanded contributions to An foice lankei 
and strategic an lilt functions. 
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Finally, ihcrc will be reductions in Air Reserve component fighter contributions, although 
Air Guard and Reserve capabilities, as a percentage of the Total Force, will still be substantially 
higher than during the Cold War. One result of the Rnttom-Up Review is an identified need 
lor a 20 tighter wing force to meet the requirements for a two MRC capability At the same 
time, however, peacetime presence needs, including an active rotation base, require retention of 
13 wings in the Active force. Reductions in Air Guard and Reserve lighter units result primarily 
from peacetime requirements for active fighter units. 

The restructured ARC will continue to exploit traditional strengths while adapting to new 
requirements. Although reductions have been made to tacical fighter units, expansion o| 
other critical function areas will ensure their full integration into the Total Air Force. 


Making the Force More Accessible and Ready 
ACCESSIBILITY 

In the Cold War, defense planning was based on early mobilization of all RC forces in response 
to a Warsaw Fact attack on NATO. Accessibility ol the RC was not an issue for this kind of 
danger. With the new dangers, RC planning spans a wider spectrum of needs: wartime 
contingencies, domestic emergencies, and peacetime operations. As DoD becomes more reliant 
upon the contributions of the Reserve components, assuring flexible access to Guard and 
Reserve forces lakes on increasing importance. 

The Department has formed a Reserve. Component Accessibility Steering Group to identify the 
changes in legislation and DoD policy to ensure the timely and reliable access to the Reserve 
components not only for regional contingencies but also peacetime operations and domestic 
cmeigcncies. Key to that process is the recognition that any change in policy or legislation must 
promote a mote responsive, flexible, and effective system for accessing Reserve forces into the 
Active components, while at the same lime ensuring Reserve members continue to he treated 
fairly. The Department is also exploring ways to better meet domestic mission needs by 
implementing bilateral and multilateral agreements lor cooperation among the states. The 
ultimate objective, of course, is io assure the availability of Guard and Reserve forces when 
needed, while assuring that America does not overextend its reliance on citizen soldiers, theii 
families, or theii employers. 

READINESS 

In the Cold War, theie was a relatively uniform level ol readiness planned by each Service lor lls 
Reset \components, since all wouUl be called up quickly in the scenario u ,ed lor planning ■— a 
Warsaw Fact attack oil NATO. 

In the post Cold War planning, some RC units will be needed lie lore others, foi example, 
strategic mobility and cargo handling. Therelore the teadiness ot a unit should depend on its 
mission — which delines how much post mobili/alion time would he available to improve its 
personnel and equipment leadiness, and to tiain it. Curient planning is based on assuiing the 
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mission readiness of Guard and Reserve forces when deployed. Readiness initiatives will 
focus on tiic sufficiency of operating funds, on improving full-time support (particularly for the 
U.S. Army Reserve), on compatible and modern equipment, and on adoption of the Title XI 
initiatives, including increased use of simulators. The Army will continue to expand Bold Shift 
— its program to ensure that early deploying Guard and Reserve units have higher states of 
readiness than later deploying units. 

One part of RC strategy for equipment readiness is to maximize Reserve component use of 
equipment made, available from the active force drawdown, but this will not provide for all 
equipment needs. The Services have been directed to fund unique Guard and Reserve equipment 
requiremen's to ensure that, by FY 1999 at the latest, all Reserve components arc adequately 
equipped to accomplish their assigned missions. 


Conclusion 

During the mid-1980s, the Guard and Reserves grew in size and capability in response to a 
global Soviet threat. With the end of the Cold War, the challenge is to reeonligure the Guard 
and Reseive to be responsive to new world dangers that threaten regional conflicts and requite 
more peacetime utility for peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance activities, both abroad and 
at home. 


Restructuring the Reserve forces is only the first step. The Guard and Reserve must be ready to 
meet new challenges, in some eases shorter time constraints than planned for in the Cold War 
ei a. enhancements in training, increased full-time support personnel, and the development of an 
equipment strategy to target essential items of equipment for early deploying units will improve 
the readiness of the Reserve components. Finally, these forces must be accessible when needed, 
both for contingencies and for peacetime support oi peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance 
missions and domestic emergencies. 

With shrinking defense budgets, the nation must make fullest use of the cost-effective 
contributions offered by the Reserve components. Innovations in structuiing the Total Force, 
together with adequate resourcing and policies to ensure timely deployability, will yield a mote 
affordable force that is still capable of meeting foreseeable threats. The Guard and Reserve will 
continue to be full partners of the dotal Force into the 21st century. 
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COMMAND, CONTROL, COMMUNICATIONS, 
COMPUTERS, AND INTELLIGENCE (C 4 I) 

Introduction 

Command, control, communications, computers, and intelligence (C 4 I) systems have 
traditionally been viewed as the combination of communications, wanting, intelligence, 
command, and information systems necessary for military decisionmaking and force 
management. These systems provide the command and control (C 2 ) foundation for optimal 
effectiveness of the forces. The challenges for these systems in the new security era are 
formidable. 


Meeting the Challenges of the New Security Era 


It has been necessary to adopt new policies and a more comprehensive and integrated C 4 1 
conceptual framework to meet these challenges. This new framework expands the traditional 
boundaries of C 4 1 into areas such as counterintelligence, Corporate Information Management 
(CIM), and information warfare. As such, it not only encompasses commanding and controlling 
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command and control their forces. It also provides a business-oriented look at the systems and 
processes needed to support the forces. 


In the new security era, interoperability must be demanded in C 4 I systems, as well as the 
insertion of advanced technology into systems to drive down costs while improving capabilities. 
DoD must continue to modernize C 4 I capabilities and prepare for smaller regional conflicts 
involving coalition partners In this regard, DoD is: 

• Emphasizing the development of joint and multinational C 4 I doctrine to 
ensure DoD programs and capabilities address joint and multinational 
support; 

• Developing guidance, priorities, and direction to ensure requisite C 4 I 
capabilities are provided to the forces in support of joint or multinational 
operations; 

• Putting in place a strong standards development, testing, and certilication 
process to ensure C 4 I systems are interoperable; and 

• Placing emphasis on modernizing C 4 I capabilities through the ellective 
adoption of commercially available technology. 


Command, Control, Communications, and Computers (C 4 ) 

SPACE ANI) NUCLEAR C 4 

DoD is continuing to rcsiruVurc, consolidate, and downsize strategic C 4 assets to pi ovule 
ellective command and control ul the nuclear loices, yet achieve sigmlicanl cost savings and 
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manpower reductions. The October Idyl Strategic Command, Control, and Communications 
Review resulted in the retirement of 31 EC-135 command and control aircraft. As a follow-on, 
plans call for consolidating C1NC Strategic Command's airborne command post functions into 
the newer E-6A TACAMO aircraft which will allow retirement of the remaining EC-135s. 

Another critical C 4 capability provides warning and assessment of ballistic missile attack. The 
space-based Defense Support Program (DSP) has served the nation well but has inherent 
limitations that will require its replacement. The replacement system will use infrared 
technology to detect ballistic missiles during boost phase, similar to DSP, but has the potential 
to provide more accurate information regarding the origin and predicted destinations of ballistic 
missile launches. This new early warning system will be structured to reduce costs and exploit 
proven technologies. 

Satellite communication (SATCOM) provides important capabilities in support ol both strategic 
and nuclear C 2 , and important elements of conventional C 2 , to include communications for 
deployed tactical forces. The UHF Follow-On (UFO) SATCOM system, the Air Force Satellite 
Communications System, the DSCS, the MILSTAR system, and the Advanced EHF satellite will 
support military' needs into the next decade. However, commercial satellites will also be used, 
where appropriate, to provide cost-effective augmentation of these military capabilities, ensuring 
that both day-to-day and surge requirements will be met by the best combination of systems. 
Accordingly, the Department has recently issued policy for the use ol commercial SATCOM 
services which will guide the future commercial investment strategy of the defense agencies and 
the Services. 

CONVENTIONAL WARFARE C 4 

EoD is developing and implementing a conventional warfare C 4 capability that is responsive to 
the postulated missions for U.S. forces following the demise of the Warsaw Fact and reflects the 
changes in the threat and the nature of modern waifare. The objective is to provide land, air, 
sea, and special lorces with the C 4 capabilities required to respond rapidly to regional crises and 
to operate effectively as a Joint Force Command. In support of these objectives, the Depat tment 
is continuing to acquire new C 4 systems to support conventional warfare. 

For example, the development and testing of upgrades to the Department's primary' air 
surveillance sensor, the Airborne Warning and Control System r AU 'CS), will continue in 
EY 1994. The production of radar system improvements to cxieuu die detection range of 
AWACS against modern lighter aircraft anu cruise missiles will begin in EY 1996. Similar 
improvements are being made to the NATO AWACS licet under a cooperative program. 

The Army's multifaceted effort to moderni/.c its Army Tactical Command and Control System 
(ATCCS) is also progressing. The first level ol capability (Block I) of the Forward Area Air 
Defense (EAAD C 2 ) component has successfully completed testing and is being implemented, 
while the nexi level (Block II) is being developed. Fabrication of the Ground Based Sensor for 
EAAD C v has been completed and will undergo developmental testing during EY 1994 and 
operational testing in EY 1995. 

The communications element of the ATCCS is comprised ol the Single Channel Ground and 
Airborne Radio System (SINCGARS), Mobile Subscriber Equipmem (MSE), and the Army 
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Data Distribution System (ADDS). The Army is reviewing its requirements lor ADDS in view 
of the changes in the threat and expects to determine a course of action in FY 1994. MSL 
provides a rapidly fielded communications backbone for commanders on the ground in quick 
reaction operations and is fielded to over 95 percent of the forces. The SINCGARS combat net 
radio provides jamming resistance that is lacking with the current VHP radio system, the 
VRC-12, which has no frequency-hopping capability. Over 50,000 radios have been iieided 
amongst the Services to date, and the FY 1994 procurement will add 20,000 more. 

The Joint Tactical Information Distribution System (JTIDS) will provide a high capacity data 
communications capability to support defense against aircraft and tactical ballistic missiles. Low 
rate initial production of JTIDS terminals has been approved, and lull rate production is planned 
for FY 1995. A related cooperative program, the Multi-functional Information Distribution 
System, will result in smaller JTIDS compatible terminals for space-constrained U.S. and NATO 
platforms. 

The Navstar GPS is revolutionizing navigation for both military and civilian users. This 
satellite-based system proved of enormous benefit in Operation Desert Storm where it was 
largely responsible for the precision of coalition force movements and the relative safety with 
which they were conducted. The operational constellation is scheduled to be completed at 
24 satellites in FY 1994. 

Tu beiioi NU|)[M)ii cunvcnimiia! waiiaiC, MuiiiiiiaiU piuiiiLSN i>» cum) !n;ii‘iu main; in »mpi'uViuL 
interoperability between C 4 I systems. New policy to lurthcr this objective was issued this past 
year. The policy promotes the use of common standards, reinforces joint review of C 4 I systems 
to ensure they support joint force requirements, and requires more stringent interoperabiity 
testing. This will help ensure that the forces have the llcxibility and interoperability to conduct 
effective task force operations in support ol foreign policy objectives. 

TELECOMMUNICA TIO.SS 

The Department has undertaken integration and modernization activities to transform the way 
information is developed, used, and shared in order to meet joint warfighting needs into the 
21st century. These activities include the establishment of a Department-wide integrated 
information infrastructure, programs to implement the Joint Stall \s C 4 i toi-the-Warrior concept, 
the CIM Initiative, and the integration and migration of demonstrated technological advances 
into operational capabilities. 

Common to each of these activities and essential to their overall success is the need for a 
seamless, secure, reliable, and cost-effective telecommunications infrastructure. This global 
infrastructure must be robust and agile to ensure the ready availability and translet ol 
information to meet worldwide military contingencies across the spectrum of potential mihtaiy 
conflict. This same telecommunications infrastructure is critical to realizing substantial 
productivity gains. 

The integrated telecommunications mfrastiui lure called the Defense Inhumation System 
Network (D1SN) is comprised ol integrated satellite and terresliial. government owned and 
commercial leased communications, and certain Department-wide value-added services that are 
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an integral part of the telecommunications services platform. This includes such basic services 
as voice, video, data, imagery, and graphics transmission, as well as organizational and 
individual messaging, video-teleconferencing, and electronic data interchange. Overarching the 
system are standardization, security, and technology insertion modernization activities for 
meeting the warfighters' C 4 I requirements and supporting routine departmental mission support 
and business requirements. As the technology matures and as the DISN evolves, multiple, 
openly competed acquisitions will be used to create a global grid of information transfer 
capabilities with an overarching integrated network management structure. 


Defense Intelligence 

There lias been increasing recognition of the need and value of intelligence for military 
operations. Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm highlighted many of the needs, as well 
as deficiencies, that were present at the time. Ovei the past year, major strides have been made 
in aligning the policy and structure required to focus and implement future program 
development. 

In a significant redirection from the past, the Department has established a joint review process 
with the Director of Central Intelligence of both the National foreign Intelligence Program 
(NFIP) and Tactical Intelligence and Related Activities (TIARA). This was created to better 
integrate the national and dclense communities to be supportive oi user needs at all levels. 
Through this detailed process, Joint NFIP and TIARA program and planning guidance to the 
Services and defense agencies was issued for the first lime. Key components of this guidance 
included direction to better integrate programmatic and budgetary information, provide for 
the interoperability of capabilities in support of military’ operations, and ensure essential 
improvements foi imagery support, as well as to develop a new U.S. intelligence program 
and budget structure to belter reflect user needs and priorities. 

To accomplish these objectives, DoD has elleeted the following: 

• A Common Budget Framework has been established to permit meaningful 
examination and reviews ol capabilities and programs of all NFIP and 
TIARA within a common structure using common definitions. 

• For standardization and interoperability, an Intelligence Systems Board 
with visibility into all U.S. intelligence activities was established. This 
Board will develop the planning and strategies needed to implement 
critical corrective actions for the interoperability ol key systems. 

• Similatly, a progiam is being established to implement an imugciy 
dissemination capability. Operations Deseil Shield and Deseil Storm 
highlighted the critical need ol military cominandcis to access timely 
imagery loi mission planning, battle damage assessments, and weapons 
system employment. The impiovements under this progiam will provide 
communications upgrades to current systems and provide lor the 
dissemination and easy access to imagery by theater and tactical 
operational users. 
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• The Department has consolidated airborne reconnaissance activities under 
the Defense Airborne Reconnaissance Program. A wide range of 
capabilities, to include EP-3 aircraft. Rivet Joint aircraft, UAVs, sensor 
upgiades, and imagery ground processing systems have now been 
consolidated under one program manager 

• In a move strongly endorsed by the Director of Central Intelligence, the 
Department has consolidated Human Intelligence (HUMINTj functions, 
creating the Defense HUMINT Service as a field operating activity under 
the Defense Intelligence Agency. In order to improve support to the 
warfighters, HUMINT Support Elements will be created at each 
combatant command to provide support in peacetime and in war. In 
addition, the creation of operating bases overseas and in the United States 
will provide the organizational structure neces ry for streamlined and 
responsive HUMINT support. 

• The Combined Intelligence Publishing Service will be the intelligence 
analog to the Defense Printing Service. Restructuring and standardizing 
defense intelligence printing will yield significant efficiencies while 
ensuring production of time-sensitive, intelligence-related materials. 

• Several years ago, the Director of Central Intelligence established the 
Nonproliferation Center (NPC) as a clearinghouse for intelligence 
information on proliferation. In 1993, DoD determined, along with the 
Director of Central Intelligence, that the diverse and dynamic intelligence 
issues associated with nonproliferation and counterproliferation activities 
would be more thoroughly addressed if DoD personnel were assigned to 
key NPC positions. These personnel will offer operational, strategic 
planning, and technical expertise to the NPC. 

• Improvements to DoD intelligence support for law enforcement agencies 
engaged in counterdrug activities were made in FY 1993. The National 
Drug Intelligence Center, a facility supported by DoD f or use by the 
Department of Justice, was opened in July. The Ami-Drug Network that 
allows interchange of drug related data among law enforcement agencies 
also was updated to bring it into compliance with government and 
commercial standards. 

As shown by these efforts, the Department has implemented major changes over the last year, 
in coordination with the Director of Central Intelligence, to improve the management and 
implementation of intelligence programs and capabilities. This process will continue to ensuie 
that programs and resources are streamlined and loeused to address critical deficiencies and the 
needs of militaiy commanders. 
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Counterintelligence and Security Countermeasures 
COUNTERINTELLIGENCE (Cl) 

Cl is an essential warfighting element that provides critical force protection in support of 
military operations and protection of key weapon systems and technologies. Cl activities and 
resources provide significant support to counterterrorism, counternarcotics, positive intelligence 
(HUMINT), and clandestine operations. Cl identifies the threat posed by traditional and 
nontraditional adversaries which target U.S. plans, programs, systems, resources, and opeiations 
and recommends appropriate countermeasures. 

With the demise of the Soviet Union, the breakup of the Warsaw Pad, and radical political 
changes taking place throughout the world, the Cl mission has new challenges as U.S. forces 
support peacekeeping, humanitarian assistance operations, arms control treaty support, and the 
counterproliferation of WMI). To ensure that Cl can support new national and defense 
requirements in a fast changing environment, the Department has initiated business improvement 
process initiatives, also known as re-engineering, to improve efficiency of Cl functions through 
rostructu ing and information technology. 

Cl has been an integral part of U.S. military operations in Somalia, the former Yugoslavia, the 
blockade of Haiti, Southwest Asia and the Eastern Mediterranean protecting U.S. forces from 
ciandcstme and covert threats. Ci personnel regularly accompany military units exercising and 
operating in foreign countries, provide dedicated support to defense agencies, and have on-call 
responsibilities for locations designated in military contingency plans. With the increase of 
foieign ownership of U.S. defense corporations and the coproduction by U.S. firms with foreign 
entities, < I services are required to support the nation’s industrial security program. 

SEC URl TY COUNTERMEASURES 

Sc- uruy countermeasures safeguard classified and sensitive information and materiel that are 
conical u U.S wart milling capabilities. Significant initiatives are under way to reduce security 
ultra 1 .'"ui ture costs in accordance with reasonable risk management. These initiatives are based 
on objective lineal assessments and coherent policy guidance fui classification, personnel 
security, physical security, industrial security, technical security, and operations security. 

Fui the National Industrial Security Program iNJSP). tm. Department is implementing the 
Pi-, sideni'al mandate to establish a single integrated progiarn for protecting U.S. classified 
information required by industry. Development ol common security standards in the NISI’ 
operating manual will eliminate dup icative requirements and achieve reciprocity for clearance 
investigations and inspections. Security requirements in defense contracts are being streamlined 
through the Acquisition Systems Protection imaalivc which provides cross-program threat 
analysis to focus security planning on essential elements requiring elassiliealion or other 
safeguards. There aie also new initiatives foi .strengthening the deten.se against economic 
espionage and proliferation of sensitive weapon technologies by more closely monitoring 
ioteign ownership, control, and influence at classified contractor facilities. 

DoD is also providing extensive support to a national task lorce which is revising the enure 
elassiliealion system and is participating in the Joint Security Commission's review of scuirity 
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practices in both the Department and the intelligence coninninity. These ellorts are designed to 
provide a realistic and cosi-efloelive approach to security countermeasures in the post-Cold War 
eta. 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS SECURITY 

Technological advances and the increasing demand lor information fusion capabilities are 
fueling each other at an increasing pace. The proliferation of high-speed, multimedia, global 
networks is providing opportunities for unprecedented data fusion, including the merger of 
classified and unclassified information over the same network backbone. While increases in 
operational efficiency and significant economic savings are apparent, there is also a whole new 
set of security vulnerabilities created by this integration of communication and computer 
networks. It is imperative that confidence remain high in emerging information systems by 
ensuring availability, integrity, and confidentiality of information and in'ormalion systems 

In order to meet the security challenge and implement a national strategy for information 
systems security (1NFOSEC), a joint effort among DoD and other government departments 
and agencies, as well as industry-, is under way to accomplish the following: 

® Develop and implement policies to ensure that security is an integral part 
of the initial design phase of all systems and that it is addressed 
throughout system development and hie cycle: 

• Develop and issue a security architecture that enables a cohesive, 
coordinated approach to system integration and interoperability while 
ensuring system security; 

• Participate in the development of commercial standards to promote the 
incorporation of security mechanisms and adopt INFOSEC standards and 
protocols; 

• Develop and accelerate availability ol INI OSEC technology, products, 
and tools; 

• Establish a modernized electronic key management system in ordei to 
counter the HUM1NT threat to current paper-based key systems and to 
provide enhanced operational responsiveness and intaoperabiiuy; 

• Develop and implement unilorm INI OS EC ccrtilication and acctediiation 
standards, guidelines, and directives; and 

• Promote awareness of security threats and issues, improve INEOSEC’ 
education and training programs, and provide a framework for threat 
dissemination, incident reporting, and analysis. 

Information Management 


The President, along with the Vice President, staled in the report 70 imnlu^Y fur America'* 
Economic Growth, A New Direction to Build Economic Sin n^th. th.it 'The lederal government 
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must use technology to improve the efficiency of its own operations.” The report fuither slated 
that “Many of the government's policies in such areas as privacy, information security, records 
management, information dissemination, and procurement will be updated to take into account 
the rapid pace of technological change.” 'rite report addressed many other aspects < 1 process 
improvement, infrastructure, and technology advancement. 'ITic Department fully supports these 
initiatives and is positioned to meet these objectives through information management initiatives 
such as CIM and the Defense Information Infrastructure (D11). 


The defense CI.VI initiative is the most comprehensive information program ever conducted by 
any government or industry organization. The initiative includes programs to strengthen and 
standardize the information technology programs of the Department of Defense. More 
importantly, it includes innovative programs to help defense managers streamline their processes 
and inak better use of information technologies where they are appropriate. 

The CIM initiative consists of five major components: 

• Functional Process Improvement — The re-engineering of deien.se 
processes to n akc them more effective. 

• Data Administration —• The standardization of data so it can be shared 
among functions and passed freely among the military departments and 
defense agencies. 

• Information Technology Policy and Standards — The provision ol a 
consistent, open basis for defense information systems, both in hardware 
and software. 

• Migration of Automated Information Systems — The elimination of 
duplicative automated information systems to support any given function. 

• Department-wide Integration of Information Applications — The 
consistent direction for sharing of information and systems across 
functions. 

Functional Process Improvement, also known as Business Process Re-engineering, helps defense- 
managers eliminate non-value-added steps and to perform essential steps more effectively. The 
premise of business process re-engineering is that those v ho perform functions are those who 
should be in charge of changing them. From a dclensc-widc point ol view, this means that the 
leadership of each function — who is the Secretaiy ol Defense's principal stall assistant for that 
function — has the responsibility lot streamlining lb - processes within his or her pm view. 
Operationally, this means that processes are best examined by those who pcilorm them. Delense 
managers are encouraged to examine the ways they do business, including all the imdcrhing 
assumptions. DoD now has about 230 process re-engineering ell oils under way m such diveisc 
areas as medical logistics, lorce mobilization, m. uagement ol the electronic speetium. and 
military base management and opemiions. 

The Deputy Secretary ol Delense has tasked each functional area with dctcimiuing their standaid 
information systems and eliminating oihei legacy systems. The goal is to complete the liansiuon 
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to standard systems within three years. This includes all defense areas, including administration, 
finance, logistics, personnel, health, command and control, and intelligence. Each f unctional 
area will also standardize data within three years. Presently. DoD has tens of thousands of data 
descriptions; litis number will he reduced to one per item. Standardization will aid integration 
across defense functions. Interagency inquiries or data transmissions will be aided by consistent 
formats and system specifications. 


DEFENSE INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE 


The DII initiative was established to create a protected, interoperable, and cost-elfective 
end-to-end inlormation transfer capability. The objectives of the initiative are to: 

(1) revolutionize information exchange, dclcnsc-wide; (2) strengthen the ability to apply 
computing, coinimmkattons, and information management capabilities effectively tor 
accomplishment of the Department's mission', and (3) significantly reduce information 
technology burdens on operational a.nci Junctional stalls. Successful implementation will 
enable operation?.! and junctional stalls to access, share, and exchange information worldwide 
with minimal knowledge ol communication and computing technologies. 

The Department has started on a 'evolutionaly and ambitious road to improve management of 
information. This is a necessary course of action for many reasons. Inlormation is a vital 
resource of modern war fate and will becom*. oven, mac so in the lutuie. DoD must ensure it 
creates the capability to protect, exchange and combine critical inhumation between and among 
command and control, intelligence, combat support, siiutdatum and naming, and business 
systems. Concurrently, DoD must create oigamzaU'.rs and systems that aie agile and flexible to 
change. Finally, it must be done in a cost-effective manner to suppoit downsize.g within the 
Department. 


C 4 ( Cross-Functional Integration 

The Department is currently working on significant new initiatives to better integrate C' 4 
and intelligence. As a first step, the Assistant Secretary ol Defense loi (. oiiimand, Coniiol, 
Communications and Intelligence (ASD(C-'l)) is pieparing to integiatc :d! C 4 and intelligence 
within the organization. This integration will provide the Depaiimem an iiuegiuted assessment 
of C 4 t which can be used to improve management and piogram oversight ol tli- sc cnlieal 
Depart).tent business processes. In iespouse to a Defense Science H. aid tecommeiul.ition that 
DoD establish an Aichitecl for Militaiy Information S> stems, the ASDtC'fi lias aivo. established 
a working group to scope and bound the architect’s icspoii.sibiluies and to determine activities 
and time frames lor implementing an overaiching Department inlormation aieiiik-cluto 

Information warlaie is a means to not only better integiatc C' J I, but also to address the 
comparative effectiveness o! a potential adveisaiy’sC’ 4 !. It consists of the actions taken to 
pieserve the integrity of one’s own inhumation systems tiom exploitation, coiruption. oi 
destruction w'hiie a! the same time exploiting, conupling, oi destroying .in adveisai \ \s 
information system and, in the process, achieving an inhumation advantage in the application 
of force. Thus, information war!are is the aggiega.tion and belter integration ol C 4 , C" 1 
coumermeusuies, inhumation systems seeuiily and security coui’leiiiteasuies, and intelligence. 
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Information warfare provides a method of better organizing and coordinating efforts to ensure an 
optimized information system responsive to the very demanding information requirements 
inherent in a smaller force structure, a rapid response capability, and advancing military 
technologies such as deep strike and precision guided weapons and enhanced mobility of forces. 
Information warfare is an integrating strategy that makes better use of resources to provide for a 
better informed force — a force that can act mom decisively increasing the likelihood of success 
while minimizing casualties and collateral effects. 

The Department has developed and promulgated a broad RoD policy for inf ormation w ai l are. 
The military departments. Joint Staff, and affected defense agencies are acting on this policy, 
developing doctrine, and reorganizing, as appropriate, to better address information warfare 
issues. For example, the Air Force has recently established an Information Warfare Center in 
San Antonio, Texas. DoD has also identified required resources and has begun to stand up a 
small organization charged with the centralized planning and coordination of information 
warfare matters on Department-wide basis. 

1 ie C 4 I -Related Defense Agencies 
DEFENSE INFORMATION SYSTEMS AGENCY 

The Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA) continues to fill a leadership role over a 
broad range of critical activities supporting DoD C 4 , intelligence, security, and information 
management initiatives. 

In this role, DISA is providing support for the C 4 I-for-the-Warrior concept to satisfy joint 
warfighting needs, provide seamless access to information, and facilitate a real-time picture of 
the battlefield. DISA has initiated implementation of the Global Command and Control System 
(GCCS) as an evolutional)' improvement in the Department’s command and control capabilities. 
Consistent with the objectives of C 4 I-for-ihc-Warrior, DISA has initiated definition ol a detailed 
migration strategy for the transition of multiple legacy systems to a family of common systems 
supporting joint opc-iulions. This C 4 I systems migration initiative will be key in guiding the 
evolution of the GCCS. 

As the single manager of Dll, DISA has completed a substantial restructuring to establish an 
information system utility as a f irst major step toward Dll implementation. The utility is being 
implemented via two principal initiatives: (I) consolidation of DoD’s information processing 
facilities te achieve significant savings in operating costs, and (2) implementation of the Defense 
information System Nctwoik (DISN). To this end, data processing eenie: consolidations an; 
uiidei way and significant progiess is being made in consolidating and reducing the cost ol 
telecommunications networks as an initial step m DISN implementation. Substantial progress 
has also been made on two ke> DISN value-added network services: the Delense Message 
System and Flcclronir Coinmerce/Fleetromc Rata Interchange. 

DISA has continued as elloiis in suppoi! u; DoD mloi uk.imu: management initiatives. DISA 
serves as a primary agent ini the technical impiememaDon m ( IM 1 )1SA lormally op-med a 
Functional I’mecss Improvement Cemei in September l’J03 to provide DoD wide suppoit for all 
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aspects of husiness process re-engineering and has continued defining the migration strategy lot 
systems supporting DoD functional husiness areas. 


Key initiatives in support of defense intelligence are also being pursued by DISA. '1 he Delense 
Information System Security Program, jointly managed by D1SA and the National Security 
Agency (NSA), is making significant contributions in the areas of C 4 I business support and the 
Dli utility systems, as well as in the areas of INTOSEC operations, training, and technology. 
Collaborative efforts have been initiated and strengthened to improve integration of intelligence 
and operations. Initiatives arc also under way to integrate and consolidate communications 
requirements of the intelligence community for integrated support via the evolving I)1SN. 


The Defense Investigative Service (DIS) has two primary missions: (1) conducting personnel 
security investigations leading to the granting of a security clearance to military and civilian 
personnel of DoD and its contractors, and (2) overseeing security administration in the defense 
industry. While demands for DIS services have not declined at the same r ue as force reductions. 
DIS has been able to cope through the application of C1M initiatives, consolidations and othei 
organizational changes, and judicious use of individual contract suppliers. During FY 10';?., 

DIS conducted 121.119 investigations lor TOP SECRET access and 4SX.SF2 investigations for 
SLCKET access and Military' Service entrances. 

In the Industrial Security Program, DIS is responsible for ensuring that the cleared employees 
of contractors performing on classified defense programs maintain the integrity of government 
seuets in accordance with established laws and regulations. DIS is wot king with lndusti \ and 
oilier government agencies to implement the NISP, mandated by Executive Order i 2X29. Tins 
program should standardize government security requirements imposed on induatiy In addition, 
the military departments have been transferring inspection responsibility lor Special Access 
Programs to DIS, anu increased foreign involvement in U.S. business has created a surge in 
foreign ownership control and inllucncc situations that require substantia! attention. 

DIS also continues to play a meaningful iole in the Depaitmem’s eft oris to countet espionage by 
both friendly nations and traditional adversaries. Through these efforts, mote comprehensive 
and timely counterintelligence information is made available, both to DoD personnel and 
industry security managers, in order to more quickly detect and prevent the compionuse ol 
delense technology secrets. 

DEFENSE MAPPING AGENC Y 

The Delense Mapping Agency (DMA) is the Combat Support Agency responsible for the 
production of mapping, charting, and geodesy (MC&G; products and services F.i the CINCs 
and tor pioviding geospatial data supporting weapons and systems m DoD. I )MA also c.nnes 
out statutory responsibilities for providing nautical chaits, navigation data and update nonces 
supporting safety ol navigation. DMA ensures interoperability ol MCA(i suppoit to the C 4 I 
systems used among warlighters through the coordination ol MC.YG siandu.ds among the 
Services. 
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In Lhc niid-tcrm, DMA will enhance the responsiveness ol' iis pmdneiion system by developim.' 
the capability 10 use alternate sources, potentially including imagery and materials I tom the 
former Soviet Union, as well as commercially available hardware and software when 
appropriate. Portions of that system will be modified to enhance flexibility to support two 
nearly simultaneous MRCs. In addition, DMA will establish MCc&G data standards which 
will allow the data to be rapidly disseminated and used by all the Services. 

DMA wili pursue the capability to provide MC&G users with access to Global Geospatial 
Information and Services. This technology will allow the users to receive electronically 
transmitted data and exploit the information based on their specific needs. DMA will also 
pursue technology to improve accuracy ol advanced systems in target locations. 

DMA is building partnerships with the newly independent states ol the former Soviet Union 
and promoting democracy in Eastern Europe. DMA has entered into long-term agreements lot 
cooperation in MC&G with Estonia, Latvia, the Czech and Slovak Republics. Hungary, and 
Poland Negotiations are under way in Albania. Bulgaria, Lithuania, and Romania, with new 
initiatives planned with the Ukraine and Russia. 


The changing world security environment and fiscal pressures have combined to challenge the 
Defense Tn.ldhgence Agency (Dl.Aj and the entire military intelli OiMiGij r» jm mnm ly In J‘0(! I',!' 
relationships, systems, and resources brought to hear in providing effective intelligence support. 
Over the past year, a number of initiatives illustrate the efforts undertaken to meet these 
challenges. 


First, the Department has restructured Ol A to serve as the institutional base lor the coherent 
management of military intelligence. DIA has established National Military Intelligence Centers 
for collection, production, and infiastructurc support that will functionally manage intelligence 
cl forts throughout the military intelligence community to ensure that resources of the future are 
not wasted. 


This fundamental restructuring is not limited to the resources of DIA, but also encompasses 
the consolidation of Service intelligence organizations and ensures functional integration ol 
intelligence capabilities acro.>s-thc-board. It has affected the reallocation of intelligence 
resources at the Combatant Commands with the consolidation o! theater intelligence assets into 
command Joint Intelligence Comers. Hie combatant commanders' capabilities arc also being 
strengthened through the full implementation of on-sue Defense Intelligence Suppon Olfices 
from DIA. 


Critical to the success of these restructuring initiatives is a seamless communications interlace 
among all levels of decisionmaking f rom the national level to the tactical level. The Joint 
Worldwide Intelligence Communications System (JWK'S). ami its companion system, the Joint 
Deployable Intelligence Support System (JDISS), provide this interlace as the backbone for 
military intelligence exchange and communication-.. Both JWICS and JDISS were lidded earh 
in support ol contingency operations and are still being tested under rigorous operational 
conditions. 
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NATIONAL. SECURITY AGENCY 

As the CINCY iniclligenco needs continue to cany high priorities, flic imelhguicc community is 
developing complementary' ways to more effectively use tactical and national intelligence assets 
in peacetime to address those needs. Intelligence assets continue to iv re toe used away from the 
traditional stiatcgic targets to potential hot spots among various eount'ios mroughoul 'he world. 
Intelligence support to military operations is being more closely integ ated with the CiNC or 
Joint Task Force C 4 structure it is intended to support. Also, the fiend is toward intelligence 
being provided by U.S. and other nations’ intelligence sources, analyzed in multinational fusion 
cells, and provided to multinational or coalition military commands. 

NSA, as a Combat Support Agency, is involved m the foregoing activities as a function of its 
SIGINT mission. Working closely with the commands, Services, and the Joint Staff. NSA 
has continued to improve its support to military operations NSA possesses a quick reaction 
capability to deploy personnel and/or equipment in response to a crisis or contingency. During 
the past year, NSA has actively supported CINCs and deployed Joint Task Forces involved in 
military operations around the world. 

In each instance, NSA has provided tail >rcd intelligence support and, in concert with other 
intelligence agencies, has participated in the National Intelligence Support Team (NIST) concept 
to ensure a fused effort in supporting warfighters with intelligence that is responsive and in a 
usable lorntat. NSA and NIST have proven versatile and flexible in responding to specific 
requirements of the supported command by refining intelligence support, associated 
communications infrastructure, and information How. 

NSA, as the DoD INFOSFX’ Manager, also develops and orchestrates national INFOSHC 
strategy ellorb with the goal of creating and maintaining the security infrastructure necessary to 
pioleet and suppoit U.S. national interests. Chief among these activities are network systems 
security engineering, electronic key management, and global network security management. 

CENTRAL IMAGERY OFFICE 

The Central Imagery Office (CIO) was chartered in June 1992 as a joint DoD and intelligence 
■ ommunity organization. The CIO's mission is to ensure responsive imagery support to an 
expanding base of imagery users. Since its creation, it has promoted improved interaction and 
corporate relationships between imagery producers and users through an integiated 1 Tiled Stales 
Imagery System (USIS). As the functional manager of the USIS. the CIO is improving the 
availability and value ol imagery to operational and intelligence customers. Some examples 
include: 

• Developing policy and procedural recommendations concerning 

decompartmenlation and declassification ol satellite and airborne imageiy: 

® Reviewing national and tactical imagery exploitation management to 
develop a corpoiale-bke sliuclure for exploitation activities, improve 
training, make imagery product lines more responsive to cus'omeis. and 
impiove ways of applying new technologies; and 
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• Instituiing procedures and exercise support In operating mililar\ Ibices in 
allow them to gain confidence and experience in the use of national 
imagery reconnaissance information. 

The CIO achieved these innovative and effective corporate, architectural, and procedural 
improvements by leading and promoting continuous imagery community interaction with 
imagery users. All components of the USIS are striving toward a common framework of 
knowledge and connectivity to respond to shifting global priorities, altered policy, advancing 
technology, and growing requirement.. 

Conclusion 

C 4 I systems are making and will continue to make major contributions m meeting threats posed 
by dangers in the national security environment. Within the reality o! reduced defense spending, 
the Department has a C 4 1 program which addresses the challenges of the 1990s and beyond. C 4 I 
initiatives will aid the Department in improving joint operations and managing lorees in peace 01 
war. These initiatives strengthen the Department's ability to deal with the increasing pace of 
change and the emerging requirements for more efficient and cost-effective force management 
capabilities associated with a new national security environment. 
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DEFENSE BUDGET 


Introduction 

The Fiscal Year (FY) 1995 defense budget requests funds for the people, materiel, and programs 
needed to counter the dangers emergent in the new security era and to foster America's 
long-term safety and well-being. 

The FY 1995 budget begins implementation of the Department’s Future Years Defense Program 
(FYDP), covering FY 1995-99. As required by law, details of this FYDP will be sent to 
Congress, so that it can see the long-term plan of which the FY 1995 budget is a part. 

Seeking a Balanced Defense Program 

The responsibility of DoD leaders is to craft the best possible defense program with the 
resources appropriated by Congress. The FY 1995 budget request meets America’s defense 
requirements; it also fully accommodates the President’s ambitious fiscal and domestic 
objectives that will ensure America's long-term security and well-being. 

The watchword lor DoD budget planning this year was balance — striking a balance among 
many competing and worthwhile defense requirements. Balance had to be achieved not just 
among the Military Services, but across other c itegories as well. A balance had to be achieved 
between current needs and investments for the future, active duty and reserve component forces, 
and a multitude of valid combat enhancements among other things. Tnc entire Department 
participated in the process of determining this balanced program. 

DoD FYDP Funding Level 

When the Bottom-Up Review (BUR) was completed, tb '' apartment found that the BUR 
program exceeded the President’s spending levels by a lota! of $13 billion over the FYDP 
period. Secretary Aspin committed to finding the remaining $13 billion during the normal 
budget review lor the FT 1995 budget and the FYDP. Reductions were made to many programs 
to achieve this goal. During the fall, two developments complicated the budget review. 

First, Congress provided a pay raise for federal employees, whereas the Administration had 
proposed a pay fice/.e in FY F>94. The consequence of the pay raise was to increase funding 
requirements over the FYDP period by over $11 billion. This was a real bill that had to be paid 
because 'he pay raise was mandated by law. 

Secondly, the rate ol inllatn n in future years was projected to be higher than was estimated at 
thr time the FY 1994 budget was developed. Because of this change, it was estimated that DoD 
would need about $20 billion more to pay for the BUR program over the F YDP period. Unlike 
legally mandated pay raises, these inflation estimates are likely to change several times duiing 
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the year and may well result in inflation cost growth below the $20 billion over live years now 
estimated. 

President Clinton reviewed these factors in December. At that time he reaffirmed his 
commitment to the BUR program. He also directed the Office of Management and Budget to 
increase the overall DoD budget over the 5-year period by $11.4 billion to provide for the effects 
of the pay raise over the FYDP period. However, the President opted not to budget for the 
multiyear inflation bill, winch may or may not come due. 

In order to implement the President's directives, the Department took two actions. It 
incorporated the full cost implications of the pay raise provided in I : Y 1994, and it repriced the 
BUR consistent with current economic estimates. These actions resulted in a defense program 
that exceeds the President’s defense budget levels in the PY 1996-99 period by about $20 billion. 
Options to deal with this matter will he considered in developing the PY 1996-2001 PYDP — 
when updated inflations projection will be available. 

The President and the Department of Defense remain firm in their commitment to the BUR and 
the need to properly finance that program. The Department has taken the appropriate steps to 
implement the President’s decisions for the FY 1995 budget, and further changes will be made 
during the next program review. 

Individual DoD programs and activities till have been properly priced based on current estimates 
of inflation. DoD leaders arc confident that the forces and capabilities reflected in the PYDP can 
be purchased for the monies projected. The Department used realistic projections tor future 
costs, procurement schedules, likely savings, and other issues. 

The Defense Topline 

In an odd-numbered year, the defense budget normally would be the second year of a biennial 
request. However, there was no PY 1994-95 biennial budget, since the incoming Administration 
barely had time to make needed changes in the first year of Lite defense plan left by the Bush 
Administration. The President’s April 1993 budget was only an initial step toward devising a 
new defense program that reshapes U.S. military forces and programs for the new security era. 
The PY 1995 submission is the first defense budget to relied fully the Administration’s 
priorities. 

The PY 1995 DoD budget request is $252.2 billion in budget authority and $259.2 billion in 
outlays. Spending in the President’s budget for all the PYDP years is shown in Table VI 1. 
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Table VI-1 


National Defense {050) Topline 
(Current $ Billions) 



FY 1994 

FY 1995 

FY 1996 

FY 1997 

FY 1998 FY 1999 

BUDGET AUTHORITY 






DoD (051) 

249.0 

252.2 

243.4 

240.2 

246.7 253.0 

DOE* & Other 

119 

11.5 

11.9 

11.8 

12.0 12.1 

Total C50 

260.9 

263.7 

255.3 

252.0 

258 7 265.1 

OUTLAYS 






DoD (051) 

267.4 

259.2 

249.1 

244.6 

244.7 245.5 

DoE & Other 

12.5 

11.5 

11.9 

11.8 

11.9 12.0 

Total 050 

279.8 

270.7 

261.0 

256.4 

256.6 257.5 

* Department of Energy 


Guidance for Specific Program Decisions 

For the final program and budget decisions, several guidelines were followed: 

• The size and composition of the U.S. military must he adjusted to ret loot 
the new dangers of the new security era. 

• The high quality and morale of America's uniformed men and women 
must he maintained through sound provisions for recruiting, pay, quality 
of life, and other programs and policies affecting them and their families. 

• To deal with possible global contingencies, the readiness ol U.S. lorces 
must he kepi high, with strong budget support for training, operations, and 
maintenance. 

• The weapons and supporting systems of U.S. lorces must remain 
technologically superior to likely foes through caret idly planned 
modernization and upgrading. 

• The survival ol critical elements in America’s defense industrial base is an 
important national interest, and DoF) must contribute substantially to that 
survival. 

• The U.S. delense infrastructure (bases, facilities, and support 
organizations) remains too extensive for die projected lorce si/e and 
declining defense budgets. 

• Changes to defense management and acquisition practices must be made, 
and can yield budget savings and other benelits. 
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Summary of Program and Budget Decisions 

The FY 1995 budget request amt FYDP restructure America’s armed forces to lit the post-Cold 
War era. Changing force levels are shown in Table Vl-2. 


Table Vl-ll 


Reductions in U.S. Force Structure 



FY 1990* 

FY 1994 a 

FY 1997 1 

Army Division 
(active/reserve) 

18/10 

12/8 

10/ J 

Navy aircraft carriers 
(active/reserve) 

16/0 

12/0 

11/-| 

Carrier air wings 
(active/reserve) 

15/2 

11/1 

10A 

Total Naval battle force ships 

546 

387 

345 

Fighter wing equivalents 
(active/reserve) 

24/12 

13.4/8.7 

13/7 

Nuclear-powered ballistic missile 
submarines 

33 

16 

18 

3 End of fiscal year force levels 
b To be determined 


The Marine Corps will maintain Miree active divisions and one reserve division, three active and 
one reserve aircraft wings, and associated active and reserve combat sendee support. 

Current plans call for active duty military end stiengih to fall to 1,525,700 in FY 1905, a decline 
of 30 percent from a post-Vietnam peak of 2,174,200 in FY 1987. In FY 1995. Reserve 
personnel levels are planned to be 15 percent below FY 19X7. In FY 1995. Dob civiliar. 
strength will fall to X73.400 — about 23 percent below its FY 19X7 post-Vietnam peak I hi.s 
planned decrease reflects both the reduced U.S. military end-strength and Dob plans to 
streamline defense infrastructure and improve management. 

Defense Budget Topline Trends 

The requested FY 1995 b >1) budget authority is, in retd leims, 35.4 percent below 1Y 19X5, 
the peak year loi inflation-adjusted defense budget authority since the Korean Wai. (See 
Table VI-3.) Under the President’s budget, in FY 1999 the cumulative real decline since 
FY 19X5 will reach 42 percent. As a share of America's gloss domestic product, bob millavs 
arc expected to fa" tu 2.X percent in FY 1999. well below any lime since belorc World War II 
(see chart). 
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DoD Budget Authority 
(Dollars in Billions) 

Table VI-3 

Growth 

Year 

Current 

Dollars 

Constant 

Dollars 

Real Growlh 
Percentage 

1985 

286.8 

39C.5 

— 

1986 

281.4 

373.2 

-4 4 

1987 

279.5 

359.2 

-3 8 

1988 

283.8 

351.7 

-2.1 

1989 

290.8 

346.7 

-1 4 

■1990* 

290.9 

336 7 

-2 9 

1991* 

276.0 

304.2 

-9 6 

1992* 

272 2 

294.0 

-34 

1993* 

267.3 

279 5 

-5.0 

1994 

249.0 

2L4.4 

-9.0 

1995 

252.2 

252.2 

-0.9 

j FY 1985 ^5 rtai change.: -35. 

1 


|' Excludes cos 

of Opoiation Oeo 

eil Shiekl'Slorrvt 
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Avoiding Bow-Wave Funding Problems 

in ihc Bouom-Up Review arid subsequent program decisions, die Dcpariment took account of 
the consequences of current decisions tor defense spending in the year 2000 and beyond. The 
goal was to prevent current decisions from producing large debts that would have to he paid in 
future defense budgets. For example, the Department scaled back the program tu develop new- 
combat aircraft to eliminate a looming bow wave. There were more aircraft programs than 
could have been afforded when they would have entered service in the next decade. This was 
fixed, without jeopardizing America's future aircraft superiority, while at the same time 
including full funding for the V-22 Osprey. 

Another bow-wave example is the ballistic missile defense (BMD) program. '1 iie global defense 
system would have saddled the nation with very large acquisition costs in this uecadc and the 
next. The redirected BMD program will provide a robust theater missile defense capability at a 
savings of about $20 billion in FY 1995-99 and will save another two or three billion dollars per 
year in the next decade. 


Congressional Support for a Wise Restructuring of U.S. Defense 


Decisions to streamline and improve America's defense posture cannot lie achieved without 
congressional support. Hven though workers in their states may be hurt, members ol Congress 
will continue to be asked to approve DoD plans to reduce unneeded support operations, shift 
work to less expensive private contractors, change acquisition practices, and dispose of materiel 
surpluses. Only with this kind of streamlining can the nation’s military power be sustained 
suificientlv. 


Members also will be urged to minimize the addition and earmarking of'funding not included 
in the President’s budget. DoD leaders need as much flexibility as possible to meet the most 
piessing needs of America’s armed forces. Especially with defense budgets continuing to 
shrink, the Department’s leadership isconmbned to maintaining complete coopeiution with 
the Congress, a partnership for the most prudent allocation ol America's delcnse resomccs. 


Conclusion 

The 1990s are evolving as a decade in winch international affairs undergo transformation and 
Amctica enlarges and tiansforms its concept ol national security. In it 1 , stewardship uvei the 
resouiees devoted to seeming U.S. national interests, the Depailmeni seeks to pioceed with the 
vision and prudence needed lor this time of historic change. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY «?F THE ARMY 

America’s Army is a successfully changed and changing institution. It is n-■ longei the .Arms oi 
the Cold Wat. It is a power projection force, a values based institution o' enduring sticngth and 
world-class potential for the 21st century. The Army continues to implement a senes of 
initiatives, begun over the past seveial years, to posture itself for the future. We have mad 
significant changes in doctrine, force structure, manning, logistics, and stationing as well as 
myriad other issues. In the Depaitmei t of laeicn.se (UoD) Bottom-Up Review, critical decisions 
have been rendered to guide the Army in ns continuing role in the national 'defense. Today our 
Army is trained and ready, an historic reversal of the pattern of post-war demobilizations which 
have resulted in a less capable and less ready force. We aie moving not just into a new century, 
but into a new era. The strategy for this shift is subsumed in the watchwords continuity, change, 
and growth. 


Continuity 

The United Stales Army’s record of service to our nation excmpliltes the continuity we nurture. 
The fundamental purpose of the Army is to fight and win the nation’s wars, and must remain so. 
An enduring legacy of competence, valor and fidelity has earned the Army the respect of the 
citizens we wive. Since ii.s inception in 1775, out Army has responded to every caii oi the 
American people. In war and peace, at home and abroad, our discipline, dedication, and duty 
ensure success. America’s Army has played an important role in the development of our nation, 
beginning with the Iiisi action at Lexington Common through the resounding victory at 
Yorktown. In addition to its su< cesses on the battlefield, America’s Army has provided vital 
support to communities wrecked fy natural disasters. After the Chicago fire of 187 1 and the 
San Francisco earthquake o! 1906, ihe Army played a majo'role in returning these communities 
to normalcy. Simiiaiiy. the Army recently responded in the ailerniath ol hurricanes and 
tornadoes and during last summer’s Hoods by providing critical assistance. We aie an Army of 
professionals and citizen soldiers, everyone a volunteer. We understand our role as an Army in a 
republic ar.d we olfer that ethic as a beacon to emerging democracies thioughout the world The 
Army’s core competencies and tiadilion of excellence serve us well today as we son through 
unique missions and new tlema ids on our resources. The last 20 years of hard work and 
discipline, coupled with 2IS years of experience, have produced the best, most capable Army in 
the v/oild. Om commitment to values and the legacy of our service to the American people 
provides the loundalion that enables us to change and to glow 

Change 

Our Army is making a dramatic shift to meet the challenges ol the 21st century. Ironically, as 
the Cold War ended, the world became even mote complex. As a result of uni Id events and the 
disintegration ol the global hipolai structurey the missions the Aimy executes me moie numerous 
and complicated than at any time in the last 20 years. The scope ol our daily coinmiimcms 
is telling liom disaster iclicl along the banks ol the Mississippi, to peace enlmccmcni 
opeia'.ior.s in Somalia, to ovciseas piesence on the Kuiean peninsula. AH ol them challenges aie 
being met with the piolcssioiialism and esnni that maik the picenci land loice m the work! 
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Today's Army, though smaller, sull must be capable ol meeting growing requirements. 

1 iumaniiarian assistance, peacekeeping. peace enloicemont. and deteirence, added to the 
ihliei 'in i*'spmisihi!ily to conduct combat operations, require a trained and ready force. Clearly 
our training piogram is the key to mediae these burgeoning demands. Training remains the 
coinersione ol readiness and, therelore, is the Army's top priority. Perhaps the most significant 
challenge lor the Army today is to sustain a high quality, capable force in the lace of dynamic 
change. Ol all the lessons learned from the Army's recent combat experiences, the most 
compelling is this 'he Army will light as it is. trained to fight. Fundamental to the Army’s 
mission is ill, necessity to prepare for luture wars rather than the last war. Today, units conduct 
reads' e. challenging, locuseu training at home station and at the Combat Training Centers 
<( T<') to pi<'pare to light the nation's wais and to ptepare lor operations other than war. To 
support the training program the Ai my makes extensive use oftrainmg aids, devices, simulators, 
and simulations. Simulations include the Combined Arms Tactical Trainer family with its lead 
progiam, the Close Combat Tactical Trainer, which wdi integrate the training of platoons, 
companies and battalions in a vrtual environment and the Family of Simulations to train 
battalion through coips stalls in battle planning, synchronization and execution. The Army's 
National Simulation Center at Fort Leavenworth., Kansas, is taking the lead in standardizing 
protocol-, and databases for use by all Army simulations and is the Army's central agency lor 
requitemenis and definition of constructive simulations as it applies to training. Through such 
innovative programs, we are ensuiing that the training and readiness ol our Army is refocused to 
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A smallei Army also means an increased reliance on the Army Guard and Reserve which, in 
turn, means additional training requirements. To meet this challenge the Army has organized 
and piioriii/.ed force packages ol essential reserve units and will designate 15 Anny Guard 
hiigades to paiticipale in an enhanced combat brigade p igram that will sustain these units at 
a higher state ol readiness. Specific programs to assist ti is effort arc heing implemented 
throughout the force One of these programs, BOLD SHUT, is designed to impiove the 
leadiness of etuiy deploying Army Guaid and Army Reserve uniis thtough improvements in the 
planning, scheduling, and execution of training by associating thi se units nnre closely with an 
active component unit. As a result, in the luture, mo;e missions (especially combat support and 
combat service support) will he shitted to more capable Guaid and Reserve components. The 
National Guard Bureau's project STLADFAST anil Army Reserve projec' PRIMli support 
similar objectives. The need to mtegiate fully the capabilities ol the reserve components with 
active Iorces has become even more important in this era ol declining resources. Simply stated, 
we cannot execute major deployments, sustain operations or go to war without participation ol 
the Guard and Reserve components. The impiovemem of their combat readiness lemams a task 
ot utmost importance to the success ol America s Arm-. 


To accommod ilc geopolitical and lixca! realities, considciublc physical change has taken place. 
For instance, since KWL the Armv lias p. leased moiv than 400.()()() Active, < iuaid and Reserve 
soldieis and civ dians. Active, (iuaid aim Reseive divisions and maior units voinimu o he 
deaciivatril or consolidated. By the end o| next \r,e. two thuds , : | dir ( old Wai Aimv m 
i.uiope will have been withdrawn, and lop :■ level m oiliei ovvisoas fualiniiv. ili"n-‘il to 
iongiessional and tiealy mandated 1 edme.. will b In .mm lows Vldituniallv. in I > ‘cembei 
l 1 ) 1 ) L the Secietaty ol Delense anmmn* ■ i a maim i toici n ■ i: 1 1 1 ■ * Army National (iuaid and 
Army Reseive. This announcement culmmaii d a two amt a h di ve.u piocess dining whieli all 
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three coniponent.s — Active, Guard and Reserve — worked together to iorge a stronger, 
seamless partnership. In addition to meeting end strength requirements lor the Reserve 
components, this agreement realigns combat, combat support and combat service support units. 

As manning levels are reduced, the Aimy's infrastructure is being scaled back, and in some 
instances eliminated, to meet our future needs. To dale, the Arms has closed a total ol Ul 
CONUS and 3X0 overseas bases, with IS CONUS and 1X7 overseas installations remaining 
to he closed or reduced in scale. In addition, a variety of modelni/alion programs base been 
terminated. As a result, the Army’s procurement piograms are at their lowest level in 20 years. 
As a percentage ol the gross national product, today’s Army budget is the smallest since the 
establishment of the Department ol Delense in 1047. 


Growth 


In order to keep pace with these developments, die Army recently reused the intellectual 
foundation for its operations. We published a new 5-M 100-5. Operations, both to accommodate 
new strategic realities and to ensure continuity. This manual relleets how the Army thinks about 
its mission to fight and win the nation’s wars. It is the Army's keystone v,;,t lighting doctime. 
FM 100-5 addresses the lull tango of military operations while emphasizing joint operations 


mc the hack for conducting military campaigns and a 
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Acknowledging for the f irst time a fact of American defense policy since tlu: Spanish- American 
War, the manual stresses the importance of mobilization and deploy mem operations. While 
reselling the intellectual moorings for the Army, we also have embarked on a serfs of 
sijniliiant changes to- prepare the Army for us futme o le. The .' nny has reshaped iisoiI to he 
a power projection. (.’ONUS-based force, designed to meet 21st century icquuemenis. At the 
same lime, we maintain forces in critical regions, most notably Konm and Huropo, to piovide 
regional stability and lorward liases lor contingency op, laiiotw. operalions other than war. and 
army-U'.-ailoy programs that support the giowth ol democracy. 


The Aimy has committed heavily to a piocess. called the Louisiana .Man-meets tUAM.i t-i 
investigate and manage growth, as well as to technology -based Rattle Lab.-, to evaluate the 
capability ol the reshaped force. LAM provides i means im the Army to think about its 
profession and responsibilities to the nation; to practice its roles and missiom : <o develop and 
explore options: to assess and direct progiess; and to provide a fianic.ve.il; lot decisions about 
people, equipment, force structure, and doctrine. Sinudaiion lechnologies aw assisting us to 
make wise strategic investments and management decisions about the Amiy. The Army also has 
ctealed six Battle Labs to investigate important issues which can ennance mu future capa'dili'W 
and to stimulate acquisition reform. These include Fails Lniry, Mounted Ha'tl ‘sp.au . 
Dismounted Haitlespavc. Command and Control. Depth and Simultaneous Attack, and Combat 
Service Suppoit. I he labs are electronically linked to conliol. duvet, and guide change iu 'die 
Irene fit ol the Army and the nation. By providing a local point to; civilian leeiiuoh.gy ti insiei. 
the Hattie Labs laeilitale rapid piototyping and user esaluaiion to icduee lisk m lending aev- 
system:;. 


A critical element lor the Atniy as it grows into tin dkt cenmw is continuous modomizalioa 
We must retain out technologica 1 advantage in order io ovi-miaieh opposing oui.es in aes lumn 
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crisis. We have shifted from a locus on systems in one of capabilities in five functional areas lor 
prioritized development. These areas include winning the information war, protecting the lorce. 
projecting and sustaining the force, providing ptecision !ires throughout the depth ol the 
battlefield, and dominating the maneuver battle. Additionally, the power projection capability 
of our Army must be improved to meet future demands. These improvements include the 
1’ort-to-poU infrastructure lequirements of the CONUS forces we need to deploy, the sea and air 
lift capabilities of the Air Force and Navy, and the communications upgrades that will link the 
CONUS support elements with the deployed force 


America's emerging strategic posture requires that we develop the strategic mobility means to 
deploy the force rapidly. The commencement ol our nation’s plan to build Large, Medium 
Speed Roll-On/Roll-Off (i.MSR) strategic sealift ships lor Army use, coupled with the 
acquisition of enhanced airlift capability, is critical to the necessary improvements ol the Army s 
deployment capabilities Also key to executing .he new concept for power projection \s the 
prepositioning of equipment both on land and afloat. On land the Prepositioning ol Materiel 
Configured to Unit Sets (POMCUS) in regions of critical interest will continue to be an 
important part of out »*apid reinforcement and deployment concepts. Additionally the Army has 
begun to place equipment afloat to support contingency operations anywhere in the world. Wc 
are establishing a global system of piepositioncd sets afloat and ashore for tire warlighiing 
CiNCs to use in response to crisis. These sets ol equipment will serve multiple CINCs and 
provide flexibility to our power projection capability. Finally, die Aimy has icvised I M 100- i 7. 
Mobilization, Deployment, Redeployment and Demobilization, to provide a uoetnnal basis lor 
the Army's power projection concept and is already in the process ol a cuneni update to capline 


oiigoine initiatives. 


To mod the increasing demands for the deployment of forces worldwide, we are reiining 
logistical support activities. FM 100 16, Army Operational Logistics,, is being revised to 
provide the doctrinal framework for these changes. Concepts being addressed will include 
Theater Distribution Management, containerization, in-tiansit visibility, and total asset visibility. 
Addibonally Voice tailoring of selected combat service supr 0 units will be addressed to cover 
the initial phases of projected unit deployment >. 


Demands of Peace 

As the Army recasts itself for future missions, a cautionary note is appropriate. While initial 
indicators sue!) as sus’a’ncd quality ol new iccruits, promotion rates and the retention ol nigh 
quality personnel are currently .satisfactory, the stress and turbulence in units to meet increased 
commitment:, are intensifying and the niopenxity to enlist is uown. Only a world class 
oigam/ation could reduce by over 400,001) .soldiers and civilians m just two and a ball years 
while maintaining its readiness; Inn In suslain the pace of long-term contingency missions 
requires ihrce units for each requirement - - one li.lining to go, one m execution, and one 
recc'iiil) o.-turncd to relit and recover. I hose conditions, coupled with ilv Aimy straicgi. 
.requirement that it be icady to light two neaily simultaneous maim regional conlhcls. 
neces.suat, s that we proceed with. caic to ensu e that we can m.-ei iutuie requiicmcnis. 
Moreover, the ability to mobilize Army National ( maid and Aimy Reserve units rapidly lias 
become even more critical to the deployment capability ol our icshapeii lorce. Increased 
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commitments mean that America's Army — act) c, guard, reserve and civilian employees 
must respond. 

Perhaps the most significant danger to near-term readiness is the funding of current operations 
worldwide. The basic account for paying the daily readiness costs of our Active Army, 
(Operations and Maintenance, Army) is being depleted to pay for contingency operations, such 
as in Somalia. Modernization programs already have been curtailed to accommodate reduced 
resource levels. It is important that the technological advantage necessary to employ and protect 
a smaller force not be jeopardized. 


Closing 


America’s Army is executing a sound plan to reshape itself and grow into the 21st century. We 
are accommodating the geopolitical realities of a changing world as well as exhibiting the 
prudence to proceed at a measured rale to sustain a combat ready force. We are maintaining an 
acceptable level of combat readiness as we implement the changes required of us all. The 
United States Army remains ready and able to continue its tradition of selfless service to our 
nation. When the American people call, we are prepared to give them the decisive victory they 
expect. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Force 2001: Rightsizing Naval Forces 


CHALLENGE AM) OPPORTUNITY 


Our nation lide.s the crest ol history with the Cold War behind us and unparalleled opportunities 
tor peace ahead. The next seven years will show whether we reacted to events or controlled our 
destiny -- whether we saw only challenge or grasped opportunity. 


In a wotld where oceans cover 75 percent of the earth’s surf ace, v. no: isO percent of the global 
population lives in littoral regions near the sea, and where 99 percent of U.S. iniport-expoit 
tonnage moves on the sea. the U S. Navy and Marine Corps have a special responsibility to this 
destiny. In this regard, the Department of the Navy is working hard to grasp the opportunities ol 
this new security environment so that the nation can benefit from expanding democracy and free 
markets around the globe. 


In tins new era. however, increased regional dangers to U'.S. interests and an increased likelihood 
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offsiiore ptesence cupabiiitv naval forces possess. At the same time, growing 1 iscal constraints 
mean difficult and hard choices. To highlight the scope oi the challenge, in the past two years, 
the Department has decommissioned more ships than there are ships in the combined navies ol 
France and the United Kingdom. While the reduced threat and fiscal constraints dictate that we 
become smaller, our security responsibility to the nu'ior remains eonsideiable. T1 ardore. to 
have the right Navy and Marine Corps to support the evolving new National Secuiity Strategy, it 
is paramount today that we rightsize the Naval Service. T hat is. while prudently restructuring, 
we must retain those key capabilities necessary lor joint warlighttng. quick crisis response, 
lorward presence, and a Total Force active and icscrve personnel mix that will ensute readiness 
and sustainabmty under any cuirent or predicted scenario - the consequences "1 doing less ate 
unacceptable I his gu-al challenge also means that the Department ot the Navy's long-range 
piogram must recapitalize tuture naval mrevs, activ • and reserve, with lewci. but more capable, 
high-quality platlorms and equipment 


OUR VISION 

III iw.U the Department ol the Navy began to cany out a new direction lot die Naval Sci' ice. 
As described in the white paper. . From the Sea. the new direction provides the nation wn a 
Navy and Marine Corps team that meets the challenges ol regional conflict, xuppotis em.- Jem 
natmnal needs, and at the sanv time - pi ovules tin: long-term capabilhv m wage on -r n.,vi 
wailare Tin 4 overall piogrammat’c concept to support th.e new direction -u ;he Naval S '’ ky i 
our Force 2001. While the debate ovci lorce leveU and iuiure capabilities ontiiuies. 1 ■: • ’’*)(i 
tecmmi/es that me U.S. Armed t oices will become smaller At the same time, coniinum i ■ a ; 
coiistrauit.s ami a reductam in the overseas piescnce ol Army and Air 1 on e unu-. mean n 1 ^ 
lehaiice o;i die Navy and Mamie <Vrps toi overseas piesence. dcierring coiitlut. and vr 
i, spouse. Consequently, the Secretary ol Defense s BottomUn Review speedics the ■ a nui.-o 
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need for American naval forces lo protect the nation's global interests and endoi.se'> Mien unique 
capabilities. This requirement to maintain overseas presence, as well as to meet w.u tighim: 
requirements, adds special considerations to the rightsizing of naval forces. 

How will Force 2001 be crafted'.’ Four principles will guide our efforts to provide the nation 
with the right naval forces to support national security needs and interests. They an-: 

• Personnel — Quality recruitment, superior training, and esprit, enhanced 
by the Department’s commitment to them. 

• Readiness — Deter crisis e.r control it through crisis response. 

• Technology — Compensation for smaller quantities with the tools to deter 
or succeed in conflict. 

• EiFcicncy — Commitment >.o the taxpayer to reduce overhead and 
implement increased effectiveness through Total Quality Leadership. 

PERSONNEL — KEEPING FAITH WITH OCR PEOPLE 

Every day, dedicated, motivated, highly skilled Sailors and Marines, active and reseive. make 
untold thousands of personal sacrifices to ensure that national needs are promoted and mieiests 
arc preserved in the mote dangetous regions ol the world. '1 here!ore. lust and loremost. our 
strategy as we go about the task of rightsizing the Naval Service for the limes depends on 
the continued iccruunvm and retention of such high quality personnel. In that legat'd, the 
Department ol the Navy acknowledges that our force is not just a mallei ol numbers u! people, 
but also highly ii.micd and spirited Sailors and Marines given the right tools to do then jobs 
111 an environment where they can live and wmk eiliciently. 

As we properly size our career force, separation incentives, a clear example of keeping lailh with 
our people, have been crucial in sustaining promotion and caieci potential lot muim personnel. 

In Fiscal Year (FY) 1993, mote than 7,300 Sailors and Marines look advantage ol these 
incentives, and the target for FY 1994 is more than 7,000. To better ellcci the drawdov n m the 
15- to 20-ycar career group, during FY 1994 more than 2,000 of our people are expected to use 
early-out retirements. These incentives enable the Depaiimem to avoid involuniaiilv scpaiaimg 
career personnel short of reaching retirement eligibility and arc the light kind ol supp>m lm 
those who have given so much throughout their years ol seivice to our nation. 

Maintaining competitive pay dining the personnel diawdown is also cntical to keep I .nth with, 
and retain the best of our junior personnel to man the rightsized Naval Sei vice. I lie < 7 pen em 
pay raise in January 1993 was important to keep pace with inflation In addition. seleiiiw 
reenlistment nonuses and .specialty pays continue to he elleclive m leuunmg those people in 
critical skills. Along with compensation, fualily ol File initiatives help to make up lm die 
uniquely demanding and dillieull tiles ol the Naval Service. In l ; Y imj.k llu-se imiiaiives 
contained a signil leant emphasis mi housing, including a pmgiam n> establish cle.u qnalnv 
standards fm all tamily dwellings. Additional emphasis connmied on ehihl • ;u ■ ■ : - nice luuo. 
funding has moir than doubled to impiove the quality and stalling <d win hi cai • 

Events doling the [last year continued t>> emphasize to the Nav v and Mamie ( oips ih.u ,m 
eiivirminimi. ol icspecl and opportune v lm all mu peismmel. ci v llian and milu.u \ amiv■- and 
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reserve, is an absolute necessity Core value programs, sexual harassment prevention and 
awareness, alcohol and drug abuse prevention, aggressive programs for personal education, 
equal opportunity, and community outreach promote standards of excellence tor till of our 
Sailors and Marines. 

In anticipation of the repeal of the combat exclusion statute, the Department has prepared a 
comprehensive plan to fully integrate women into all possible vvarlarc areas. Deliberate and 
measured to ensure success, the plan builds on the last two decades experience ol women serving 
well in Naval Aviation and at sea on non-combatant support ships. 

These initiatives are not casually taken. They will build a team of the best our nation oilers, in 
the positions we need them, to thrive in one of our most challenging professions. 

READINESS — FOR QUICK RESPONSE 

In the future, naval forces will he the nation’s tool for controlling crises anu stabilizing events, 
rather than merely reacting to them. Our ability to establish the nation’s presence, at the crisis 
site but without active intervention, will become increasingly important to the projection ol U.S. 
influence in support of national security and economic needs. By providing naval forces for 
forward presence with warfighti.ng skills, sustain ability, and modern equipment to fight and win 
major regional conflicts, the Department of the Navy ensures the CINOs can execute quickly 
national command decisions in peacetime as well as war. These decisions range f rom 
humanitarian missions, to the evacuation of American citizens from hotspots, to covert 
surveillance of foreign activities, to strikes against aggressors who threaten U.S. national 
interests and allies. Credible, capable forward naval forces also build the cooperation and lies 
with our friends and allies that make possible coalition building in a crisis. Operating on the 
into;national high seas, naval forces maintain U.S. presence and Influence in troubled regional 
areas without requiring other countries to provide special basing and overflight rights. Granted, 
operating from the sea is a special challenge that requires a higher state of readiness than basing 
on land; but. if provides an extra edge, — more freedom ol action for the National Command 
Authority. This constant readiness has a price, but the support it brings to national needs 
through economic opportunities, security, and positive influence with our allies and developing 
democracies, is critically important internationally and is a credit to the United Stales. 

TECHNOLOGY — MAINTAIN A VIABLE BASE 

A guiding principle of Force 2001 is to ensure we design a technology base foi the lutuie that 
safeguards the edge of our lighting forces, in the lace of fiscal constraints, this is a problem that 
leaves little room lor hesitation or error. One part of the solution to this problem is to streamline 
our acquisition process so it doesn't take so long to get a progiam from the drawing board to the 
Fleet. Another part is to encourage dual use technologies so that the technology base that 
supports America also supports America’s Naval Service. 

Uontinuing investments in basic research and advanced technology contribute to the nation’s 
long tcim security. Last year, the Department of the Navy supported over 1,7000 piincipal 
researchers and 4,000 graduate students at universities, in indu.suy, and in laboratories. Besides 
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working with other national laboratories, the OtTiec of Naval Research has established a science 
and technology program with Russia and other republics of the former Soviet Union, thus 
bene fitting from their work on remote sensing, low frequency acoustics, materials technology, 
and aerodynamic wing-in-ground effect vehicles. 

EFFICIENCY — A RESPONSIBILITY TO TAXPAYERS’ INVESTMENT 


At home, the citizens of the United States make sacrifices to support the necessary investment in 
the Naval Service heir investment in the Navy and Marine Corps is one that must be respected 
and must pay off in increased security, economic dividends, and a safer world where Americans 
and others are free to pursue their legitimate interests and customary values. An especially 
important investment by American citizens is the strong, accessible, and flexible Navy and 
Marine Corps Resctve. Reserve forces, our citizen Sailors and Marines, provide daily peacetime 
support to the active-duty force, thus ensuring an effective Total Force whose Reserve resources 
can be quickly assimilated during crises to augment the active component and sustain critical 
capabilities. 


Key to respecting the investment of Americans in their Naval Service is the need to ensure that 
the money they invest is wisely spent. Consequently, the Department of the Navy will mirror 
the efforts of the Vice President’s National Performance Review and will fully support 
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procedures often take loo long and waste money on unnecessary' oversight and regulation. 
Additionally, reform must change the acquisition process to take full advantage of dual-use 
technology so that the commercial industrial base that supports America can also support 
America’s defense. 


During FY 1993, the Department of the Navy realized that, in order to stay within budgetary 
limits, we must fundamentally change the way we do business. Both the white paper,... From 
the Sea, and our programmatic concept, Force 2001, demonstrate our joint locus. To implement 
that focus, the Chief of Naval Operations established a new assessment process of Joint Mission 
Areas (JMAs). These areas include Joint Strike, Joint Littoral, Joint Surveillance, Joint Space 
and Electronic Warfarc/lntelligence, Strategic Deterrence, Strategic Sealifl/Proteciion, and 
Forward Presence. There arc also three Support Areas (SAs): Readiness, Suppoil and 
Infrastructure; Manpower and Personnel; and Shore Training. 

The [trimary objective ol the JMA/SA assessments was to develop a thorough understanding ol 
how naval forces contribute to the nation’s joint force capabilities and to strengthen the link 
between the Naval Service's joint operational capabilities and its budget. Altci the assessments 
were completed, an Investment Balance Review (IBR) brought the desired force levels in 
line with fiscal constraints. The result became our Department ol the Navy Program lor 
FY 1995-99, and, despite hard decisions and sacriiices, met the Secretary of Defense’s liscal 
guidance. 
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In addition, the Department's program achieved the objective of aligning programs to national 
needs as billows: 

• It refocused the emphasis from global conventional war with the Soviet 
Union and Warsaw Pact to a force structured to meet regional dangers and 
opportunities: 

• It demonstrated responsibility to the taxpayer with an affordable program 
that makes significant strides toward recapitalization; and 

• It balanced investment with resources for all priorities of the Department’s 
program, i.e., people, righlsi/ed lorces and infrastructure, and a 
technology base to meet the challenges of the future. 

SIMM, NAVAL FORCES LOR THE TIMES 

The Department of the Navy aggressively pursued rightsizing its force structure in 1993 to 
piovide a Navy and Marine Corps Team consistent with the Department's vision as detailed in 
...Prom the Sea and validated by the Secretary of Defense's Bottom-Up Review. To meet this 
objective, the Department accelerated retirement of older, less capable ships and aircraft while 
maintaining the centerpieces of forward presence and power projection — the aircraft carrier 
battle group and the amphibious battle group with Marine Expeditionary Forces. With the total 
number o! combatant ships and submarines decreasing, modest recapitalization and 
modernization programs have been designed to ensure future high quality platforms, more 
capable than those retired. 

Notably, two aircraft carriers, nine ballistic missile submarines, two nuclear attack submarines 
and 17 other ships ol the battle force were retired during the year. Twenty new ships were 
commissioned. including the third Wasp-class LHD, three Aegis cruisers, the third Aegis-guided 
missile desiroyei, a Trident submaiinc, and lour improved Lais Angeles-class nuclear attack 
submarines. Mine warfare lorces received three new Avenger class mine countermeasures ships 
and die lead ship of 12 new Osprey-class mine hunting ships. 'Fleet logistics forces were 
modernized with one new Henry Kaiser-class oiler. Finally, the first four Cyclone-class special 
operating forces patrol crall were delivered. Additionally, the Department issued new 
consti action conn acts for nine ships, including four Aegis destroyers and the Bon Homme 
Richard (IJ 11) 6). Finally, advance procurement ol long lead materials for CVN-76 was 
initialed. 

New aiiciall additions m I Y 1993 centered aiound the continued iccapitali/ation of the carrier 
based stiike-lighter force ami leplacement ol older model rolaiy wing aircraft in both the Navy 
and Maiinc C’oip.s inventories. These procurements included 36 additional I7A-ISC7D Hornets. 
Signilieantly. these aircraft, along with the 1 -14 Tomcat modernization program, are key 
components to bridge our sea based aw combat capability into the 21 si cenony. 

New rotary wing acquisitions included 20 MH/CH-53 heavy lift helicopters and 12 AH-IW 
(.'ubia attack helicopters, 12 SH 60B Lamps MK III heiicople.s, nine .311 60E caniei -based 
ASW helicoplcis. and seven HH Obi 1 Seahawk variant helicopters lor caniei-based logistics, 
combat seaich and lescue. and Naval Special Welfare Support. As part ol the Medium Lilt 
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Replacement program, the tilt-rotor V-22, a potential replacement lor the Marine (.'nips' aging 
CH-46E helicopters, has moved from the lull-scale testing phase to the engineering, 
manufacturing, and development phase. 

A key tenet of the Department of the Navy's force shaping is the intusion oi new technology. 
This effort in FY 1993 was centered around research and development on ship sell delense 
systems, upgrading the ability of strike aircraft, improvements in precision guided weapons, and 
mine warfare. An affordable program of fielding planned improvements n> existing I’oices also 
continued through the year, including the Vertical Launch System (VLS) and Tomahawk 
Weapon System for the Spruancc-olass destroyer, introduction ol the surface-to-air improved 
Standard Missile Block III for Aegis combatants, MK4X ADC.vP Torpedo shallow water 
upgrading, and improvements to the Standoff Land Attack Missile for strike-lighter aircraft. 

NAVAL AVIATION, SUBMARINES . AND SEALIFT 


FY 1993 marked a year oi significant decisions in naval avialion, seal ill, and submarine 
programs. The Department’s long-range naval aviation plan underwent several significant and 
fundamental changes during the year to include the decision to retire for fiscal reasons the entire 
inventory of A-6 medium attack aircraft by the end ol FY 1997. '1 he F-14 air-'n ground 
upgrade and the expanding inventory of F/A-l XC/Ds will provide a significant came 1 strike 
capability, bet with reduced range and less adverse weather capability than the A-6. Longer 
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an E/F version that will extend the range and improve the weapons carnage capability. 
Concurrently, at the Secretary of Defense’s direction, the Navy and the U.S. Air Force tee 
working jointly to develop future strike weapons systems technology. 


Marine Corps aviation also experienced major changes during 1993 as the last Marine A-6 
squadron transitioned to the F/A-iS. The result of this transition is a Marine Corps tactical 
aircraft population centered around two modem airframes, the E/A-1X 1 linnet and the AV-XB 
Harrier VSTOL jet. Several Marine E/A-IX squadrons have been assigned to Navy cuirier air 
wings to fully integrate them into the evolving naval mission and to improve the utih/.iliou plan 
for these capable aircraft. 


The long-range submarine force plan also experienced signiiicant changes during the yeai dun to 
fiscal, force level, and industrial base concerns. By 1999, the entire SSN-637 class ol last attack 
submarines will he retired along with most first-1 light SSN 6X,Xs Supported by the Bottom 4 ’p 
Review, the Depaitrncnt is going forward with construction of tho third Seawoll class submanne 
in 1996 and with design of a New Attack Submarine to support a planned 199S cunstuiclion 
award. 


FY 1993 was a significant year for the moderni/ation of the nation’s sealil; capability. Two 
contracts were awarded to convert live existing ml! i.p/mll oil shins to military use and loi new 
constiuction of two roll on/rol! off sliip.s with options lor lUmoie. These 17 ships aie infant to 
accommodate U.S. Army pre-positioning and suige r> .|iiiremenis l-u hoaxy lilt. 

JOINT PROGRAMS 

The Department has been aggressixe i:i supporting a variety of joint weapons, axlain”:, and 
eomniand and control programs in FY 1993 and will C'-ilinue io do so tin uighmit the luiuie 
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years defense plan. Tlie most significant of these arc a family of air-to-ground weapons: Joint 
Direct Attack Munition, Joint Standoff Weapon, and the Tri-Service Standoff Attack Missile. In 
the family of air-to-air weapons, the Department continued procurement of the Joint Advanced 
Medium Range Air-to-Air Missile, which will greatly improve the air combat capability of all 
the Services’ tactical aircraft. 

The Department began the implementation of the Bottom-Up Review findings in developing 
aircraft designs that meet both Navy and Air Force needs. The lead airframe in this joint service 
effort is the Joint Primary Aviation Training System aircraft. This versatile joint basic trainer 
will become the primary flight trainer for the Services. 

Sea-based command and control is the m cst active and near-term participant in joint programs, 
which include the Joint Tactical lnlormation Distribution System with companion Link 16 and 
the Joint Staff designation of Navy software for initial fielding of the Global Command and 
Control System. Another joint effort resulting in big payoffs to naval forces has been the 
integration of the Air Force's Air Tasking Order capability into the Fleet. 

RIGHTSIZING INFRASTRUCTURE 

The drawdown of the Naval Service’s infrastructure commensurate with force structure 
reductions remains one of our greatest challenges. The President’s 1993 Base Realignment and 
Closu r e Commission (BRAC 93) approved the closure of 27 major naval installations and the 
closure or realignment of over 60 smaller activities. It should lie noted that the Department of 
the Navy is already in the process of closing six installations and implementing two realignments 
as a result of RRAC 88, and 15 installations and 20 realignments its a result of BRAC 91 
(including the consolidation of Navy laboratories and Beet engineering activities into warfare 
centers). The net costs of a thoroughly assessed closure program in FY 1995 are estimated at 
$2.7 billion. While the most recently approved actions will initially cost several billion dollars, 
by FY 1999 it is projected that total savings will exceed costs by about $1.6 billion. Annual 
savings of about $1.2 billion thereafter equate to the cost of one new Arleigh Burke destroyer a 
year. 

The Department continues to work hard to match available resources to those support functions 
that arc essential to the Naval Service. At the same time, programs for conversion of facilities 
will attempt to minimize the impact of infrastructure adjustments on the people and communities 
that have heretofore depended on these activities. 

As infrastructure is rightsized, the Department continues to emphasize the quality ol the 
environment at all our facilities. To sustain aggressive leadership in this area, the Chief ol Naval 
Operations regularly convenes an Environmental Quality Management Board chaired by the 
Deputy Chief ol Naval Operations (Logistics). The hoard meets monthly to ensure that 
environmental considerations are effectively addressed. 

Compliance, installation restoration, and base closure actions arc all addressed in the Department 
of the Navy’s environmental budget. Indicative ol the strong emphasis in this area, the FY 1994 
environmental budget of $1.8 billion is almost 38 percent higher than FY 1993. Par* ol dial 
budget, $86 million in 1Y 1994. is funding for clean up ut closed bases, winch is expected to 
cost more than $440 million over the next several years. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

To complement the changes in forces and infrastructure, the Department has begun 
organizational changes to develop more coherent, integrated, mission-oriented headquarters 
staffs. The Chief of Naval Operations realigned his staff to parallel the Joint Staff for Setter 
interaction and efficiency. These moves, along with appointment of a two-star Marine Coips 
general to the Navy staff as Director of Expeditionary Operations (N85), will simplify integrated 
Navy and Marine Corps planning and programming, enhance joint interoperability, and hotter 
support the Unified Commanders in Chief and their Naval Component Commanders. 


Operations of the Naval Service 

The role of naval forces in joint and international efforts to enhance regional stability and for 
rapid execution of National Command Authority decisions was recognized by the Secretary of 
Defense in the Bottom Up Review'. As fewer and fewer Army and Air Force units arc based 
oversea 1 . the overseas presence role of naval forces is likely to he increasingly emphasized and 
possibly expanded. The increasing precision, stealth, range, and capabilities of conventional 
systems offer new and innovative opportunities to employ naval forces in concert with political, 
diplomatic, and economic measures to deter aggression and foster regional stability. 

NATIONAL COMMAND AUTHORITY DECISIONS 

The U.S. Navy and Marine Corps are the nation’s combat forces most likely to be on the scene 
when a crisis threatening U.S. interests erupts, and they arc normally the forces that arc the last 
to leave when a crisis abates. In 1993, naval forces were on station to deter strife and control 
crises throughout the seven seas. In the Persian Gulf, off Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, or throughout 
the Mediterranean, Pacific, and Caribbean, naval forces were on hand. In January and June 
1993, U.S. Navy warships, on orders of the National Command Authority, conducted punitive 
strikes on Iraq that were crucial in compelling that country to come to terms with United Nations 
nuclear inspection requirements. 

OVERSEAS PRESENCE 


In 1993, active and reserve naval forces were again called on to meet a wide rangi. ol traditional 
overseas presence responsibilities throughout the world as well as a growing numbei of new 
presence missions. To meet requirements, usually 40 percun ol all Navy and Marine Corps 
forces were under way or deployed on any given day throughout the year. These forces were 
busy executing continuous containment and maritime interdiction operations in three legions of 
the world, participating in over 165 unilateral and bilateral exercises, and showing the Hag 
through port visits in over SO countries Additionally, they participated in six major crisis 
response operations in support of both the United Nations and national inleiests. Most 
significantly, this eft oil was done while simultaneously executing the most aggressive reduction 
of forces since the end of the Vietnam War. The U.S. Navy and Marine Corps provided 
humanitarian assistance, conducted peacekeeping and counterdrug opeiations, and enforced 
United Nations sanctions m Somalia, the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, Haiti, and in the Atlantic. 
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DETERRENCE 


The nature of strategic deterrence continues to evolve as the United States, Russia. Belarus. 
Kazakhstan, and the Ukraine move toward compliance with the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
Treaties. Under these treaties, hall the nation’s strategic nuclear deterient warheads will he 
carried by survivable, mobile. Trident submarines. On July 10, 1993. the Navy commisUeivd 
USS Nebraska, the fourteenth ol eighteen Ohio class Trident missile Hibm "joes In 1994. 
ending three decades oh strategic deterrence service, the f inal thiee ballistic missiO submannes 
ol the original 41 tor Freedom will offload then missiles. Trident submarines, ho.v vet. will 
continue to maintain the cieciJ sea-based leg of the nation’s strategic triad 
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Conclusion: Readiness from the Sea 

As the Naval Service continues it) rightsize, the missions and patterns of naval force 
deployments must remain responsive to national needs and interests. Consequently, the 
Department of the Navy will continue to develop guidance for a fiscally constrained, smaller 
Naval Service. The strategic vision of the Navy and Marine Corps. ...From the Sea. sets the 
stage for readiness and quick response by emphasizing joint capabilities and a shift away front 
blue-water operations toward the presence and operations oi the Naval Service in littoial ateas ot 
the world. Force 2001 turns the vision into reality with naval forces, si/ed to the times, toady 
when needed, and capable of meeting national needs and interests. The Naval Service oi l'oice 
2001 will be expeditionary, able to support joint and coalition operations across the spectrum ot 
U.S. interests, whether by regional warfighting, peacetime presence, humanitarian assistance, 
multinational exercises, crisis response, or landing Marines lor expeditionary opeiations ashore. 

While reorienting the Department of the Navy's strategic thinking, the Naval Service continues 
to focus on readiness commensurate with funding levels, supported by a viable technology base. 
Readiness also means recruiting and retaining the most qualified individuals, keeping faith w.ih 
our people, and giving them the tools and the training to do their jobs well. Wiiiic much has 
changed in the world, Sailors and Marines and their readiness to delend their country remain the 
bedrock of the Navy and Marine Corps, today and tomorrow. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

The United States Air Force remains the premier aerospace force in the world, and is a critical 
contributor to our national security. Our mission is: “To defend the United States through 
control and exploitation of air and space.” Our guiding construct. Global Reach - Global Power, 
defines live pillars of our mission: sustaining nuclear deterrence, projecting power, providing 
global mobility, controlling the high ground of space, and continuing to build U.S. influence 
around the world. 

The nation has emerged from the Cold War with new challenges to our security environment. 

The Bottom-Up Review provides a planning framework to guide the transition from an era of 
bipolar focus to one. that recognizes new dangers — proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, regional aggression, potential failure of political reform in the former Soviet Union 
and failure to build a strong and growing U.S. economy. 

These dangers arc the basis for our new' defense strategy, which in turn drives the size and shape 
of our force. Because of the enduring characteristics of aerospace lorces — speed, range, 
flexibility, precision and lethality — the Air Force is postured to be a cornerstone ol the new 
global strategy that focuses on the dangers of regional conflict. In any such conflict, the Air 
Force will provide the reach to quickly bring force to the fight. We will also provide the power 
necessary to gain air superiority and conduct integrated operations in support of national or 
coalition objectives. 

To transition to this new security environment, the Air Force has undergone major changes in 
organization, force structure, and overhead. In building down from the Cold War, we already 
had a significant start in tailoring our Service to reflect the demands of the new world order 
before the Bottom-Up Review. The emphasis of the last three years — the Year of Organizing, 
the Year of Training, and the Year of equipping — reflected the need for fundamental change. 
We are not finished yet, but we are moving smoothly in a direction that postures us well for ilk 
21st century. 

At the same time, we recognize that we have a major role to play in helping to provide stability 
to the new world order. The United States has taken positive steps to help the member states of 
the ldnncr Soviet Union during their transition to a more democratic form of government. Just 
one important example of this effort is our military-to-military contacts. Recently, General 
Colonel Sergeyev, the Commander in Chief of Russia’s Strategic Rocket Forces, visited General 
Butler, his counterpart at U.S. Strategic Command. The personal relationships and constructive 
dialogue that result from such visits build mutual confidence and trust, acting as a stabilizing 
influence in our continuing arms reductions. In April 1993, we participated with Russian 
military lorces in a joint search and rescue exercise in liksi, a remote location above the Arctic 
Circle. The purpose of this event was to demonstrate the ability to cooperatively respond to a 
simulated downed airliner. The results of this successful ventuie are significant: First, we have 
shown our militaries can operate together for mutual benelit. Second, the success of the exercise 
makes commercial use of previously unused northern airways more feasible, an outcome that has 
important economic ramifications for both Russia and the United States. 

While we are optimistic about future relationships with the countries that once formed the Soviet 
Union, strategic vigilance must still be maintained — we will continue to retain forces in support 
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ol' our nation’s deterrence policy. However, the current strategic environment does permit us to 
make significant cuts in our nuclear forces. The Nuclear Posture Review is currently studying 
our nuclear force structure in detail to determine long-term needs. In the meantime, we are 
moving toward a nuclear force that will include 500 Minuteman III missiles and a mix ol nuclear 
capable B-2 and B-52 bombers. 

To meet the regional focus of our new defense strategy, the Air Force will have a lighting lorce 
for major regional conflicts (MRC) of 20 fighter wing equivalents and up to 100 bombers. This 
force represents a substantial cut from previous levels — over the next few years, our combat 
fighter and bomber force will drop to about half the size it was just five years ago. 

Our primary chailcnge is to keep our forces ready now and in the future while coping with 
declining budgets. My theme is: “Building a quality Air Force for today and tnmonow." 

This phrase emphasizes the need for current readiness, while recognizing the importance ol 
modernizing our forces and preserving our critical industrial base. Acting now will protect 
tomorrow’s readiness and sustainability. 

Poople First 

People are the key to our continued excellence. Wc must not underestimate the personal 
hardships and uncertainly resulting from the drawdown. It is my goal to put people first during 
this time of unprecedented turmoil Experience has proven tl we properly lake care of our 
people, they will take care ol the mission. To do this, we must ensure our military and civilian 
personnel have ihe best training, equipment, facilities, and leadership. We must not neglect the 
quality of life of out people and their families. One current challenge is the difficulty we lace 
upgrading military housing in lire current budget climate — Air Force leadership is committed to 
ensuring wc do not cut corners in this vital area. 

To retain our best people, we must take aggressive measures to reduce the stresses of their 
current challenges and to remove irritants that threaten or detract from their well being and 
morale. We must also continue to attract sufficient numbers of top quality people to sustain us 
in the future. 

The rate of change is a major source of stress on our people. At the end ol I V 10,So, the Air 
Force had over 608,000 active duty people in uniform. By the end of FY 1003. the number 
dropped to 444,000. In FY 1004, we will cut another 1H,0(K), and in the following year, anothci 
24,000. By the end of the decade, we are projected to be at 300,000 total active duty strength. 
The personnel drawdown has not been without pain, and it will continue to he challenging 
Whcicver possible, wc ate using voluntary measures to keep us on the right glideslope. These 
include waiving service commitments, paying separation benefits, and using our temporaly early 
retirement authority. We canceled the selective early retirement board (SERB) lor lieutenant 
colonels jn FY 1094, but will still require a colonel SERB this year. Using all loss management 
and transition tools, we will be able to release thousands til military personnel with appropriate 
compensation without using a reduction in force (RIF) in 1094. 

Similar measures ,n the civilian siuc will reduce the need for involuntaiy sepal alums. Uowcvei. 
civilian RIFs arc inevitable at closing bases and in major programmatic reductions where cuts 
exceed attrition rates and incentives are unable to generate enough voluntary losses. 
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Despite the Tael that the majority of personnel cuts have been voluntary so far. military aiui 
civilian uneasiness about long-term career stability persists. So we must continue to keep the 
faith with the fine men and women (both active and retired) who have chosen the Air lance as a 
way of life — whether fighting to keep commissaries open, maintaining pay raises 
commensurate with changes in cost of living, or continuing our level ot health care alter 
transitioning to the national program. 

Continued recruitment of top notch people is also essential. Many of America's youth think the 
military is not hiring during the drawdown. In fa t, quite the opposite is true — we will 
continue to bring in approximately 43,000 military and civilian people per year for the next 
several years. The force will be leaner, but career opportunities should he excellent. 

Base Closures 

In the face ot' force structure cuts and personnel drawdown, base closures are essential to reduce 
overhead and infrastructure costs. So far, the Base Closure and Realignment Commission has 
identified 26 major and minor CONUS Air Force installations for closuie or realignment during 
FY 1991-1998. Of these, 11 were closed or realigned by the end of FY 1993. However, the 
results of the Bottom-Up Review will not be leit until the next round of commission 
recommendations in 1995, alter which we will further consolidate our operations for greater 
cost efficiency. 

Overseas, we arc also closing bases as our force grows smaller. In 1989, wc had 52 installations 
abroad. That number has declined to 29 in just four years, and by 1999, our overseas bases will 
number only 21. 

The Air Force is continuing to invest in environmenta. programs, particularly for bases that we 
are closing and handing back to host communities. Although such investment is a challenge in 
tight financial times, sound environmental practices are not an impediment to cm mission — 
they are part of die mission. 

Current Operations 

Despite the drawdown in forces, the Air Force is more engaged today than during any period ol 
peace in recent years. From the high ground ol space, where we operate on-orbit assets in 
support of our worldwide commitments, to our constant vigil of the DMZ in Korea, the Air 
Force is actively protecting American national interests. The map below indicates the level of 
our global commitments and involvement in joint exercises as of December 1993. 
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(As of December 21,1993) 


Space Activity 

■ 0 Launches in Pact Month 

■ 50 Satellites on Orbit 



Bosnla-Herzegovina 

■ 3,000 Air Force Personnel Deployed 

Operation Deny Flight 

Operation Provide Tromise 

(Apr 93 - Present) 

(Jul 92 - Present) 

■ Over 3,400 Sorties 

■ Over 2,400 Alrlltt Sorties and 30,000 Tors 

■ Over 1,400 Airdrops Sorties and 11,500 Tons 


Humanitarian Aid 
C 
FY93 

Puss a • Cje'a'.o' 1 P'o. 'le Hc;e i 1 
HdA8 • Hj't.fa'.e in». 

Ta..K-s'.an Embassy E.accai ;'! 

L't^na • EmbasSv F.v3Cu3!'On 
A'mena Fiooo Pei e* 

Pakistan • F-god Re'«i 

KiA,va c n Aio • Ass-st Chinese Refugees 

(jN P^3^p.,_.o” '•g fnro 

u-d*ast usa ■ f:ockj Re et 
CarrtxyJa • un Pcacei-ee* f'-g Force 
Nepal • Flood nc’-ei 

FY94 

j!i<0'n«a Po-ts* F -es 
jeimary Fiooa Reie’ 




JCS Exercise Locations with 
Significant USAF Participation 

★ 

FY93/FY94 

A .<=.■■: Ja: ir. 

Jc'u.v 
Kt'-,’ 



South/Central America (Drug War) 
(Dec 89 - Present) 

*600 Personnel Deployed 
• Over 390 AWACS Sorties 


Somalia 

Provide Relief (Aug 92 • Doc 92) 
Restore Hope (Dec 92 - May 93) 
Continue Hope (May 93 ■ Present) 

■ 1,000 Personnel Deployed 

■ Over 11,100 Sorlles 


Post-Desert Storm Iraq 
(Apr 91 - Present) 

■ 8,500 Personnel Deployed 

■ Over 171,000 Sorties 


Boundary representations arG not necessarily authoritative 


Today the Air Force is Hying armed sorties from Turkey and the Gull region in support of the 
U.N. no-1 ly /.ones in Iraq. This region is still far from benign. During this last year our airciews 
have been engaged by and responded to Iraqi threats both in the air and on the ground. In 
December 1992 and January 1993, our lighters downed Iraqi MiGs Hying in violation of U.N. 
resolutions. As late as August 1993, our Ibices exchanged lire with suiface threats in northern 
Iraq. Despite the diminishing media coverage, our Gulf involvement is still very significant. 
This cease-fire still presents daily risk to our aircrews, whose post-Desert Storm total sortie 
count is more than double the number of missions flown during the war. 

In the former Yugoslavia, we and our NATO allies are acting under U.N. auspices to airland and 
airdrop vital food and medical supplies to provide humanitarian relief, to patrol the skies both to 
deny Might to potential combatants, and to provide a visible, armed presence to discourage 
further escalation of hostilities. To date, our Air Force has delivered more than 41,500 tons <>l 
life-sustaining cargo to the region. 
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In Somalia, the famine relief efforts have saved thousands of lives in a multinational operation 
built initially on Air Force airlift capability, and later joined by forces of the other Sei vices and 
our allies. During all of FY 1993, our aircrews delivered over 63,000 tons of food and supplies, 
in some cases flying over 30-hour crew days with four air refuelings across the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean regions. 

The Air Force has also been involved in a variety of other missions in 1993, ranging from 
domestic Hood relief efforts in the Midwest, to our ongoing counterdrug mission in Central and 
South America. This high operations tempo directly supports America’s new strategy, but our 
demonstrated success comes at notable cost in terms of stress on our people and their readiness 
tii respond to major conflicts. The time away from home for people in many of our critical 
systems typically exceeds 120 days per year. For example, our RC-135 Rivet Joint crews 
average 160 days away from home per year, and many airborne wanting and control system 
(AWACS) crews are gone 170 days per year. We are looking closely at this issue to determine 
what can he done to reduce the impact on our members and their families. 

One point that is often overlooked is that heavy commitment to peacekeeping and humanitarian 
operations can detract from combat readiness. Due to the lack of training opportunities, and 
because the skills employed in these operations often do not correlate to critical combat skills, 
combat proficiency can atrophy. For example, AWACS crews anu air superiority pilots spend 
numerous airborne hours watching and waiting, raieiy gening the opportunity to practice the 
highly perishable skills that are required in intense, multi-dimensional air combat. These 
systems are not unique — the same principle applies in varying degrees to each mission area 
across the spectrum of theater combat operations. W'e have been continuously dealing with this 
facet of readiness since Operation Desert Storm. We have adjusted rotation schedules to 
minimize adverse impacts on readiness. Also, we arc successfully using Reserve component 
units to help share the burden of these operations. We will continue to make necessary 
adjustments to meet these peacetime operational requirements with the goal of preserving our 
readiness for larger conflicts. 


Ensuring Air Force Readiness 

To meet our new national strategy with shrinking forces, these forces must be trained and 
equipped to give them the greatest possible responsiveness and combat effectiveness. 
Maintaining readiness during this period of enormous budget cuts is perhaps the biggest 
challenge we face. 


In the late-1970s, much of the Air Force degenerated to a hollow force. Some of our front line 
aircraft sat on the ramp without engines or other critical parts. Mission capable rates for our 
combat units were unacceptably low. This resulted in a degradation ot our flying training and 
combat skills. 

As some senior leaders have indicated, we aie starting to see warning signs again of a potential 
hollow force. In Air Combat Command, lot example, small numbers of F-15s have been 
without engines as shortages of repair pails at the depots resulted in the inability to ensure the 
availability of spare engines at every base. Restrictions levied on the Air Force that were 
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intended to reduce excess inventories have done so, hut they have also cieated parts shortages. 
While mission capable rates remain high, leading indicators are beginning to highlight problem 
areas. One such indicator is our increasing rate of cannibalization, the practice of repairing 
aircraft with parts front other aircraft when our parts stocks are low. While this practice may 
provide short term solutions, cannibalization is inefficient in terms of labor and often cost!} in 
terms of increased wear and tear. 

We are taking aggressive action to ensure readiness does not decline. First, General MePeak ana 
I have designated 1994 as the Year of Readiness to place the utmost emphasis on this crucial 
area. We are actively studying means of forecasting problem areas more accurately, keeping a 
watchful eye on leading indicators to resolve problems before they detract from readiness. One 
promising program is the U.S. Air Force Long Term Readiness Assessment, or ULTRA. 

ULTRA is a management tool that will enable us to forecast our readiness up to five years out, 
giving us increased wanting time to adjust our course and avoid major problems. 

At a macro level, our operations and maintenance dollars are very tight. Therefore, we must 
carefully monitor individual units and weapon systems to ensure we allocate precious resources 
precisely where they are needed most. 

Another issue that impacts readiness is the availability of training ranges and airspace. In many 
cases uui airspace i equipments aie glowing to accommodate the longer weapon ranges, taster 
aircraft speeds, anu larger composite force training requirements of our modern Air Force. To 
maximize readiness, we must routinely train in a manner that capitalizes on the strengths of our 
superior weapons systems and tactics. However, we arc committed to striking a balance that will 
serve our legitimate operational requirements while protecting our precious environment. 

Responsible inventory management is also essential. The Air Force has gotten the message on 
excess inventories, and unneeded inventories are coming down fast. Total inventory is already 
down from the FY 19X9 peak ol $45 billion to $34 billion, and we project we will meet our 
FY 1997 objective of $28.7 billion in 1994. By ensuring our inventories are properly structured 
for our real needs, wc are taking another step toward making sure our warfighting forces are 
both ready and sustainable. 

Total Force Issues 

The reserve component of the Air Force, the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard, 
continues to play a unique role in our national defense. The Guard and Reserve are assuming 
responsibility for the entire peacetime air sovereignty of the United States, but with fewer 
overall forces in light of the decreased threat. The general purpose reserve forces have been cut 
to restore a healthy aclive/rcserve mix. yet these forces are taking on an increased role in both 
peace and wartime. In peace, we are looking for ways to increase participation of Reserve units 
in overseas deployments to help share the burden with the active force. In our two major 
regional conflict strategy, the Air Force is unique in our heavy reliance on our Reserve 
component units as primary forces in combat. With It) lighter wing equivalents required for 
each MRC. till active and reserve general purpose fighter units must he prepared to deploy, fight, 
and win. Also, for the first lime, the Guard and Reserves will be flying conventional B-52 and 
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B-l bombers. Together, all ('1 these changes demonstrate the country's high confidence in the 
professionalism and the quality of the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. 

That professionalism and quality have been evident as our Reserve component forces have 
participated in the high tempo peacetime operations around the world alongside their active 
duly counterparts. They have played, and continue to play, a significant role in operations in 
Somalia, «.aq. Turkey, Bosnia, and Central America. As the Air Force continues to reduce and 
the Guard and Reserve take on increased responsibilities, the challenge will be to accomplish 
that larger role without overburdening our citizen soldiers and their civilian employers. 


Building for Tomorrow 


Force modernization is crucial to our continued leadership in air and space. The C-17 is a major 
part of our modernization effort and will significantly improve our capability to get forces 
quickly to the conflict. It will fulfill the airlift customer's need for a flexible, responsive airlifter 
able to deliver forces and outsized equipment to small austere airfields, and to airdrop troops and 
equipment over an objective area. The Air Force will procure six C- 17s this year toward tin 
initial fleet of 40 aircraft as announced by the Secretary of Defense in December 1993. In 1995, 
we will evaluate the program’s maturity and decide whether to continue C-17 acquisition or 
sunsmuie an alternative nondcvolupfiiorilal atrcralt to meet our airlilt needs as wc re 
workhorse C-141. 


I Im 


The F-22 will provide the continued air dominance that has belonged to the Air Force with the 
F-15 since the 1970s. Its combination of increased survival by and lethal ty will provide a 
qualitative edge that will ensure a first-look, first-shot, first-kill capability while minimizing 
exposure to surface-to-air threats. Also, with the resident ability for internal Joint Direct Attack 
Munition f.iDAM) carriage and delivery, the F-22 will possess a potent ground attack capability. 
This increased flexibility will allow theater commanders to more effectively employ the F-22’s 
increased firepower in a wide range of air-to-air and air-to-surface scenarios 

Key bomber modernization programs w ill ensure we maintain our ability tv) project power 
rapidly, from anywhere on the globe. As part of that minimization, we delivered the first B-2 
to Whiteman Air force Base, Missouri, in December 19v~ — a major milestone in aviation 
history. Using stealth technology, the B-2 will be able to penetrate highly defended areas and 
strike key strategic targets. It will also greatly enhance our ability to stop an invading enemy 
quickly during the opening days of a conflict. As the backbone of our bomber force, the B-1B 
will soon become a purely conventional bomber. The B-52H will round out our manned bomber 
force with its nuclear, conventional, and cruise missile capability. By bringing on line the 
20 B-2s authorized by Congress, upgrading the conventional capabilities of the B-1B and the 
B-52H, and by adding more effective con' entional munitions, w ; will maintain the lulure 
viability of our manned bomber force. 

After the recent termination of the A/F-X and Multirole Fighter, Congress authorized binding 
lor a Joint Advanced Strike Technology tJAST) program to define requirements lor the next 
generation of fighler/altack aircraft. This program is headed by an Air Force general officer 
working for the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research, Development, and Acquisition. 
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This working arrangement will ensure the interests and needs of the Navy. Marine Corps, and 
Air Force arc considered at every step of the program. 

Our space launch vehicles also require modernization. The current s; ,cin.s are derived from 
1960s technology, and they are costly and often unresponsive to user needs. Because the United 
States has not improved its capability to provide low-cosi, on-schedule launch service to users, 
we have lost our domination of the comme cial space launch arena. This has also had negative 
impacts on our space industrial base, infrastructure, and the costs cl military space launches. 

We, along with NASA and the commercial sector, must step out smartly to scrub our 
requirements and then pursue a national launch solution that is robust, reliable, and 
cost-effective. 

Air Force Command, Control, Communications, Computers, and Intelligence (C 4 I) policy has 
taken on added definition in the past year. Our overarching policy. HORIZON, is the strategy 
for providing warfighters with responsive, advanced C 4 I system services from present day into 
the 21st century. Its focus is on leading the Air Force into an era of technological innovation 
and sustaining a national superiority in the age of information warfare. 

In keeping with my theme of building a quality Air Force, the Science and Technology Program 
continues as the foundation of our future military capabilities. Maintaining our technological 
edge requires continuing investments in research and development to produce state-of-the-art 
military capabilities. Emphasis on this program will result in early introduction of advanced 
technologies into system developments and upgrades, ensuring our technological superiority is 
sustained into the next century. 

Acquisition Reform 

This year, the Air Force has been deeply involved in acquisition streamlining and refoim. As a 
start, wc have responded to defense contractor pleas to tell us what the requirements are so we 
can carry out realistic planning for the long term. To this end, (he Air Force compiled its first 
Long-range Acquisition Estimate covering over 2,000 planned procurements over % 100,000 l'oi 
FY 1994 and beyond. Wc also provided an electronic bulletin board service where contractors 
can get the inlormalion they need to better support Air Force requirements. 

In addition, wc arc working with OSD to tear down statutory and regulatory barriers to efficient 
and cost effective contracting throughout the acquisition process. We are deleting unnecessary 
military specifications and promoting the use of commercial components wherever it makes 
sense. The Air Force is a major player in DoD's Defense Acquisition Pilot Program, a prototype 
program to stream! nc military acquisition. Of seven DoD pilot programs, the Air Force will be 
responsible for four: the Joint Direct Attack Munition 1 (JDAM 1), the Joint Primary Aircraft 
Training System (JPATS), the Commercial Derivative Aircraft, and the Commercial Derivative 
Engine. 

With these programs, we intend to demonstrate that we can operate more efficiently without the 
excessive oversight that invariably plagues defense acquisition programs. 

Finally, wc arc actively pursuing research and development ol dual-use technologies. These 
technologies will not only satisfy critical military requirements, but they will help stimulate 
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commercial industry. These dual-use technologies span a wide numbei of aieas. from health 
care to innovations in information systems technology. In recent years, industry has often 
outpaced the military in modern technologies, such as in the rapid evolution of semiconductors. 
V/c expect an improved relationship with business will help bring these products into military- 
service more quickly and economically. 

The Industrial Base 

A strong and vital industrial base is an essential clement of our national security. For years, the 
nation has maintained separate military and civilian industrial bases. Now, as the military 
becomes a smaller influence in our economy, we can no longer afford the expensive redundancy 
of this separation. We need to actively pursue a national industrial base strategy to bridge the 
gap with indusiry for the economic bci it of both the military and the commercial sectors. Due 
to the unique symbiotic relationship tfr ir Force enjoys with the aerospace industry, we 
naturally will play a lead role in this in ivc. 

In addition to much needed acquisition reforms anu exploitation of dual-use technologies, there 
is significant opportunity for the Air Force to collaborate with industry on the sharing of assets. 
Dual-use of assets, ranging from airports to space-based communications and weather systems, 
will enable both the military and industry to benefit from lower overall costs. While our current 
national strategy assesses the emergence of a peer competitor nation as very low, a strong, 
competitive industrial base will sustain our nation as an economic power and provide the 
necessary basis for production to support our long-term military needs. 

Quality Air Force 

The Air Force has proven time and again we arc effective at what we do, but we must continue 
to explore every possible means of achieving greater efficiency. While there is only so much 
room for further improvement through structural changes, there is always room for increased 
quality in how wc do our job. Therefore, we are actively employing quality initiatives in our 
enduring quest for excellence. Quality Air f orce empha i/.os to each member the need to focus 
on the customer, or end user of our services. 

Through the principle of empowerment, we have learned we can achieve enormous savings and 
improvements by simply trusting our people to engage their imaginations and expertise in 
solving each problem at the lowest appropriate level, flic decentralization that accompanies this 
empowerment is in perfect concert with the Administration’s program to reinvent government 
In fact. Vice President Gore’s National Performance Review singles out Air Force successes as a 
model to the rest of the federal government. Our successes in Quality Air Force have impacted 
virtually every facet of the Service, from impioving acquisition to taking care of our people. We 
are committed to continuing our quest lor quality — it may hold the key to some of our most 
difficult challenges. 

Toward the Future 

The Air Force must continually seek improvements in our contributions to national security In 
uui organize, train, and equip iule, the Department of the Air Force is responsible lor 
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anticipating and satisfying the needs of the joint warfighting commanders while looking for 
ways to consolidate and save. We are already making progress in this area, from establishing 
joint pilot training with the Navy, to joint acquisition of our next generation primary jet trainer 
aircraft. 

Our doctrinal contribution to the ever-developing role of aerospace power in joint operations is 
also important. For example, in theater air defense, we are studying the evolvmg aircraft, cruise 
missile, and ballistic missile threats to determine the best contribution aeo.^pace power can make 
across the entire spectrum of defense. As technology and capabilities evolve, so must our views 
toward traditional roles and missions. The declining size of the IhS. military requires 
abandonment of the business as usual mindset — innovative thinking is key to reducing 
unnecessary duplication and getting the most capability from our defense budget. 

These arc challenging times for our Air Force, but they are also exciting times — our people arc 
not just training for contingencies, they are globally engaged at the leading edge of our national 
policy. Aerospace power continues to be an indispensable pillar of America’s security. 
Throughout the spectrum of conflict, the Air Force exemplifies the ascendant role of air and 
space power in wielding the nation’s sword, its shield, and its helping hand. In “Building a 
quality Air Force for today and tomorrow,” we will ensure that the forces we provide our 
warfighting commanders and National Command Authorities arc ready to act, singly or in joint 
or combined operations, now and into the 21st century. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE RESERVE 
FORCES POLICY BOARD 


I am pleased m have this opportunity to present a brief summary of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Beard's observations and recommendations of the past year. The Board's annual report will 
provide a comprehensive view of Reserve component programs and include a summary of the 
Board’s position and recommendations on specific issues. 

The Board, acting through the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Adairs, is the 
ptincipai policy advisor to the Secretary of Defense on matters relating to the Reserve 
components (10 U.S. Code 175(e)). Representatives of each of the seven Reserve components 
(Army and Air National Guard, and the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard 
Reserve) serve as members of the Board. As an advisory body, the Board offers independent 
advice, as well as reports on Reserve strengths and readiness, and other critical issues relating to 
the Reserve components. 

The Board has focused during the past year on the roles of the Reserve components in the 
posi-Cold War era. Before addressing the future role of the Reserve components, however, it 
would be helpful to review some historically significant events that arc illustrative ol the 
potential missions that Reserve components aie qualified to assume. 

Reserve components existed before the birth ot our nation; the National Guard traces its origins 
to 1636. The Reset vc components, comprised of citizen-soldiers, arc America's military 
cornerstone, and are designated in the first line of defense by both Title 10 and Title 32 of the 
U.S. Code. In fact, 23 of the 40 signers of the U.S. Constitution had military experience in 
cither the active force or in the militia and had served in the American Revolution. These 
founding fathers brought to their military roles varied and unique civilian skills and 
backgrounds. They met and formed this government, then returned to their communities to 
participate in leadciship roles as governors and members of Congress — some even became 
Presidents of this great country. 

That is the rich heritage of today's Reserve component members who, following in the lootsteps 
of the militia, arc bringing that same indomitable spirit forward into their assigned mililaiy 
missions. Being a membci of the National Guard or Reserve requires enormous dedication, 
professional skill, and the disciplined application of military knowledge and understanding. 

We arc indeed fortunate to have an adequate number ol outstanding citizens who are willing 
and able to make this commitment. 

As we reflect on the last few years, we see world events that have allecleu virtually e\eiy man. 
woman, and child. The Cold War is over; the Soviet threat is gone. The Beilin Wall has 
crumbled; Fast and West Germany have been reunited. Additionally, the Persian Gull War was 
conducted under America’s leadership with the establishment ol an unprecedented coalition ol 
countries. Our all-volunteer force and the Total Force Policy have been validated, and the 
outstanding quality and capability ol our military have been icHcclcd repeatedly throughout the 
world. 
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Recently, wo have seen numerous humanitarian and disaster relief efforts successfully 
accomplished by this same Total Foicc. clearly demonstrating that it crisis iespouse capability 
exists without our Armed Forces - Active and Reserve — thus enabling us to simultaneously 
deal with foreign national security concerns, domestic civil unrest, and disaster rebel operations. 
The underpinning of %-vcry one of these events continues to be the enormous capabilities of our 
Reserve components. 

One ol the axioms validated in the Persian Gul! War was that when the Reserve components are 
mobilized, we also mobili/e the country's public opinion and national resolve. Polls conducted 
concerning support lor the war showed dramatic increases in support as mure of our nation's 
Reserve forces were mobilized. Public opinion contributed significantly to the victory. T he 
successful outcome of that war is a great tribute to our Reserve components and to the Total 
Force. When we call the Reserve components, America goes to war. 

During the past year, the Board has engaged in continuous discussions with the senior civilian 
and military leadership as it focused on future roles and missions for the Total Force. All 
Service components — Active and Reserve — possess capabilities that lend themselves to 
meeting the challenges that each ol these missions entails. 

The Board’s vision for the Reserve components is an integrated Total Force in which the Reserve 
components aie active paiiicipants in facing the lull spectrum of new challenges to national 
security. Whatever the lores' siructure. roles, missions, and I unctions, the Reserve components 
must be able to meet these four impeiatives: the) must be capable, affordable, relevant, and 
available. Together, these imperatives form the pillars which support our vision ol the Reserve 
components’ contribution to national security. 

To resj >nd effectively to this vision, the Reserve components must be piopetly equipped, they 
must be accessible to go when and where needed, they must he pioperly organized to support the 
Total Force, and they must remain cost-ellective. 

We have great dial’ mges ahead; additional dtawdowns will ailed the etitue defense community 
We must continue the gieat tasks remaining before us. We must leant liom histoiy and 
rcniembei when our nation reduced its military forces unwisely then later suffered because ol 
these reductions. We must not make those same mistakes again. Likewise, wc cannot be locked 
into the traditional visions ol the past. 

In another challenging peiiod in our naiionks histoiy Abiahan, Lincoln icmaiked Ilia: "the 
dogmas of the quiet past ate inadequate lot the stormy piesent; the occasion is piled high with 
dilliculty, and we must use to the occasion; as oui case is new so must we think anew and art 
anew; we must disenthrall out selves and then we shall save cut nation." 

Now, we also must think anew and act anew, as a Total Force. 1 he woiKl is changing, perhaps 
more dramatically now than any other peiiod in histoiy. America is a leadei among nations, and 
much ol which ll does shapes the direction ol the test ol the woild Our military loices, having 
evolved within a demociatic enviionment and having been built on the onginal cbariei ol the 
militia, will continue to guarantee America’s leadership role. 
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The Board’s annua! report entitled Reserve Component Programs FY l l >93 is scheduled 1 1 >r 
publication in March 1994. It will provide more detailed information regaiding Reserve 
component programs and issues. 


Forwarded to the 
Secretaiy ol Detense 




Deborah R. Lee 
Assistant Secretary ol Dofcm 
for Reserve Al t airs 
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Table B-1 | 


FY 1988 

FY 1989 

FY 1990 

FY 1991 

FY 1992 b 

FY 1993 

FY 1994 

FY 1995 

Current Dollars 

Military Personnel 

76,584 

78.477 

78.876 

84.213 

81.221 

75.974 

70.773 

70.475 

Operations and Maintenance 
(O&M) 

81,629 

86,221 

88,309 

117,234 

93,791 

89,172 

87,972 

92,884 

Procurement 

80,053 

79,390 

81.376 

71.740 

62.952 

52.789 

44,454 

43.274 

Research, Development. Test, 
and Evaluation (RD1&E) 

36,521 

37,530 

36,459 

36,193 

36,623 

37,974 

34,782 

36,225 

Military Construction 

5.349 

5 738 

5,130 

5.188 

5.254 

4.554 

5,963 

5.049 

Family Housing 

Defense-vr.de Contingency 

3,199 

3,276 

3,143 

3,296 

3,738 

3,941 

3,501 

3,307 

Revolving & Management 

Funds 

1,246 

897 

566 

2.701 

4.587 

4 503 

2.237 

1.628 

Trust & Receipts 

-801 

-668 

-832 

-44,329 

-5,733 

-435 

-605 

-585 

Deduct, Intragovt Receipt 

-26 

-25 

-27 

-29 

-550 

-1.069 

-110 

-105 

Total, Current S 

283,755 

290,037 

292,999 

276,208 

281,883 

267,402 

248,966 

252,153 

Constant FY 1995 Dollars 









Military/ Porccnnol 

93749 

92,022 

91,152 

93.231 

87,283 

78,257 

72,114 

70,475 

O&M 

103.307 

104.108 

102.953 

127.735 

101 ’■ - 

93,261 

89 549 

92,884 

Procurement 

98,791 

94.453 

93 671 

80,187 

68 i 

55,888 

45,761 

43,274 

RDT&E 

45,700 

45.077 

42,107 

40.323 

39.ud2 

40 048 

35,734 

36,225 

Military Construction 

6.656 

6,858 

5,909 

5,795 

5,706 

4,811 

6,133 

5,049 

Family Housing 

Defense-wide Contingency 
Revolving & Management 

4.C03 

3,939 

3,641 

3,655 

4.049 

4,157 

3.596 

3.307 

1,628 

Funds 

1,571 

1,086 

658 

3,011 

4,962 

4.735 

2,295 

Trust & Receipts 

-1,010 

-808 

-967 

-49,409 

-6,204 

-458 

-62i 

-585 

Deduct, Intragovt Receipt 

-33 

-31 

-31 

-32 

-595 

-1,127 

-113 

-105 

Total, Constant S 

351,733 

346,705 

339,091 

304,495 

304,536 

279,563 

254,445 

252,153 

% Real Growth 

Military Personnel 

-0.4 

-0 8 

-1 0 

2.3 

-6.4 

-10 4 

-7 9 

-2 3 

O&M 

-0.7 

0.8 

-1.1 

24.1 

-20.8 

-7.8 

-4.0 

3.7 

Procurement 

-4 0 

-4.4 

-0 8 

-14 4 

-14.6 

-18.4 

-18.1 

-5 4 

RDT&E 

-1.3 

-14 

-6 6 

-4 2 

-1.6 

0.9 

-10.8 

1.4 

Military Construction 

0 8 

3 0 

-13.9 

-1.9 

-1.5 

-15 7 

27.5 

-17.7 

Family Housing 

0.9 

-1.6 

-7.6 

0.4 

10.8 

2.7 

-135 

-8.0 

Total 

-2.1 

-1.4 

-2.2 

-10.2 

O.C 

-8.2 

-9.0 

-0.9 


i( Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding 

t! In l T Y 1991-92, abrupt increases in budget authority, especially O&M were due lo the incremental costs ol Operation Desert Shiold/Storm. 
Thu F Y 1991 92 sharp rise in receipts redacts offsetting allied contriliutions 
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Pe'parfment of befei 
(Qoilars in Millions) 
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able B-2 , 

Current Dollars 

FY 1988 

FY 1989 

FY 1990 b 

FY 1991 b 

FY 1992 b,c 

FY 1993 c 

FY 1994 

FY 1995 

Army 

75,813 

78,079 

78.479 

91.825 

73.636 

64.803 

60.614 

60.839 

Navy 

100,281 

97,675 

99,977 

103,470 

90,311 

83,198 

77,133 

78,375 

Air Force 

Defense Agencies/ 

88,324 

94.685 

92.890 

91.257 

82.340 

79.146 

73.704 

74 492 

OSD/JCS 

17,021 

18,154 

18,663 

21,134 

29,151 

22,158 

19,567 

22,188 

Defense-wide 

2,315 

2.245 

2,989 

-31.477 

6,445 

18.097 

17.948 

16.258 

Total, Current $ 

283,755 

290,837 

292,999 

276,208 

281,883 

267,402 

248,966 

252,153 

Constant FY 1995 Dollars 

Army 

93,933 

92,971 

90,804 

101,946 

79,469 

67.459 

61,925 

60,839 

Navy 

124,145 

116.388 

115.669 

114.189 

97.554 

86.080 

78.747 

78.375 

Air Force 

Defense Agencies/ 

109,303 

112,774 

107,561 

99,842 

88,939 

82,845 

75,268 

74.492 

OSD/JCS 

21.480 

21.891 

21.605 

23.590 

31.582 

23.320 

20.070 

22.188 

Defense-wide 

2,873 

2,681 

3.451 

-35,072 

6.992 

19,059 

18.436 

16,258 

Total, Constant S 

351,733 

346,705 

339,091 

304,495 

304,536 

279,563 

254,445 

252,153 

% Roa! Growth 

Army 

-1 6 

-1 0 

-2.3 

12 3 

-22.1 

-15.1 

-8 2 

-1.8 

Navy 

3.5 

-6.3 

-0.6 

-1.3 

-14 6 

-11.0 

-9.4 

-0.5 

Air Force 

Defense Agencies/ 

-6.0 

3.2 

-4 6 

-7 2 

-10.9 

-6.9 

-9.2 

-1 0 

OSD/JCS 

14.8 

1.9 

-1.3 

92 

33.9 

-26 2 

-13.9 

10.6 

Defense-wide 

91 4 

-6.7 

20 7 

-1,116 4 

-119.9 

172.8 

-3 3 

-11 8 

Total 

-2.1 

-1.4 

-2,2 

-10.2 

0.0 

-8.2 

-9.0 

-0.9 


3 Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding Entries for the three military departments include Retired P.iy accrual 
0 FY 1990-93 data for the three departments and defense agencies includes Gulf War incrornen'ai costs. FY 1991-93 defense-wide entnes 
include appropriations that made avai'ahle allied cosh contributions to oflset these incremental costs 
c In FY 1992. $9 1 billion was slutted from ttie Military Seivices to defense agencies/OSD tor the new Defense Health Program (DHP) In I Y 
1993, the DHP began being reflected in the defense-wide lino 
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Federal 
Outlays as a 

DoD Outlays 
as a % of 

DoD Outlays 

Non-DoD 
Outlays as a 
% of Federal 

Non-DoD 
Outlays as a 

DoD Outlays 
as a % of Net 
Public 

Fiscal Year 

% of GDP 

Federal Outlays 

as a % of GDP 

Outlays 

% of GDP 

Spending 3 

1950 

16.0 

27.5 

4.4 

72.5 

11.6 

18 5 

1955 

17 8 

51.5 

92 

48 5 

8 6 

35 fa 

1960 

18.2 

450 

8.2 

55.0 

10.0 

30.3 

1965 

17.6 

38 8 

68 

61.2 

108 

25.2 

1970 

19.8 

39.4 

7.8 

60 6 

12.0 

25.5 

1971 

20 0 

35.4 

7 1 

64 6 

12 9 

22.4 

1972 

20.1 

32 6 

6.5 

67.4 

13.6 

20 6 

1973 

19.3 

29.8 

57 

70 2 

13 5 

19 0 

1974 

19.2 

28.8 

5.5 

71.2 

13 7 

18.3 

1975 

22.0 

25.5 

56 

74 5 

16 4 

1C 5 

1976 

22.1 

23.6 

5.2 

76.4 

169 

15.4 

1977 

21 3 

23.4 

50 

76 6 

16 4 

15 5 

1978 

21.3 

22.5 

4.8 

77.5 

16 5 

15.2 

1979 

20.7 

22 8 

4 7 

77.2 

160 

15 4 

1980 

22 3 

22.5 

5.0 

77.5 

17.3 

15.3 

1981 

22.9 

23 0 

5 3 

77 0 

17 6 

15 8 

1982 

23 9 

24.5 

5.9 

75.5 

18.0 

16.7 

1583 

24 4 

25.4 

02 

74 C 

13 2 

1/3 

1984 

23.1 

25.9 

60 

74 1 

17.1 

17.5 

1985 

23 9 

25.9 

6.2 

74 1 

17 7 

17 6 

1986 

23.5 

26.8 

6.3 

73.2 

17 2 

I 7 .9 

1987 

22 6 

2/ 3 

62 

72 7 

16.4 

17 fa 

1988 

22.1 

26 5 

5.9 

735 

16.3 f 

17 0 

1989 

22.1 

25.8 

5.7 

74.2 

16 4 

16 5 

1990 

22.9 

23.1 

5.3 

76.9 

17.6 ; 

14.8 

1991 

24 0 

19.8 

4 7 

80 2 

18.8 

12 C 

1992 

23.2 

20.8 

4.9 

79.2 

18.3 

13.3 

1993 

22.4 

17 9 

4 4 

82 1 

18 0 

12 2 

1994 

22.3 

18.0 

4.0 

b2.0 

18.3 

11.5 


‘Federal, stale, and local not spending excluding government enterprises isush as the postal service 1 and public utilities) except foi any 
support these activities receive from tax funds 
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DoD as a Percentage 3 DoD as a Percentage 3 Gross Domestic Product (GDP) ! 

of Public Employment of National Labor Force Percentage ot Total Purchases 


Federal, 


Fiscal 


State, and 

Direct; lire 

Including 

National 

Total 

State and 

Year 

Federal 

Local 

(DoD) 

Industry 

Cefcnse b 

Federal 

Local 

1965 

69.8 

28 2 

4.8 

7 6 

7.4 

10.0 

9.4 

1966 

71.1 

29 6 

5.4 

8 8 

75 

10 1 

9 6 

1967 

71.9 

30.5 

5.8 

9 8 

8 7 

11.1 

10.0 

1968 

72.0 

30 3 

6.0 

9 9 

SO 

11 3 

10 3 

1969 

72.0 

29 5 

5 7 

9.3 

8 5 

10.8 

10 5 

1970 

69.5 

26.5 

50 

79 

80 

10 3 

10 8 

1971 

67.1 

23.7 

4.1 

6.9 

72 

9.5 

11 3 

1972 

64.5 

20 9 

38 

6.1 

6 6 

9 0 

11 3 

1973 

63.6 

19 8 

3.6 

5.6 

6.0 

8.4 

11.1 

1974 

62.4 

18.9 

34 

54 

56 

7.9 

11 3 

1975 

61.6 

18 1 

3.3 

5.2 

5 7 

8 2 

12.0 

1976 

60 8 

17 6 

32 

4.9 

5 4 

78 

1 1 9 

1977 

60.2 

170 

3.1 

4.9 

5.2 

7.6 

11.2 

1978 

59 6 

16.6 

30 

4 7 

4 8 

7.3 

10 9 

1979 

596 

16.1 

2.9 

4 7 

4.8 

7.1 

10.8 

1980 

59.8 

16 1 

28 

4.6 

5 2 

7 6 

11 0 

1981 

60.8 

166 

2.8 

4.7 

5.4 

7.8 

10.6 

198? 

6f 6 

16 9 

28 

4 8 

CO 

8 3 

10 7 

1983 

61.9 

17.2 

2.6 

5.0 

6.3 

8.7 

10.7 

1984 

62 0 

17.1 

28 

5 2 

G 2 

8 2 

10 3 

1985 

ei 2 

17.0 

2 8 

5 4 

63 

8.4 

105 

1986 

61 6 

168 

2.7 

5 5 

6 5 

8 6 

108 

1987 

61 3 

16.6 

2.7 

5.8 

6.5 

86 

11 0 

1988 

GO 1 

160 

:>6 

5 4 

6 1 

8 0 

10 9 

1939 

60.4 

15.8 

2.6 

5.2 

5.8 

7 7 

10 9 

1990 

59 1 

15 0 

2 5 

50 

5 0 

7 6 

10 5 

1991 

58.4 

14.7 

2.4 

4.9 

5.8 

7.9 

11.4 

1992 

55 9 

13 8 

2 2 

4 5 

53 

7 5 

1 1 2 

1993 

56 3 

13 5 

2.1 

4.2 

5.0 

7.3 

11.3 


a DoU civilian employment data excludes foreign national 

‘'Includes Department ot Defense military, atomic energy deionse activities, and oftici defense-related activities. sucti as emergency 
management and maintenance of strategic stockpiles amt the Selective Service System 
c Data reflects the ledoral government s recent shift to GDP for measuring total purchases ot goods and services 
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FY 84 

FY 85 

FY 86 

FY 87 

FY 88 

FY 89 

FY 90 

FY 91 

FY 92 

FY 53 

FY 94 

FY 95 1 

Active Component 

Army 

780 2 

780 8 

761 0 

780 8 

771 8 

769 7 

750 6 

725 4 

611.3 

572 4 

540 0 

510 0 I 

Navy 

.564 o 

570 7 

581 1 

586 8 

592 6 

592 7 

582.9 

571.3 

541.9 

510.0 

471.5 

441.6 

Marine Corps 

196 2 

198 0 

198 8 

199 5 

197 4 

197 0 

196 7 

195 0 

184 6 

178 4 

174 0 

174 0 

Air Force 

59 7 1 

Kami 






510 9 



425.7 


Total 

2136? 

2151 0 

2169.1 

2174.2 

2138.2 

21302 

2069.4 

2002.6 

1803.1 

1705.1 

1611.2 

1525.7 

Reserve Component Military (Selected Reserve) 

ARNG 43-1 3 440 0 446 2 451.9 

455 2 

457.0 

437 0 

441.3 

425.8 

409 9 

41,0 

400 0 

Anny Reserve 

275 1 

292 1 

309.7 

313.0 

312.8 

319 2 

299.1 

299 9 

302.7 

275.9 

260 0 

242.0 

Naval Reserve 

120.6 

129 8 

1415 

148 1 

149 5 

151 5 

149 4 

150 5 

142 3 

132 4 

113 4 

100 7 

MC Rosorve 

40.6 

41 Fj 

416 

42 3 

436 

436 

44.5 

44.0 

42 2 

41.7 

42 2 

42.0 

ANG 

105 0 

109.4 

112.6 

114 6 

115 2 

1 16 1 

1 17 0 

117 6 

119 i 

117 2 

117 7 

1 1 5.0 

Air Force Reserve 

70.3 

75.2 

78.6 

80 4 

8? 1 

83 2 

30.6 

84 3 

61 9 

80.6 

81 5 

78 7 

Total 

1045.8 

1088.1 

1130.1 

1050.9 

1158.4 

1170.6 

1127.6 C 

1137.6 rt 

1114.0 

1057.7 

1024.8 

979.0 

r'l.iiiu.-.e 

1 ... 

1 Army 


420 0 

413 0 

417 9 

392 9 

402.9 

380 4 

305.5 

333 0 

294 2 

393 C 

281 0 

Navy 

342.1 

362 9 

342.1 

353 1 

347.8 

354.0 

341.0 

328.9 

309.0 

285 2 

268 4 

245.3 

Air Force 

252.7 

263 9 

263 2 

264 3 

253? 

260 G 

248 9 

23? 7 

214 4 

201 7 

201 5 

195 4 

Defense Aaencies 

37.3 

92 4 

94.0 

97 8 

95.3 

99 3 

102.5 

117 4 

149.0 

155 8 

159 0 

151 7 

Total 

1085.5 

1129.2 

1112.3 

1133.1 

1090.2 

1116.0 

1072.8 

1044.5 

1006.1 

936.9 

923.1 

873.4 


3 As of September 30. 1993 

L Numbcrs may not aril) to totals dee to rounding 

c Docs riot include 25.GOO members of the Selected Reserve v.tio wore activated to' Operation Desert Stuck), displayed :n tlic l"Y 1930 
active strengtti total and paid tor from the Active Military Personnel AppiopnatiO'is account 
d Does not include 17.059 members of the Selected Reserve who were activated lor Operation Desoit Shield Storm, disp'aynd », tt.e 
FY 1931 active strenylti total and paid for from the Active Military Personnel Appropriations account 
‘ Includes direct and indirect hue civilians 
1 Planned 
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FY 82 

FY 83 

FY 84 

FY 85 

FY 86 

FY 87 

FY 88 

FY 89 

FY 90 

FY 91 

FY 92 b 

FY 93 

Germany 

256 

254 

254 

247 

250 

251 

249 

249 

228 

203 

134 

105 

Gtlier Europe 

67 

70 

73 

75 

75 

73 

74 

71 

64 

62 

54 

44 

Europe. Afloat 

33 

18 

25 

36 

33 

31 

33 

21 

18 

20 

17 

17 

South Korea 

39 

39 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

44 

41 

40 

36 

35 

Japan 

51 

49 

46 

47 

48 

50 

50 

50 

47 

45 

46 

46 

Othci Pacific 

Pacific Afloat 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

16 

17 

16 

15 

9 

3 

1 

(Including 

Soutfieast 

As>a) 

33 

34 

16 

2.0 

20 

17 

28 

25 

16 

11 

13 

17 

Latin America/ 












18 

Caribbean 

11 

14 

13 

12 

13 

13 

15 

21 

20 

19 

18 

25 

Miscellaneous 

23 

27 

25 

20 

26 

27 

29 

13 

160 

39” 

23 


Totaf 

528 

520 

511 

515 

525 

524 

541 

510 

609 

448 

344 

308 


3 1nclucjfis 118.000 shore based and 39 000 a'loal in support of Operation Desert Storm 

b A$ of September 30. 1993 

’•Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding 
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FY 88 

FY 89 

FY 90 

FY 91 

FY 92 

FY 93 

FY 94 

FY 95 

FY 96 

Strategic Offense 

Lana-Based ICDMs’ 

Titan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minutcmari 

954 

950 

900 

950 

880 

737 

617 

500 

500 

Peacekeeper 

4C 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

51 

Strategic Bombers (PAA) h 

B-52G/H 

234 

173 

154 

138 

125 

84 

64 

40 

40 

D-iB 

90 

90 

90 

90 

84 

84 

84 

60 

60 

B-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

11 

Fleet Ballistic Missile Launchers (SLBMs) 3 

Poseidon (C-3 and C-4) 

336 

384 

368 

352 

176 

96 

48 

0 

0 

Trident (C-4 and 0-5) 

192 

19? 

210 

2C4 

288 

31? 

336 

360 

364 

l 

Strategic Defense Interceptors (PAA/Squadrons) 1 ' 

Active Aircraft 

36 

36 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Squadrons 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Air National Guard 

216 

216 

21C 

210 

216 

216 

150 

150 

150 

SgudUfji'b 

1 2 

TP. 

T2 

\ 2 

1 c 

T2 

TO 

ro 

ro 


“Number on-line — Opcrational/not m maintenance or overhaul status 

‘'PAA — Pnrnaiy aircraft authorized — T olal inventory (including aircraft in depot maintenance. tost aircraft, etc ) wH bn I .igl>oi Does not include 
conventionally ro'Od heavy bombers 
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Department of Defense .*■ 

itr 

ws 

V- i - 

t 1 

* * » V •. 

' ‘ 


wm 

. General Purpose Forces Highlights 

y '• ‘ ,\f* c i 

*' ) - - > f 1. 


1 ( 

• '*■ v 1 * 

Table D,2| 


FY 88 

FY 90 

FY 91 

FY 92 

FY 93 

FY 94 

FY 95 

FY 96 

Land Forces 

Army Divisions 









Active 

18 

18 

16 

14 

14 

12 

12 

1 1 

Rosarve 

Marine Ccrps Divisions 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Active 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Army Separate Brigades” 









Active 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

C 

6 

Reserve 

Army Special Forces Groups 

20 

20 

19 

18 

15 

10 

6 

TBD a 

Active 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Reserve 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

'V 

2 

Army Ranger Regiment 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Tactical Air Forces 
(PAA/Squadrons) t 









Air Force Attack and Fighter Aircraft 









Active 

1.808/79 

1.722/76 

1.560/71 

1.254/57 1 

.131/56 

963'50 

936'51 

936'51 

Reserve 

900/43 

873/43 

861/43 

924/43 

816/42 

627/39 

504/36 

484/34 

Conventional Bombers 

B 52G 

Navy Attack and Fighter Aircraft 

0 

33 

33 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

Active 

7U6757 

6Z2jo7 

654/ Da 

O/u i 

r*4 A /!“/' 

tl 1 tMOtl 

riv/t/m 

vJOU' vJV 

roo IA A 
S./Z-CJ/ T~» 

Ano/or» 

Reserve 

Marine Corps Attack and Fighter Aircraft 

110/10 

97/9 

116/10 

116/10 

no'io 

114/9 

38'3 

38'3 

Active 

354/25 

363/24 

369/26 

346/24 

330/23 

332/23 

332 23 

332/23 

Reservo 

96/6 

84/8 

04/8 

72/6 

72/(5 

72/6 

72/6 

72/6 

Naval Forces 









Strategic Forces Ships 

43 

39 

4C 

34 

24 

16 

16 

17 

Battle Forces Ships' 1 

438 

410 

393 

357 

342 

312 

303 

297 

Support Forces Ships 

60 

66 

62 

57 

51 

41 

37 

27 

Reserve Forces Ships 

25 

31 

32 

19 

18 

16 

17 

18 

Total Ship Battle Forces 

566 

546 

5J7 

467 

435 

387 

373 

359 

Mobilization Category B: 









SurfacoCombatants/ 

Mine Warfare Ships 

21 

IV 

1t> 

15 

15 

0 

1 

5 

Luca 1 Defense Mine 









Warfare Sti'ps and 

Coastal Defense C' aft 

0 

0 

0 

v ) 

2 

5 

18 

IS 

Total Other Forces® 

21 

19 

16 

16 

17 

9 

19 

24 


a To In: determined 

b lr,dicutos off'Cial inactivations, activations, and conversions as of January t. 1394 Does not include round' si brigades does include tno 
Eskimo Scout Grout) and the armored cavalry reganc-nts 
'■Primary aircraft authorized 
'’1 idiimiy carrier included in Battle f orcos Sti'[>5 
'Excludes auxiliaries and sealift Icrees 







A|)|>cn<li\ I) 
I <)K(T S I Kl ( l I KI-1 I Mil I S 


Ms 

Jpepritiipent pf'befen 
Airlift'arid Sealift For 

se 1 
ce High 

lights. 

IIP: 

j ■ ■* 

. » 

4*VV' 

' ' " T/. ; *■** 

fi 

hi • 

m 

Table'D-3 

Intertheater Airlift (PAA)* 

FY 88 

FY 90 

FY 92 

FY 93 

FY 94 

FY 95 

f v 96 

C-5 

98 

109 

109 

109 

109 

104 

104 

C-I4i 

234 

234 

234 

214 

214 

199 

187 

KC-10 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

54 

54 

C-17 

Intratheater Airlift (PAA) 8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

14 

19 

C-130 

Sealift Ships, Active* 1 

521 

460 

433 

406 

382 

380 

388 

Tankers 

20 

28 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

Cargo 

Sealift Ships, Reserve 

41 

40 

40 

40 

52 

52 

52 

RRr 

91 

96 

97 

97 

99 

93 

100 

NDRF a 

129 

121 

122 

59 

59 

48 

38 


“'PAA — Primary aircraft authorized — includes active and reseivc component 
b Act:ve — Includes fast sealift ships, afloat prepositioning ships, and common user (chador) ships 
C RRF — Heady Reserve Force (assigned to 4 . 5-. 10-. or 20-day reactivation readiness groups) 
°NDRF — National Defense Reserve Fleet 
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This appendix contains the Department’s Joint Officer Management Annual Report for FY 1993. Acronyms used in 
report: JSO — Joint Specialty Officer; JDA — Joint Duty Assignment; COS — Critical Occupational Specialty: and 
JPME — Joint Professional Military Education. (Except for Tables E-2, E-5, reasons in E-9, E-11. and promotion 
objectives, the Joint Duty Assignment Management Information System (JDAMIS) was used to produce this report.) 


summary ;Of Joint $pe 

yolNjnSPEClAUTY OFFlCl 

ClAirTYpFFiQ 

£/? ■ ■ ' • t v •’ 


V.*, -: y c :* • v 

T* V/ 

it* ; -v* 

1 ^' ? ■ V 

r^ablp E-l •> 

[NOMINEE VESIGtfATIONi 

I FOR FY 1993 

« * ^ - . ‘ • t * ’ 

» ’’ ■ ' 

4 


i * - •*; « , 

;•; ■' /' / 

--- 

Category 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Number of officers designated as 

JSOs* 

234 

33* 

0 

0 

267 

Number of officers designated as 

JSO nominees 

388 

207 

703 

0 

1.298 

Number of JSO nominees desig¬ 
nated under COS provisions 

309 

138 

387 

0 

834 


'NOTE' 108 Navy Officers designated as JSOs on October 21. 1993 —will bo reported in lr Y 1994 


^lilQALOCiCU 

A \V." : V • : ■ 

PATIOtjlA^SPEQiA^Ti 

es '4$m mWr 

iijble E-2, 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

Infantry 

Surface 

Pilot 

Infantry 

Armor 

Submariner 

Navigator 

Tai iks/AAV 

Artillery 

Aviation 

’Air Weapons Director 

’Artillery 

Air Delense Artillery 

SEALS 

Missile Operations 

’An Control'Air SuppOit/AntiU'i 

Aviation 

Special Operations 

Space Operations 

Aviation 

Special Operations 


Opeiations Mgmt 

Lngirwurs 

Combat Engineers 





’Specialties which have a severe shortage ot olficeis 


I. I 
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Table E-3 


CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

COS officers who have completed 

JPME 

1,542 

1,193 

1,626 

490 

4,854 

COS officers designated as JSOs 

1,537 

1.220 

1.269 

574 

4,600 

COS officers designated as JSO 
nominees 

1,481 

1,337 

2,122 

344 

5,284 

COS officers designated as JSO 
nominees who have not completed 

JPME 

1 071 

1.042 

1,427 

199 

3,739 

COS JSO nominees currently serving 
in a JDA 

686 

645 

925 

135 

2,391 

COS JSO nominees who completed a 

JDA arid are currently attending JPME 

3 

1 

10 

1 

15 







SUMMARY OF JSO# WITH CRITICA 
: WHO ARE SERVING OR HAVESER} 
*(A$ OF SEPTEMBERliO,:l993) * 

L OdcUPATIC 
VEQINASEQ 

iNAL SPECIALTIES : 

OtfD JOINT ASSIGNMEh 

n) 

/ Table E-4 ; . 



’Number in parenthesis indicates number of second joint assignments which were to a critical joint position 












Apprintix I. 
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• Vi'-.* M T " f. ^ 

ANALYSIS OF THE / 
* OFFICERS WE HE R] 
ASSIGNMENT FOLl 

V* . 

\SSIG A 
ZASSIC 
.QWlNi 

■ : 

IMENT ; 
3NED (IN FY 
3 DESIGN A 1 

A-' 

1993) OH Th 

nONASAfJC 

• 'i •' * ■> : ■* ' A 

IEIR FIRST 
VNTSPECIAl 


: .'table E-5 

ASSIGNMENT CATEGORY 


USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Command 


6 

11 

10 

0 

27 

Service HQ 


8 

4 

2 

0 

14 

Joint Staff critical 


2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Joint Staff other 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Other JDA critical 


12 

3 

8 

0 

23 

Other JDA 


4 

1 

1 

G 

6 

PME 


2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

Other Operations 


0 

4 

4 

0 - 

3 

Other Staff 


196 

7 

3 

0 - 

206 

Other Shore 


— 

12 

— 

— 

12 


‘For the Marine Corps Other Operations = Fleet Marine Force; Other Staff = Non-Fleet Marine Corps 



GENERAL/FLAG OFFICERS 



JOINT STAFF 

OTHER JOINT 

JOINT TOTAL 

USA 

26 7 

27 6 

27 3 

USN 

20 3 

27.1 

26 0 

USAF 

24 1 

29 G 

28 5 

U3MC 

24 9 

20.2 

22.2 

UoU 

24 5 

27 7 

26 9 


FIELD GHADE OFFICERS 



JOINT STAFF 

OTHER JOINT 

TOTAL 

USA 

36 3 

38.4 

38.1 

USN 

34 0 

30 9 

38 3 

USAF 

37.1 

40.0 

39 7 

c 

O 

o 

37 B 

38 7 

38 6 

DoU 

36 3 

39 2 

38.9 


1 . 3 
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* %UMWARY'OFfpUR LENGTH EXCLUSiONd FOR FY1993 


Stable E-7 

CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Retirement 

216 

82 

184 

18 

500 

Separation 

0 

17 

24 

0 

41 

Suspension From Duty 

2 

1 

4 

0 

7 

Compassionate'Medical 

6 

6 

6 

0 

13 

Other Joint After Promotion 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Reorganization 

7 

3 

8 

1 

19 

Joint Overseas-Short Tours 

157 

43 

128 

13 

341 

Join; Accurnula’ion 

3 

5 

3 

0 

11 

COS Reassignment 

80 

123 

89 

22 

314 

TOTAL 

475 

282 

447 

55 

1,259 


Jomtnj 
(AS OF St 

•V .* ■ '* , * 

TY POSITION DtSl 
zPTEMBER 30, 196 


SERVICE, 

wmmw.. 

‘ \ 'TaWeE-ft 


JOIN 1 STAFF 

OTHER JOINT 
DUTY 

TOTAL JOINT 
DUTY 

Total DoD 
JDAs% 

Total DoD 
Officers %’ 

USA 

274 

2,866 

3,140 

34.5% 

303% 

USN 

221 

1,723 

1,944 

21 4% 

26 0% 

USMC 

04 

461 

525 

5.8% 

5.9% 

USA! 

282 

3.204 

3.480 

38 3% 

37 8% 

DoD 

841 

8,254 

9.095 

100% 

100% 


'Total 'jllici-rb 0 3 ttnonyti 0 10 


I. 4 
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T^ble 


Category 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USWIC 

Total 

Total Critical Positions 

387 

188 

364 

61 

1,000 

Number of Vacant Positions 

63 

19 

85 

7 

174 

Number of Critical Positions Filled by 

JSOs and % of Filled Positions 

277(87%) 

138(82%) 

239(36%) 

38(75%) 

692(84%) 

Number of Critical Positions Not Filled 
by JSOs 

43 

30 

38 

16 

127 

Percent Critical Positions Filled by 

JSOs (Since January 1, 1989) 

85% 

82% 

86% 

70% 

84% 


Reasons for filling critical positions with officers who are not JSOs are listed below: 


Posoon filled by incumbent prior to being a joint position ... 
Position being converted to a noncritical position or being deleted 

Joint specialist officer not yet available . 

Best qualified officer not joint specialist;. 

Position filled by incumbent prior to being a critical position. . . 

Officer reassigned mtermally by organization. 

Other.. 


.1 

... .5 

.7 

.68 

.22 

.3 

. 21 

TOTAL 127 


THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS HAVE JOINT DUTY CRITICAL POSITIONS WHICH ARE 
FILLED BY OFFICERS WHO DO NOT POSSESS THE JOINT SPECIALTY: 


US Atlantic Command (USLANTCOM). 

US Central Command (USCENTCOM). 

Office of tne Secretary of Defense (OSD)... 

US European Command (USEUCOM) . . 

US Command/Combined Forces Command. 

US National Military Representative. 

National Defense University (NUU). 

US Space Command (USSPACECOM). 

Defense Nuclear Agency (UNA). 

Defense Mapping Agency (DMA). 

Defense Logistics Agency (DLA). 

Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA). 

Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA). 

Defense Attache'. 

Office of Lmergency Operations (OLO) . 

On-Site Inspection Agency (OSIA) 

Joint Staff 

US Military Entrance Processing Command (USMfPCOM) 

US Stiategic Command (USSTUA1 COM; 

US Pacific Command (USI'ACOM). . 

US Special Operations Command (USSOCOM). 

US Southern Command (USSOU1 HCOM). 

US Transportation Command (US7RANSCOM). 

US Delegation to the NA10 Military Committee. 

Allied f'-rinnnand Europe (ACE; 

Allied Command Allan . (A r '.ANT >. 

Non-Joint Staff (U-r O; . . 

I E 


.9 

..3 

.. 5 

. .3 

.1 

4 

. 3 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.5 

. 5 

.3 

. . 3 

.1 

. 7 

1 

. . . .11 
9 
.5 
9 
I 
t 

1 1 
.2 
12 

TOTAL 127 
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: %O^PARISOt(t)F WAIVER U$AGE 

(FY 19.93) 

v r~:■*; ■ 

» >> - - >ro 

.i .■ . .. 

r ; ... 

• i . *t 

t , / •* - 

• *Table E-1^ - 

CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

JSO Designations 

234 

33 

0 

0 

267 

JSO Sequence Waivers 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

JSO Two-tour Waivers 

3 

0 

J 

0 

3 

JSOs Graduating from JPME 

1 

7 

12 

2 

?.? 

JDA Assignment Waivers Granted 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Field G r ade Officers who departed 
JDAs 

976 

602 

1.092 

167 

2.637 

Field Grade JDA tour length 
waivers 

General/Flag Officer Section 

48 

21 

27 

1 

97 

General/Flag Officers who 
departed JDAs 

36 

27 

39 

7 

109 

General/Flag Officer JDA tour 
length waivers 

13 

6 

11 

4 

34 

Attended CAPSTONE 

36 

35 

38 

10 

119 

CAPSTONE Waivers 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Selected for Promotion to 0-7 

42 

35 

43 

'.4 

134 

Good of the Service Waivers 

6 

4 

3 

2 

15 

Other Waivers 

28 

28 

28 

4 

88 


J0iNT PROFESSIONAL MlLITA 
PHASE II SUMMARY (FY 199$) 

PYEDUCt 

XTIONJPME 

i / V . J ' 

If >»’ » 

9 ' 

W;>. 

■ '■ ' 


Category 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

Students graduating from Armed Forces Staff 
College in FY 1993 

292 

169 

333 

47 

841 

Students who had not completed resident PMF. 
(percent of total) 

0,0) 

10 (5.9) 

54 (16.2) 

15 (32) 

79(9)' 

Students who had completed non-resident PME 
(percent of total) 

0(0) 

9(5.4) 

54 (16.2) 

14 (29.8) 

77 (9.2) 

Students who had not completed resident or 
non-resident PME(percent of total) 

0(0) 

1 (0.0) 

0 ,Uj 

1 (2.1) 

2 (0 1) 


•REASONS FOR STUDENTS NOT COMPLETING RESIDENT PROFESSIONAL MILITARY 
EDUCATION (PME) PRIOR TO ATTENDING PHASE II 


Officer completed Phase I by correspondence'seminm ... GO 

Officer completed Phase I equivalent program 1 7 

Officer scheduled to attend n resident PME immediately following Phase II y 

Officer career path did not allow attendance at a resident PML program 2 

Other ....... . o 


l,(i 
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D^SE/7rSH/^Lp/DtS£HrSfp^MVP//Vrp^7Y CREDIT ; 

: • r»-‘ 

. 

• - * ' -•- 

* ' .Table E-12 

CATEGORY 

USA 

USN 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Total granted credit 

159 

96 

124 

34 

413 

Granted full tour credit 

104 

46 

87 

19 

256 

Granted partial tour credit 

55 

50 

37 

15 

157 

Grade end Specialty’ 

General/Flag Officers 






010 

1 



1 

2 

09 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

08 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8 

07 

3 


1 

1 

5 

Executives 






06 




3 

3 

Tactical Operations 






06 

15 

31 

9 


55 

05 

35 

21 

36 

9 

101 

04 

39 

18 

38 

11 

106 

03 

8 

5 

16 


29 

Intelligence 






Ob 

4 

2 

1 


7 

05 

4 

5 

1 


10 

04 

6 

0 

3 

3 

18 

03 






Engineering and Maintenance 






06 






05 

2 

1 

1 


4 

04 

7 

1 

2 

1 

11 

03 






Scientists & Professionals 






06 






05 






04 



1 


1 

03 






Administrators 






06 

1 

1 

1 


3 

05 

11 

1 

1 


13 

04 

6 

1 

4 


11 

03 


1 



1 

Supply, Procurement & Allied 






0G 

3 


1 


4 

05 

2 


3 

1 

6 

04 

3 


1 


9 

03 

1 




1 


’Grade as of September 30. 1993 


I--7 
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The DoD Reorganization Act ot 198G requires the Department to report the promotion rates for field grade (0-4 to 
0 6) and general/flag officers (0-7 and 0-8) with the intent of measuring the quality of officers assigned to joint duty 
assignments. See Notes at the end of this table for consolidation of brief explanations where the required 
promotion objectives were not met for the in zone categories. In this table, an N/A indicates there were no eligible 
officers in that category or that no such category exists. 


FISCAL YEAR 19. 



\IT OFFICER PROMOTION SATES ‘ ; r : > > ’ ^ A rrabieE-13 ; . | 



GRADE 

JOINT 

CATEGORIES 

ARE 

IN 

ZONE % 

SE R.y !H.e. LN 

BELOW ABOVE 

ZONE ZONE 

% % 

HAVE 

IN 

ZONE 

% 

SERVED IN 

BELOV/ ABOVE 

ZONE ZONE 

% % 

TOTAL IN ZONE 

CON SEL % 

REMARKS 

AIR FORCE PROMOTION RATES (LINE) j 

OS 

Joint Staff 

33 

N'A 

N'A 

9 

N/A 

N'A 

4 

1 

25 

Note i 


Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

65 

18 

28 



Service HQS 

3? 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

N/A 

N/A 

29 

8 

28 



Other Joint 

50 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

3 

1 

33 



Board Average 

26 

N/A 

N A 

26 

N'A 

N/A 

85 

22 

20 


0-7 

Joint Staff 

13 ~ 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

22 

2 

9 1 



Joint Specialty 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

e33 

27 

3 2 



Service HQS 

7 

N/A 

N/A 

6 

N'A 

N/A 

136 

9 

6.6 



Other Joint 

1 

N. A 

N'A 

0 

N/A 

N.A 

122 

1 

0 8 



Board Average 

22 

N/A 

N/A 

2.2 

N/A 

N/A 

1,757 

39 

22 


0 0 

Join 1 Staff 

50 

2 C 

C 

5C 

6 3 

14 3 

30 

-,5 

so" 



Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

161 

101 

62 7 



Service HQS 

Of 8 

4 7 

9 1 

79 

8 

11 6 

137 

93 

67 9 



Other Joint 

69.6 

28 

0 

37.7 

2.7 

0 

140 

78 

55.7 



board Average 

41 6 

2 5 

4.5 

41 6 

25 

4 5 

1.102 

458 

41 C 


0-5 

Joint Staff 

85% 

67 

0 

100 

0 

0 

27 

24 

889 



Joint spe ally 

NA 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

101 

72 

71 3 



Service HQS 

86 

66 

125 

91.8 

7.5 

9.5 

135 

119 

88 1 



Other Joint 

72.2 

34 

3 

65 8 

2 

0 

274 

193 

70 4 



Board Average 

63.4 

1.7 

1 5 

63.4 

1.7 

1.5 

1.887 

1.196 

63 4 


0-4 

Joint Staff 

na 

33 3 

NA 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

0 

0 

o’ 

Note 4 


Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

C 

0 

0 

Note 4 


Service HQS 

9b 3 

105 

N'A 

92 9 

14 3 

N/A 

57 

54 

94 7 



Other Joint 

87 5 

o 

100 

67.9 

5 

0 

60 

47 

78 3 



Board Average 

75 2 

1 8 

7 C 

7b 2 

l b 

7 6 

2.915 

2.191 

75 2 


ARMY PROMORON RATES (ARMY COMPETITIVE CATEGORY) 

[ 0-8 

Jo>rt Staff 

50 

N/A 

N'A 

100 

N/A 

N/A 

3 

2 

oo 7 



Joint Specialty 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

56 

1 / 

30.4 



Service HUS 

23 5 

N A 

NA 

50 

N/A 

N/A 

3 

1 

33 3 



Other Joint 

4? 9 

N/A 

N/A 

40 

N/A 

NA 

12 

5 

41 7 



board Average 

79 0 

N A 

N A 

29 5 

NA 

N'A 

95 

28 

29 5 


0 ’ 

Joint StaH 

3.9 

N/A 

N/A 

24 

N/A 

N/A 

■*5 

2 

27 

Note 1 


Joint Specialty 

NA 

NA 

NA 

HA 

N'A 

N.A 

1.115 

23 

2 1 



Service HQS 

4.8 

N'A 

N/A 

69 

N'A 

N/A 

215 

7 

3.3 



Other Join’ 

2 3 

N'A 

N.A 

19 

NA 

NA 

147 

3 

2 

N'Hc 1 


Board Average 

2 2 

N/A 

N/A 

2 2 

N/A 

NA 

1,734 

38 

2.2 


' cTc" 

Join* Staff 

30 3 ~ 


r\ 

30 )) 

9 4 

0 

33 

11 

34 4 



Jumt Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

335 

154 

46 



Servu.o 1 fQS 

4') 

U 

U 

53 2 

3 1 

20 

109 

80 

4/ 3 



Other Joint 

14.5 

0 

1.7 

37.7 

07 

0 

123 

32 

26 



baa'd Average 

44 4 

2 2 

1 

44 4 

3 3 

1 

904 

428 

44 4 



□ 
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A_R_E 

SERVING 

.1 N 

HAVE 

SERVED 

1 N 


TOTAL IN ZONE 


REMARKS 


JOINT 

CATEGORIES 

IN 

ZONE % 

BELOW 

ABOVE 

IN 

BF.LOW 

ABOVE 





GRADE 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

O 

rO 

CON 

S _ 

o 


0-5 

Joint Staff 

100 

11 1 

33 3 

100 

20 

N/A 

11 


100 



Jo-nt Specially 

NA 

N'A 

NA 

N A 

n a 

N A 

85 

,; 

92 7 



Service HQS 

869 

52 

6 

90 6 

9 6 

0 

127 

112 

88 1 



Other Jomi 

75 5 

1 7 

4 8 

65 8 

t 3 

3 3 

307 

262 

71 3 



Board Average 

63.1 

5 2 

1.6 

63.1 

52 

1 6 

1.927 

1.2i6 

63 1 


0-4 

Jom' Sla'f 

N A 

N A 

N.A 

N 'A 

NA 

N A 

0 

0 

0 

N'.te 4 


Jomt Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

No*e 4 


Service HQS 

95 

12 5 

NA 

100 

0 

NA 

22 

21 

95 5 



Olhti Joint 

62.5 

0 

0 

66 7 

0 

NA 

14 

9 

64 3 

Note 1 


Board Average 

71 1 

5 8 

7 7 

71 1 

58 

7 7 

2.007 

1 42/ 

71 1 


MARINE CORPS PROMOTION RATES (UNRESTRICTED) 

0-8 

Jomt Staff 

0 

N.A 

N A 

100 

N'A 

N A 

2 

1 

50 

N-itel 


Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

18 

10 

55 5 

Nole 1 


Service HQS 

67 

U A 

N/A 

50 

N'A 

N A 

1? 

7 

58 



Other Joint 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

100 

N/A 

N'A 

1 

1 

100 



Board Aver ago 

55 

N'A 

N'A 

55 

N A 

N A 

20 

11 

55 


0-7 

Jomt Staff 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

25 

N'A 

N'A 

15 

2 

13 



Joint Specialty 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N’A 

N/A 

2:6 

12 

C 



Service HQS 

8 

N/A 

N//* 

4 

N/A 

N/A 

95 

S 

5 



Otnr.r Joint 

0 

N/A 

N.A 

6 

N A 

N A 

25 

1 

4 



n - -i a. — 

Lfwoio nvuiuyu 


i J/A 

N/A 

4 

iv A 

N'A 

4 i 0 

IS 

4 


0-0 

Joint Staff 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

50 

N'j'*.- 1 


Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

55 

24 

44 



Service HQS 

4 / 

0 

0 

54 

0 

5 

50 

2L 

52 



Other Jomt 

47 

0 

0 

64 

0 

5 

33 

16 

55 



Board Average 

42 

1 

2 

42 

1 

2 

218 

91 

42 


0-5 

Jomt Staff 

50 

0 

0 

100 

N/A 

n 

5 

3 

60 

Nole i 


Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

n a 

N A 

20 

12 

(.0 

Note 2 


Service HQS 

76 

10 

0 

70 

2 

5 

45 

33 

73 



Other .Joint 

59 

0 

0 

5/ 

0 

0 

50 

29 

58 



Board Average 

54 

1 

3 

54 

1 

3 

332 

180 

54 


0-4 

Jem Staff 

N A 

0 

N'A 

NA 

N'A 

li-A 

0 

0 

0 

N- -to 4 


Joint Specially 

N/A 

N/A 

N’A 

N/A 

N/A 

N’A 

0 

0 

0 

Nolo 4 


Service HQS 

83 

0 

13 

72 

0 

0 

30 

38 

78 



Other Joint 

0 

0 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Note i 


Board Av* rng*; 

C7 

0 

6 

07 

0 

0 

423 

283 

07 


[ navy promotion rates 











o-u 

Jomt St iff 

ICO 

N - A 

N A 

0/ 

N A 

N A 

4 

3 

r, 

Noli; 1 

Unrestricted 

Joint Specialty 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N'A 

30 

18 

50 


Line 

Service HOS 

(,/ 

N'A 

N A 

OO 

N A 

N A 

13 

10 

7/ 



Other Joint 

o 

N/A 

N'A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

Q 

0 

0 

Note 2 


Board Avouyu 

48 

1 

z 

4 r ) 

1 


41 

20 

4‘j 


0-8 

Join, Stall 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Aorospneu 

Joint Spi-’C'eH/ 

N A 

14 A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

fj A 

1 

O 

0 

h'.»!<: 3 

Engineering 

Sorv.ee HQS 

N/A 

N/A 

fJ/A 

N/ft 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Mott* 4 

Duly 

Other Jomt 

N'A 

f4 A 

NA 

M A 

N A 

N A 

O 

0 

0 

N'.l.; 4 


Board Average 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

fJ/A 

N/A 

N'A 

2 

1 

so 
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Board Average- 


Joint Stdtt 
Joint Specialty 
Service MGS 
Other Jomt 
Board Average 


0-7 

Joint Staff 

Unrestricted 

Joint Specialty 

Line 

Service HOS 


Older Joint 


Board Average 


joint iDid't 
Joml Specialty 
Service MOo 
Other Joint 
Boa'd Average 


Joint Stall 
Joint Specialty 
Service KOS 
Ott er Joint 
Board Average 


0-7 

Joint Staff 

Rostr.otod 

Joint Specially 

Aerospace 

Service HOS 

Engineering 

Other Joint 

L'uly 

Board Mverayr- 

0-7 

Joint Stall 

He'itriclud 

Join' Spr-Ci-J’ty 

Engineering 

SorviCO HOS 

Duly 

Ollier Joint 


Board Avciag'i 

O 

S 

Jomt bl.il' 

Restricted 

Joint Specialty 

line 

Service* 1 'OS 

Ic.tolligonco 

Other Joint 


UoahJ A/n;ig« 

0-6 

Joint Stall 

Uriroolf'Cti'fJ 

Jo-ot Si ‘■ei.j'ty 

Ur.Sj 

Sorw, MQs 


Ott'ff Joint 


Boa f d Average 


TOTAL IN ZONE 


REMARKS 
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A RE SERVING 

_J_N 

HAVE 

s E n v l o 

i n 


TOTAL IN ZONE 


REMARKS 


JOINT 

CATEGORIES 

IN 

ZONE % 

BELOW 

ABOVE 

IN 

BELOV/ 

ABOVE 





GRADE; 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

° /0 

ZONE 

% 

CON 

SEL 

°o 


0-G 

Join! Slat: 

N A 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N A 

N A 

0 

0 

0 

N' .'O 4 

Engmeur.ng 

Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

o 

1 

50 

Note 2 

Duty 

Service MQ5 

UK) 

0 

0 

ICO 

0 

N A 

2 

2 

ICO 



Othei Joint 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

0 

c 

0 

Note 4 


Board Average 

47 

0 

12 

47 

0 

1? 

38 

13 

4 7 


C-6 

Joint Staff 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Engineering 

Joint Specialty 

r /a 

N A 

N'A 

N A 

N A 

N'A 

3 

1 

33 

Note 2 

Aerospace 

Service HGS 

0 

0 

N/A 

100 

N'A 

N'A 

4 

3 

75 



OtPer Joint 

N'A 

N'A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

0 

0 

0 

Not'; 4 


Board Average 

46 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

24 

1 1 

46 


0-6 

Joint Staff 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

n a 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Engineering 

Join* Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

H/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Aerospace 

Service HQS 

G 

0 

N'A 

N'A 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Note 3 

Maintenance 

Other Joint 

N/A 

100 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Mote 4 


Boa'd Average 

36 

& 

0 

30 

S 

0 

11 

4 

30 


0-G 

Joint Start 

10U 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

1 

1 

100 


Cryptology 

Jc mi Specially 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

NA 

N'A 

N A 

3 

1 

3'- 



Service HQS 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 



Other Joint 

N A 

0 

0 

N'A 

N A 

r; A 

c 

0 

0 

N'iIc 4 


Board Average 

40 

0 

6 

40 

0 

c 

10 

4 

40 


GO 

Joint Staff 

160 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

NA 

NA 

1 

1 

100 


Intelligence 

Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N/A 

14 

fl 

U7 

Note 1 


Served 1 IQS 

too 

0 

I. A 

33 

0 

N A 

s 

3 

to 



Otnar Joint 

20 

0 

0 

33 

0 

N'A 

8 

2 

25 

Note 2 


Board Average 

50 

6 

0 

50 

0 

0 

30 

If, 

so 


0-6 

Joint Sta“ 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Note i 

f'utjlic 

Joint Specialty 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N A 

N A 

1/ A 

3 

0 

0 


Allans 

Seivlco HQS 

N'A 

0 

N'A 

N'A 

C 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

N'ltd 4 


Other Joint 

N/A 

0 

N'A 

1U0 

0 

100 

1 

1 

100 



Board Average 

25 

0 

17 

25 

0 

1/ 

4 

1 

25 


0-G 

Joint Staff 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

too 

N A 

N'A 

1 

1 

100 


Oooanography 

Joint Specialty 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

0 

2 

33 

Note 7 


Served l IQS 

100 

0 

too 

50 

0 

0 

0 

3 

O'J 



Othor Joint 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N'A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 


f?'..«vU Average 

33 

t 

11 

33 

L 

1 1 

12 


38 


0 6 

Joint S’art 

N it 

N/A 

N/A 

100 

N'A 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

N'jty 4 

l l.lUlLlt 

Joint Speea-t) 

hl ; t- 

rj a 

N'A 

N'A 

a a 

N A 

0 

0 

0 

rj'.te 4 

(July 

SorvK^j HCfS 

50 

0 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

33 



G’hoi Jynt 

1,7 

c 

u 

0 

N A 

r j a 

4 


SO 



board Avemgi) 

30 

c- 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4/ 

14 

30 


0-6 

Joif >i Staff 

N A 

0 

NA 

N A 

r, A 

f J A 

0 

0 

0 

ri 

Civil 

Joint Specially 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N'A 

N/A 

4 

7 

50 

Note 1 


-civic e 1 fOS 

N'A 

0 

N'A 

100 

u 

U 

1 

1 

too 



Uihjr Jo nl 

0 

0 

N A 

0 

0 

N'A 

2 

0 

0 

Note 7 


(iuntl Avcnigi 

4'; 

f. 

0 

l-> 

0 

0 

n 

14 

4'. 


0 6 

Joint Staf; 

1GG 

0 

N/A 

N'A 

u 

N/A 

? 

1 

50 


bni'pi/ 

Joint Specialty 

N'A 

fJ.A 

N'A 

rl /i 

N A 

N A 

/ 

3 

43 



Sei vi oa HGS 

0 

0 

N/A 

fl A 

70 

N/A 

i 

0 

(J 

Notu 3 


CtUv Joint 

3*1 

c 

1 

;*o 

0 

t 4 A 

>■ 


.■*. 

fa- t. ;> 


FJoaiJ Avyiuge 

40 

n 

t. 

2 

40 

z 

2 

07 

25 

40 



in 
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ARE 

SERVING 

1 N 

H A V E 

SERVED 

1 N 


TOTAL IN ZONE 


1 

REMARKS 


JOINT 

CATEGORIES 

IN 

ZONE °o 

BELOW 

ABOVE 

IN 

RELOW 

ABOVE 





GRADE 

ZONE 

O/O 

ZONE 

% 

ZONE 

°.o 

ZONE 

8c 

ZONE 

% 

CON 

SEL 

°e 


00 

Joint St*:If 

U A 

K A 

M A 

rg a 

rg a 

rg a 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Limited 

Joint Specially 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Duty 

Service HOS 

N A 

N A 

N A 

rg a 

rg a 

N A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Statl 

Omer Joint 

Nr A 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

1 

0 

0 

Note 3 


Board Average 

33 

0 

fg A 

33 

0 

N A 

3 

1 

3 3 


0-5 

Joir>t Stan 

83 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

12 

10 

83 


Unruet'ictad 

Join! SpCCiaTy 

h a 

lx A 

lx A 

fg A 

rg a 

N A 

Z4 

te 

76 

fxOti- 1 

Line 

Service HOS 

82 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

41 

33 

80 



OtliCr Joint 

74 

0 

4 

00 

;> 

0 

71 

5t 

77 



Board Average 

C3 

0 

1 

63 

0 

1 

548 

34 C 

63 


0-5 

Joml Stall 

N A 

N A 

NA 

fj A 

N'A 

rg a 

0 

0 

0 

NM« 4 

Engineering 

Joint Specialty 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N-'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Du*y 

Sew re HOS 

N A 

h A 

n a 

N A 

rg A 

rg A 

0 

o 

0 

Note 4 


Other Join: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Note 2 


Boaro Average 

55 

1 

4 

6 b 

1 

4 

33 

21 

5b 


0-5 

Joint Sta f l 

N'A 

N'A 

N A 

N-'A 

N'A 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Engineering 

Join; Specially 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

rg A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

Aerospace 

Service HOS 

N'A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

0 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 


Other Joint 

N A 

U A 

N A 

rg a 

U 

N A 

0 

Ci 

0 

IJOU; 4 


Board Average 

75 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

20 

15 

75 


0-5 

Joint Suit 

N A 

HA 

rg a 

NA 

N'A 

n a 

0 

0 

0 

Note 

Aerospaco 

Jem Specialty 

fv'A 

N'A 

I’i/A 

IX/ 

n /i 

1 i ■ A 

l 8* r-i 

1 

n 

V 

£ 

M*-«* O 

Eng neenny 

Server.- HOS 

N a 

N A 

N A 

r, a 

rg a 

rg A 

0 

0 

0 

NMe 4 

Maintenance 

other Joint 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N'A 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 


Bou'd A/e-'aij" 

Cl 33 

3 

0 

Ct 

2 

0 

23 

14 

61 


0-5 

Joint Staft 

N'A 

N'A 

N/A 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Mote 4 

AvuHiON 

Joint S| ecial'y 

N A 

f J A 

N'A 

N A 

N /• 

N-A 

0 

0 

0 

N'lto 4 

Duly 

Service HOS 

N'A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note- 4 


Other Joint 

tv A 

N A 

N A 

rg a 

N A 

tJ A 

0 

0 

0 

N'.t«; 4 


Board Average 

33 

0 

4 

33 

0 

4 

3 

1 

33 


0 5 

Joint £>1 *jH 

N A 

N A 

U A 

|g a 

N A 

rg A 

0 

0 

0 

rg- te 4 

Ctyptoloyy 

Joinl Specially 

N'A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

c 

2 

33 

Note 2 


Service 1 ICiS 

too 

N A 

N A 

too 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 oo 



Ollier Joint 

100 

0 

0 

N A 

0 

0 


2 

100 



Board AvOMfi'. 

SO 

3 

0 

63 

3 

0 

77 

13 

63 


0 5 

Joint Staff 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 


Jon-1 bpOM.’lH/ 

M A 

N A 

N A 

rg A 

f i A 

rg a 

10 

13 

03 



Se'vice HOS 

0 

0 

N'A 

50 

N/A 

0 

4 

1 

25 



Oil er Joint 

71 

0 

0 

6 * 

0 

0 

P 1 

14 

O'* 



Board Average 

CO 

0 

4 

CO 

0 

4 

53 

22 

00 


(J 6 

Jein.1 Sljl! 

N A 

N A 

N A 

fg A 

r j a 

fg A 

u 


0 

N'jll. 4 

Public 

Joint Specially 

N'A 

NA 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N-'A 

0 

0 

0 

Note 4 

AH.w, 

Set.-'- e HOS 

100 

IJ A 

J 

rg a 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 



Other Joint 

bU 

0 

0 

N'A 

0 

rg a 

2 

1 

50 



Noa'd Av'.r.tg*. 
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The Department continued to make significant progress in implementing its programs to enhance the 
professionalism of the workforce and achieve full compliance with the provisions of the Defense 
Acquisition Workforce Improvement Act (DAWIA). Each of the four major areas of emphasis 
(management of the acquisition workforce, career development, training, and education) made dramatic 
strides towaid enhancing the quality of acquisition professionals Uniform certification standards were 
implemented, critical acquisition positions were verified, and each of the military components finalized 
preparations to establish fully integrated military/civiiian acquisition corps on October 1, 1993 Functional 
career boards reviewed mandatory experience, training, and education requirements to ensure the 
programs supported the Department's goal of enhanced competency and expertise. The Defense 
AcquisiFon University completed its first fully operational year, highlighted by the graduation of the first 
class of the Senior Acquisition Course. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE ACQUISITION WORKFORCE 

The Department reviewed and verified approximately 128.000 acquisition positions, documenting them in the 
Management Information System. Additionally, individual personnel entries now descnbe the professional training, 
education, and experience characteristics of each member of the acquisition workforce. 

CIVILIAN/MILITARY MIX 

During FY 1993, the civilian/military mix achieved a rough parity for each of the three major categories of the 
workforce. Civilians currently represent 81 percent of the total workforce, occupy 80 percent of the total number of 
c tical acquisition positions, and hold 76 percent of the senior management positions within the acquisition 
workforce. This represents a continuation of the consistent trend toward increasing the level of civilian participation 
in upper management positions. 

PROGRAM MANAGERS (PMs) 

The development and assignment of military and civilian program managers were major issues during FY 1993. 
Significant efforts to identify and assign the best qualified individuals as major system program managers have 
resulted in high quality program managers and dramatically improved tenure for all PMs. 

Since May 1990, when the House Armed Services Committee published an analysis of DoD PMs in a report 
entitled Life is Too Short, the Department increased the percentage of civilian PMs of major systems by 8 percent. 
This is particularly noteworthy since during this same period, the average tenure of a major system program 
manager increased from 24.6 months to 42 months. Additionally, the average tenure for Deputy Program 
Managers increased from 28 months last year to 49 months this year. 

Not only has the tenure of PMs and their deputes increased, but the experience levels have also dramatically 
improved The average proyram manager assigned during TY 1993 reported with 9.7 years of acquisition 
experience (DAWIA requires 8 yeais), and 5.3 years cf experience in a program office (DAWIA requires 2 years) 
This increased level of experience in PMs combined with greater stability in the program leadership directly 
benefits the program offices. 


These improvements aic reinforced by the fact that only in exceptional circumstances have waivers been 
executed for the education, training, experience, and tenure requirements mandated for major system PMs. 
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Specifically, 16 waivers for tenure and 13 waivers for education, training, and experience standards were executed 
— a 53 percent decrease since last year. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

New certification standards for each career path were identified and are in the process of being coordinated. 
These standards will result in equal rating and certification standards across all components, improved 
professionalism and reciprocity of certification throughout the Department, while complying with the uniformity 
provisions of DAWIA. 

Pursuant to the FY 1993 Authorization Act, a fulfillment program was established to enable acquisition workforce 
members to satisfy mandatory training standards based on previous education and experience. Fulfillment is 
based on individual competencies required by the career management functional boards for each level of 
certification. This new program has already been used by the components to eliminate costly and unnecessary 
training of individuals whose on-the-job experience has honed their technical expertise to a level where the training 
would be superfluous. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Integral to the goal of increasing the capabilities and efficiency of the workforce are the expanded training 
opportunities available to acquisition professionals. The Department developed an integrated training curriculum 
that embodies three types of courses: core courses, functional courses, and assignment-specific courses. This 
curriculum structure resulted from a review of the essential competencies necessary to effectively perform at the 
vaiiuus career certification levels. 

The core courses focus on the essential skills and knowledge of acquisition required by each person in the 
workforce. These courses, such as Fundamentals of System Acquisition Management, define a precise set of 
principles and skills every acquisition professional should possess. The complexity and level of sophistication of 
these courses increase at each certification level, providing a common knowledge base tor all career fields. The 
anticipated result of this initiative is an increased knowledge level within the workforce and an improved 
understanding of the interaction between the various functional career fields. This program will ensure the 
workforce is cognizant of basic acquisition principles and exposed to all aspects of the systems acquisition 
process. 

The functional courses are denved from the 12 acquisition career fields — each with a tequired level of proficiency 
for a unique functional area. These specific courses focus on the disciplined preparation of individuals within the 
career field by improving their understanding and awareness of the ideas, concepts, and skills essential for 
effective and efficient performance of their daily tasks. These courses build on the core courses, previous 
instruction in other functional courses, specialized training gained from experience, and other academic 
experiences. 

Finally, assignment specific courses are driven by the performance requirements of a particular job. Attendance at 
these courses is tailored to students en route to, or currently seiving in, jobs requiring unique skills and 
competencies A classic example of an assignment specific course is Part II of the soon to be restructured 
Program Management Course at the- Defense Systems Management College. This revised course will be 
specifically developed foi ACATI and II program managers. 

DEFENSE ACQUISITION UNIVERSITY (DAIJ) 

This year, tfie DAU consortium focussed on addressing the backlog for mandatory training and on assisting t u n 
career management functional boards to develop competencies for the 12 acquisition career fields. The backlog 
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will be addressed by offering approximately 35 percent more seats in the mandatory classes, without increasing 
infrastructure. This increase will be achieved by taking advantage of consortium-wide capabilities, certifying 
additional consortium schools to teach courses where requirements substantially exceed the capability of existing 
offerors, and by using alternative delivery methods. During FY 1994, DAU will integrate the com,potencies 
identified by the career management functional boards into its curriculum by developing 16 new courses and 
making major revisions to 13 others, bringing the total number of mandatory courses to 66. 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces, a member of the DAU consortium, graduated the first pilot class of 37 
Senior Acquisition Course students. Based upon student and faculty input, the program has been enhanced, 
expanded, and made an increasingly more relevant and rigorous experience. The second pilot course is currently 
underway with 35 acquisition students enrolled. 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Higher education opportunities for members of the acquisition workforce continue to grow. The Tuition 
Reimbursement Program and Defense Acquisition Scholarship Program have experienced dramatic increases. 
Tuition reimbursement grew by 63 percent over last year’s figure, while the Department completed the second 
year of the Defense Acquisition Scholarships by doubling the enrollment. Two of the 10 students selected for the 
scholarship program during the first year have completed their program of study, received their Masters of 
Business Administration, and are now members of the acquisition workforce. Eleven new and outstanding 
science, engineeiing, and management students were selected to participate in the program. We now have a total 
of 19 students representing each of the military departments and the Defense Logistics Agency 

POSTURED FOR THE FUTURE 

The net result of these achievements is a much more qualified, higher quality, professional workforce postured to 
support and implement acquisition reform initiatives. Certainly, as the size of the Department decreases, coincident 
with reductions in budgets and programs, the acquisition workforce must adapt accordingly. The size of the 
workforce will be smaller; but the efficiency and competence of the workforce will continue to increase, as it must, 
to meet new challenges. This will be achieved through aggressive career development programs, rigorous 
management standards, and expanded education and training opportunities for members of the acquisition 
workforce. 

REPORTS 

The information contained in Tables F-1 through F-17 refects DAWIA-directed reporting requirements as of 
September 30,1993. Additional reporting requirements are discussed below. 

Section 1762(c)(9) — Personnel in critical acquisition positions who wore reassigned after three years or lenyer in 
that critical position: Three years has not elapsed since the effective date of this requirement This information 
should be available in FY 1996. 

Section 1762(c)(11) — Personnel in ciitical acquisition positions who were reviewed for reassignment after five 
years in that critical position: The FY 1993 Authorization Act mandated the start date for five year reviews under 
Section 1734(c)(2) as October 1,1995. Therefore, review information will not be available until FY 1996. 

Section 1762(c)( 13) — Number of peisonnel paid a bonus under Section 317. 3/ U.S. Code: During FY 1993. the 
Service Secretaries did not request approval from the Secretary of Defense to exercise this authority. 
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243 

17 

7088 

702 

7790 

Division Hearts 


1 

2 

704 

89 

625 

100 

150 

13 

1480 

204 

1684 

Education, Training, 
arid Career 
Development' 

Total 

1 

3 

5 

36 

16 

7 

6 

0 

28 

46 

74 

Division Heads 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0 

4 

14 

18 

Other. 

Total 

0 

0 

115 

16 

26 

1C 

2 

0 

143 

26 

169 

Division Heads 


0 

0 

11 

2 

10 

1 

0 

0 

21 

3 

24 

Total 


97 

148 

9696 

2135 

3871 

1116 

555 

131 

14219 

3530 

17749 
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Appendix V 

DKFKNSK ACQriSH ION WOKKFOKC'K IMPkOM.MKN 1 KKI’OKT 




■'Critical acquistion 

{SECTION 1762 (c)(3)}, 

COMPONENT: ARMY . v-> ^ -.. : : Cf'V- ■>' ' "■ ■ : y- -. l:: > ' • -Table F-2 


ssy^v 


V-~ 


Position Category 


GS 

/GM-13 

GS 

04 /GM-14 

05 

GS 

/GM-15 

06 

SES 

GefV 

Rag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined 

Total 

Acquisition 
Management. a 

Total 


572 

320 

356 

166 

51 

17 

979 

503 

1482 

PEOs 







4 

6 

4 

6 

10 

PMs b 




3 


37 

1 


1 

40 

41 

DPMs b 





37 

1 

1 


38 

1 

39 

Division Heads 



104 

34 

141 

19 

38 

11 

283 

64 

347 

Proc. and 
Contracting: 

Total 


393 

108 

115 

52 

15 

2 

523 

162 

685 

Sr. Contracting 
Officia's 



21 

1 

25 

5 

13 

2 

59 

8 

67 

Division Heads 



121 

16 

45 

6 

10 


176 

22 

198 

Business and 
Financial Mgmt: 

Total 


158 


31 


1 


190 

0 

190 

Division Heads 



37 


19 


1 


57 

0 

57 

Auditing: 

Total 








0 

0 

0 

Division Heads 









0 

0 

0 

Production: 

Total 


236 

3 

57 




293 

3 

296 

Division Heads 



37 


24 




61 

0 

61 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 


108 

3 

19 




127 

3 

130 

Division Heads 



29 


13 




42 

0 

42 

Sys. Eng. ami 
Testing: 

Total 


2310 

81 

907 

12 

100 

4 

3317 

107 

3424 

Division Heads 



295 

23 

393 

4 

63 

4 

75i 

31 

782 

Education. Training, 
and Career 
Development. 

Total 


2 

28 

1 

2 



3 

30 

33 

Division Heads 




1 





0 

1 

1 

Other: 

Total 


114 

14 

24 

9 



138 

23 

161 

Division Heads 



11 

2 

9 




20 

2 

22 

Total 


0 

0 3893 

567 

15 0 

241 

167 

23 

5570 

831 

6401 


1 Acqu»sition Management includes Program Management and Communications'Computc’i Systems position categories 


J AC AT I and AC At il only 


3 


i: 
: \v-. 


.H 


I# 

.? 


1-5 






Appendix l 

DKKKNSK A(’Ql ISITION WORK KOKH*. lMl’ROVKMKNT RIVORT 


CRITICAL'ACQUISITION,POSITIONS HELD } 

'. {SECTION 1762 (c) (3)) - 

COMPONENT: NAVY ' " ^ V 

* 

.tr T'. ; 

'\ v\ . r •- 

V. \ 

: ;i -t 


- -.4' 

r •• 
V, 

- 

V 'i / 

, Table F-3. 

Position Category 

GSJ 

GM-13 

GS/ 

CM CM-14 

GSJ 

05 GM-15 

0-6 SES 

Gen / 
Flag 
Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined 

Total 

Acquisition 

Management: 3 

Total 

620 

111 347 

180 

66 

35 

1033 

326 

1359 

PEOs 





3 

5 

- 

5 

8 

PMs p 



3 7 

73 

3 

4 

10 

80 

90 

DPMs b 


3 

4 36 

10 

6 


45 

14 

59 

Division Heads 


87 

63 

105 

55 

19 

205 

124 

329 

Proc and 
Contracting: 

Total 

298 

36 122 

53 

18 

12 

438 

101 

539 

Sr. Contracting 
Officials 



2 

5 

10 

3 

12 

8 

20 

Division Hoads 


71 

35 

49 

8 

9 

114 

58 

172 

Business and 
Financial Mgmt: 

Total 

157 

47 

4 

3 


207 

4 

211 

Division Heads 


32 

20 

4 

3 


55 

4 

59 

Auditing: 

Total 






0 

0 

0 

Division Heads 







0 

0 

0 

Production: 

Total 

95 

'a 18 

53 

1 

12 

114 

81 

195 

Division Hoads 


29 

10 

52 

1 

12 

40 

64 

104 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 

185 

14 62 

23 

7 

1 

254 

38 

292 

Division Heads 


54 

30 

23 

7 

1 

91 

24 

115 

Sys. Eng. and 
Testing: 

Total 

1555 

78 359 

57 

61 

8 

1975 

143 

2118 

Division Heads 


254 

119 

57 

61 

8 

434 

65 

499 

Education, Trailing, 

andCareor 

Development 

Total 

3 

3 

4 

2 


8 

4 

12 

Division Heads 




4 

2 


2 

4 

6 

Other: 

total 






0 

0 

r 

Division Heads 







0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 2913 

255 958 

374 

158 

68 

4029 

697 

4726 


V-IM I »MI K .1 III <1 1 • -II i|> -III 111 I’vy^jtl.K 


d Acquisition Management includes Prog^ni Management and Comm’ ' aiionyComputot Systems position categories 
f 'ACAT I and ACAT II only 





Appendix I 

dki knsi; a( yusmoN workforce impkoyfmint rfpori 


criticALa qquisition positions HELP 

{SECTION%762 (c)'(3)}>l i:W- 

COMPON%rtir^MARI(jtE CORPS # 


Table F-4 










Gen/ 






GS/ 

G» 


GS/ 



Flag 

Civilian 

Military 

Combined 

Position Categriy 


GM-13 

0-4 GM-14 

0-5 

GM-15 

0-6 

SES 

Officer 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Acquisition 
Management: 3 

Total 


15 

71 

7 

30 

1 

1 

23 

102 

125 

PEOs 









0 

0 

0 

PMs b 





1 

3 



1 

3 

4 

OPMs h 





1 

2 



1 

P 

3 

Division Heads 



12 



25 

1 

1 

18 

26 

44 

Proc. and 
Contracting: 

Total 


14 


3 


1 


18 

0 

18 

Sr Contracting 
Officials 





1 


1 


2 

0 

2 

Division Heads 



2 


2 




4 

0 

4 

Business and 
Financial Mgmt: 

Total 


1 

1 

1 




2 

1 

3 

Division Heads 









0 

0 

0 

Auditing: 

Total 








0 

0 

0 

Division Heads 









n 

n 

n 

V 

Production: 

lotai 



3 


1 



0 

4 

4 

Division Heads 






1 



0 

1 

1 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 


9 

2 

2 

1 



11 

3 

14 

Division heads 



5 


1 

1 



G 

1 

7 

Sys. Eng. and 
Testing: 

Total 


24 

12 

6 

1 



3C 

13 

43 

Division Heads 



16 


O 

1 



18 

1 

19 

Education, Training, 
and Career 
Development. 

Total 



1 

1 




1 

1 

2 

Division Heads 









0 

0 

0 

Othor: 

Total 








0 

0 

0 

Division Heads 









0 

0 

0 

Total 


0 

0 63 

90 

20 

33 

2 

1 

85 

124 

209 


I »M I X vl-.l ■ ■ - »«J. I I., 


‘’Acquisition Managentonl includes F'foytani Management and Communicatioife/Ccmpuicr Systems position categories 
^ACAT I and ACAT II only 
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Position Category 


Position Category 


GSi/ 
GM-13 

04 

GtV 

GM-14 

05 

GS7 

GM-15 

0-6 

SF.S 

Flag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined 

Total 

Acquis.tiun 
Management: a 

Total 

23 

64 

277 

594 

134 

246 

18 

30 

452 

934 

1336 

PEOs 








2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

(■’Ms " 


1 


2 

4 

3 

31 


7 

6 

42 

48 

DPMs '■ 



2 

5 

5 

13 

16 



18 

23 

41 

Division Heads 


3 

19 

102 

134 

60 

130 

6 

1 7 

1 / I 

300 

471 

Proc and 
Contracting 

Total 

36 

48 

225 

124 

86 

51 

9 

2 

356 

225 

581 

St. Contracting 
Officials 



1 

2 

1 

5 

7 

7 

2 

14 

1 1 

25 

Division Heads 


6 

12 

84 

53 

31 

37 

1 

2 

122 

104 

226 

Business and 

Ptnnni ; nl Mnmt’ 

Total 

10 

4 

101 

55 

34 

21 

5 

1 

150 

81 

231 

Division Heads 


1 

1 

16 

33 

3 

10 

3 

1 

23 

51 

7 A 

Auditing 

Total 









0 

0 

u 

Division Heads 










0 

0 

0 

Production. 

Total 

2 

0 

35 

15 

6 

3 



43 

20 

63 

Division Heads 




2 

4 


3 



2 

7 

9 

Acquisition 

Logistics: 

Total 

10 

11 

128 

93 

64 

60 

5 

1 

207 

165 

372 

Division Heads 


2 

4 

62 

bZ 

38 

57 

3 

1 

105 

115 

220 

Sys. Eng. and 
Testing 

Total 

9 

16 

1048 

333 

456 

85 

62 

5 

1575 

439 

2014 

Division Heads 


1 

2 

12? 

6G 

74 

38 

18 

1 

215 

107 

32? 

Education,Training, 
and Career 
Development. 

Total 


3 


7 


1 



0 

11 

1 1 

Division I toads 



3 


5 


1 



0 

9 

9 

Ottier. 

total 



1 

2 

2 

1 

2 


5 

3 

8 

Division l tends 






1 

1 



1 

1 

•) 

Total 


90 

148 

1815 

1223 

762 

40'i 

101 

39 

2788 

1878 

4606 


I All t 


’Artjinsilion Mmayornunl incJu'J'.o J’fOytcJ'i* M<ina<j'*tnL a r>t *jnU C f >inmu r H'.otiO r 'j Compijt'-f bv -IO*'- » 
l 'ACAT i d>id ACA1 II only 


I 


-»*)<Mli .r. . 'u.'. 











\p|n mli\ 1 

I)M1 \SI \< (J\ isl 1 |()\ WORM <)l« I |\1I'R()\ I \ll \ I KM’OU I 



Position Category 


GS/ 

GM-13 0-4 

GS/ 

GM-14 0-5 

GS/ 

GM-15 

0-€ 

SES 

Gen/ 

Flag 

Officer 

Civilian 

Total 

Military 

Total 

Combined 

Total 

Acquisition 

Management: 0 

Total 

3 

160 

218 


58 


439 

0 

439 

PEOs 








(! 

0 

0 

PMs r 






1 


1 

0 

1 

DPMs- 



t 

4 




5 

0 

0 

Division Heads 



04 

45 


37 


MO 

0 

140 

Proc and 

Contracting 

Total 

2 

352 

145 


20 


519 

0 

519 

Sr. Contracting 
Officials 


1 

342 

55 


5 


403 

0 

403 

Division Heads 



280 

48 


17 


331 

0 

351 

Business and 
Financial Mgml. 

Total 


< 

2/ 




31 

0 

31 

Uivsion Heads 



1 

7 




8 

0 

8 

Auditing. 

Total 


225 

54 


15 


234 

0 

294 

Division Hoads 



180 

52 


15 


24 / 

0 

2 4 7 

Production 

Total 

1 

182 

40 


7 


230 

0 

239 

Division 1 ioads 



137 

25 


4 


100 

0 

100 

Acquisition 

Logistics 

Total 


13 

11 


3 


27 

0 

27 

Division Heads 



2 

4 


3 


9 

0 

9 

Sys Eng and 
Testing 

Total 


70 

95 


20 


19! 

0 

191 

Divim' ^1 Heads 



17 

37 


8 


02 

0 

02 

Education.Trani'ng, 
and Careei 
Development 

Total 

1 


11 


4 


10 

0 

10 

Division Heads 






2 



u 

2 

Other. 

Total 







0 

0 

0 

Division 1 lends 








ft 

0 

0 

Total 


7 

1012 

001 


127 


1 74 7 

0 

1 74 7 

‘NSA DIA »!0: il,r Kir* 

■ E.nt If.rjll'l 


■snc.i.l (,uf.iiii:j'i f 



> (■ r. * f 


M < 




ACAT i.»ii{JA(,A! i; 


I '> 








Apprndix I 

DI.H.NM. U yl ISM ION WORM <)k< I IMI’UOM MI N I KU’OKI 



Career Field 

GS/ 

GM-13 

0-4 

GSJ 

GM-14 

0-5 

GS/ 

GM-15 

0-6 

SES 

Gen/ 

Hag 

Othcer 

Total 

Program Managemerit 

0 

183 

02 

278 

94 

114 

5 

12 

74 

Contracting. Industrial Property Management 
Manufacturing and Production 

12 

169 

109 

114 

72 

58 

13 

3 

010 

Quality Assurance 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

Business, Cost Estimating and Financial 
Management 

42 

2 

149 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

225 

Acquisition Logistics 

47 

10 

141 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

252 

Communications, Computer System 

20 

90 

05 

35 

15 

f, 

0 

2 

238 

Systems Planrvng, Research, Development, 
and Engmeering/Test and Evaluation 

05 

493 

492 

163 

390 

53 

0 

8 

1070 

Total 

192 

954 

1079 

590 

057 

230 

24 

25 

3751 


** -Hin < • Mi|*-lur.t ('n-.i.J. 


a > cqiusiliot■ C0'[>5 lor o»>ei cuniponenlb v.ero not oslul/l'Sl'd 'iili- O'.lolujf I. 19'J3 



Component 

Army 

Navy 

Murmc Corps 
An Force 

OSD, UoU OgcrtciOS. arid otnor components 
Total 


10 Years of Experience 
Section 1/32 (c)(1) 


2-1 Seme ctor Hour Ex an 
Section 1732 (c)(2) 


NO EXCEPTIONS 
GRANTED 


Total 


I 


In 







\ (ipt iwIi\ 1 

m.l I \SI \( VM IsMlON UOUKIOKC I IMI'KOM Mi M Kl I'uKI 



Interns 

COOfXiTltiVC 

Education 

DoD 

Scholarships 

Tuition 

Reimbursement 

Repayment cl 
Student Loans 

Coniporvent 

{Sec 1742} 

(Sec 1743} 

{Sec 174} 

{Sec 1745(a)) 

{Sec 1745(b)} 

Army 

262 

2 

7 

417 

0 

Navy 

381 

0 

C 

1130 

0 

Marino Corps 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

All rorcc 

111 

0 

l> 

14 15 

0 

OSD. DoD agencies, and other compononts 

101 

2 

1 

3C21 

0 

Total 

866 

4 

19' 

CQG8 

0 




















A|i|miili\ I 

DIM NS! \( Ql IM t ION HOKKI OUl I I Ml’KUN I Ml SI 1(1 I'OKI 



PROGRAM MANAGFRS FOUR YEAFt/MILESTONF 

i Average Length of 

Number of Reassignments | Assignments (Months) 


Com|x>nent 

Full-term 

Less Ilian 
Full-term 

Total 

Percent 

Full-term 

Full-term 

Less than 
Full-term 

All 

Army 

4 

3 

7 

57% \ 

t 53 

30 

43 

Navy 

8 

?. 

10 

80'• 

t.O 

Jr. 

35 

48 8 

Marine Corps 

\ 

2 

3 

33% 

/.A 

1 

4'< 

45 

Air Force 

3 

7 

10 

3'J - 

5 1 

?5 

33 

OSD. DoD agencies, and other components 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

i N.A 

N/A 

N/A 

Total 

10 

14 

30 

33 

51 0 

30 1 

41 C 


> - .■ ' H s| i * \ r ,| . m i» 



PROGRAM MANAGERS POUR YCAR/MIUISlONE 

I Average Length of 

Number of Reassignments Assignments (Months) 


Component 

Full term 

Less than 
Full-term 

Total 

Percent 

lull-term 

Tull term 

Less ttian 
Full term 

All 

Army 

0 

1 

1 

0 o j 

N'A 

1 ? 

13 

N.’-y 

3 

0 

5 

100% 

uO 4 

IJ A 

05 4 

Munni. Corps 

0 

0 

0 

N'A 

N A 

N A 

N/A 

Air 1 or* a 

8 

0 

8 

1 1JIJ . 

4 1 

II A 

■11 

OSD. Dot) agencies, and ottiei components 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

N'A 

1 

IJ A 

N A 

fJ'A 

lotjl 

13 

1 

14 

03 

1 ’ i 

IP 

43 








Appiiuli'. ! 
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. Mr- ~ r ';.V 

eAcQuismc 

*Gft/\NJjEDL 

>N»ORKFdn> 

WRING FV »*i 

-. ' ■ h, :. 'S * 

mil 

wm 

m 

m 

m 

mi 

l^fli 

m 


Contracting Ofticer/ 
GS-1102 
Qualification 
Requirements 
Section 1724 (d) 

Acquisition Coips 
Eligibility Criteria 
Section 1732 (d) 

Critical Acquisition 
Positions 

1 Assignment Period/ 

; Seivice 

■ Ohligatior?:Section 
17.34(d) 

i 

i 1 

Other W.iiveis to 
Acquisition workforce 
Provisions t 

Incumbent 

Qualification 

Exceptions: 

1736 (c) 

7ota! 

By 

Service 

Componc-nt 

Reason 

Code Number 

Reason 

Code Number 

I Reason 
| Code 

Number 

j Reason 
Code 

Number 

Number 


Army 

G 

0 

G 

b 

1 . & F 

1 £ 1 

0 

7 

Navy 

0 

0 

| C & D 

2&2 

! t 

5 

0 

9 

Mar.nu Corps 

0 

0 

: c t, n 

! & 1 


0 

0 

2 

Air Fores 

0 

0 

| B&C 

2 & 5 

i 

i 

1 

4 

11 

OSD. DoD 
agencies and 

Other component;) ’ 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

1 

1 

J _ 

ie 

1 

7 

4 

29 


v-.i « j; si 1 \ A I v| I A' !}• . M.| . .H- I r.- 


DlA fAjU']':!] 

RTAoON COOL /A, ACRb Ui‘A'J « »• (i«;»'i*oiiblr«t(c / J ; Monli.il 

(Bj I'roiiiolioii 

(C) Heu'jSig'iir.oht in govr.minonl s mli.icst 

(IJ) I tun Unitarian reassignment discilaiye 

(I. i Service Sf.-crot.ir/ r)'.-l..>mnnalirin (I'l O I'M waivers; 

(I i GO SLB A .sigi-.rni.-ri: 

(Gj ACAt I I’M I v.,-.ssigmi.ent 


I I < 








Appriidix I 
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ac■ SSI'J M 





TOTAL NUMBER 

°/< 

PROMOTION RATES 

To Grade 

Categories 

PROMOTED 

IN ZONE 

BELOW ZONE 8 

ABOVE ZONE 0 


Acquisition Corps 

3 

30 

N'A 

N'A 

0 6 

Non-Acquisition Equivo'ent Line Oncers *’ 

28 

29 5 

N'A 

N A 


TOTAL Acquisition ana Non-Acquisition 
Equivnlcnt Lme Officers 

31 

29.5 

N A 

N A 


Acouisilion Corps 

2 

1 4 

N A 

N A 

0-7 

Non-AcquiS'lion Equivalent,! inn Officers '■ 

38 

2.2 

N A 

NLA 


TO T AI. Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
Equivalent-Line Officers 

40 

2 2 

N A 

N A 


Acquisition Corps 

36 

55 7 

0 6 

7 5 

0 c 

NnivAcquisition l q rivalenl Linc Officers 1 ’ 

448 

43 G 

2 3 

0 7 


TOTAL Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
EquivalcntLiiic Officers 

48’ 

44 3 

2 1 

0 9 


Acquisition Corps 

127 

76.9 

O.G 

3 2 

0-5 

Nnn-Acquisition Lquiv.iienlLinc Giiietns* 

1 ? 11 

r * o 

V • 1 - 

n 7 

1 4 


TOTAL Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
equivalent Line Officers 

1338 

63.1 

5 ? 

1 C 

**P ro< note 0 

. it, imtci Promoter! lo’.Lii [ ligiMt CiiVgoiyi 



S l.lsx S,| 

U«ii> i. H.■..!•! Ki .til;. 


**tV-lo.*. Zone and Aoove Zv«c* Categories d j not dj/Diy to G-.hcm; Officers 
“Arrny PbHSCOM Officer Personnel Management Ui cclorafe • M.mayrd Officers 


lit 







Appi-ndiv I 

|)l I INSIAC CUSHION \\()KKI()I<( I. IMl'KOX IMI.VI Uf I’ORI 


WT- •; - 

'OFFICE 

COMPC 

R PROMOTION RATE CPtf R 

ARISONS fY 


y c f .Table F-'fi 

i * ... • p • • • : 

To Grade 

Categories 

PROMOTED 

IN ZONE 

BELOW ZONE 8 

ABOVE ZONE 8 


Acquisition Corps (UnL'RL MR) 

3 

37 5 

N A 

N'A 

0-8 

Non-Acquisition EquivatenlT.ine Officers 

U) 

46 3 

N A 

N A 


TOTAL Acquisition and Nori-Acquisition 
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22 

44 9 

N A 
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Acnuisit'on Corps (URL/RL MR) 

e 

2 3 

trA 

N. A 

0 7 

Nor,-Acquisition Equiva'ent/Lme Officers 

24 

2 3 

N A 

N A 


TOTAL: Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
Equivaient/Lme Officers 

30 

2 3 

N ; A 

N'A 


Acquisition Corps (URL/RL MR) 

48 

;i> 

0 

5 5 

0-6 

i Joi'i-Acquisition EquivainnLLine Officers 

24 t 

49 

1 8 

i.C 


TOTAL Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
Lquivaient/Lme Officers 

289 

4b 6 

1 8 

2 


Acquisition Corps (UHL/HL MP) 

67 

74 2 

0 

2 5 

0 5 

Non-Acquisition Equivalent Line Officers 

344 

61 7 

0 2 

n */ 


TOTAL Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
Equivalent/Lmo Officers 

411 

63 

0 1 
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Acquisition Coips 

0 

0 

0 : 
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0 8 

fJon-AcquiSitioo Equivalent,Line OfliCC-rs 

11 

se 2 

0 

50 


TOTAL Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
Equivalent Line Ot'icers 

11 

50 2 

0 

50 


Acquisition CoriiS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 7 

Non-Acquisition Equivalent Line Otticers 

18 

11 1 

1 2 . 

08 


TOTAl Acquisition and Non-Acauisition 
Equivalent Line Officers 

15 

11 1 

1 2 

0 8 


Acquisition Corps 

7 

71 A 

0 

?5 

0-G 

Nun-Acquisition Equivalent Line OtLcers 

91 

A\ 8 

0 8 

1 2 


TOTAL Acquisition and Non-Acquisition 
Equivalent Lii i3 Ofncors 

98 
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0 8 

1 4 


Acquisition Corps 

3 

50 

0 

0 

0-5 
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33 

< 
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Equivalent l me Officers 
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3 8 
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1 
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The United States remains committed to the principle that the world's seas must be open to all nations. The 
armed forces continue to be the instrument for the United States to exercise and assert its navigation and 
overflight rights and freedoms consistent with the 1982 Law of the Sea Convention. As a matter of policy, the 
United States will not acquiesce in unilateral acts of other states that unlawfully restrict the rights and freedoms 
of the international community in navigation and overflight and other related high seas uses. When nations do 
not exercise these rights, the international community may come to accept claims constraining use of the seas 
as binding. Accordingly, it is necessary for maritime nations, sucn as the United States, to protest excessive 
claims through diplomatic channels and to exercise their navigation and overflight rights in the disputed 
regions. The United States has accepted this responsibility as an important tenet of national policy. Therefore, 
the Department of Defense maintains an active Freedom of Navigation program. From October 1, 1992, to 
September 30, 1993, Freedom of Navigation assertions were conducted against the following countries with 
maritime claims contrary to international law. 


Country 

Excessive Claims Challenged 

Burma* 

Prior permission for warship to enter 12 nautical mile (nm) territorial sea 

Cambodia' 

Pnor DGrmiSSlon for warship to Rntnr 12 nm tnnitnnal SCQ, OXCCSS'VG Straight baSCfcrtCS 

China* 

Prior permission for warships to enfnr 12 nm territorial sea 

Djibouti' 

Excess straight baselines 

Ecuador* 

200 nm territorial sea 

Egypt 

Prior notification <or watship to enter 12 nm temtonai sea 

India* 

Prior notification tor warship to enter 12 nm territorial sea, historic claim to Gulf Oi Mannar 

Iran' 

Prior permission for warship to enter 12 nm territorial sea 

Maldives* 

Prior permission for warship to enter 12 nm territorial sea 

Mauritania 

Excess straight baselines 

Nicaragua* 

200 nm territorial sea (and overflight clearance). 25 nm security zone 

Oman' 

Excessive straight baselines: recognizes only innocent passage, no! transit passage thiojyh international 
straits 

Peru' 

200 nm territorial sea 

Philippines 

Excessive straight baselines: claims archipelagic waters as internal waters 

Somalia* 

200 nm territorial sea 

Sudan' 

Prior permission for warship to enter 12 nm tcmli oat sea 

Sweden 

Prior permission for warship to enter 12 nm territorial sea 

'Denotes that f reedom of Navigation assertion was also conducted in ) Y 1992 


In addition, military craft frequently conducted routine transits on, over, and under international straits, 
such as the Strait of Gibraltar and Strait of Hormuz, and through archipelagic sea lanes, such as those of 
Indonesia and the Philippines, in accordance with the 1982 Law of the Sea Convention 











